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PUBLISHER'S FOREWARD 


Harrison Simms, a good friend of mine, liked to say, "It is the responsibility of 
all of us--both white and people of color--to interrupt oppression.” Harrison was 
an African-American man who spent his life teaching about racism, sexism and het- 
erosexism in training programs for men who batter, and also innovative programs 
for youth. It is one of the great sorrows of my life that I must use the past tense 
here--Harrison died young, of a heart attack, burnt out like a bright star from over- 
work, a victim of one of the statistics which he himself railed against--the shortened | 
lifespan of the African-American male. 


Racism has been a topic of much concern to CWR, but like most predominantly 
white feminist organizations, talk has sometimes exceeded effective action. Years 
ago, CWR went through the all too familiar motions of trying to do "outreach," be- 
lieving that more and better efforts at invitation would create a more inclusive com- 
munity. Gradually, as we listened to our sisters of color in the GTU community, 
we realized that being invited to participate in a white middle class feminist club did 
not hold any appeal. Several women of very different ethnic backgrounds said the 
same thing in various ways to several of us (staff, steering committee, board mem- 
bers) at CWR, challenging our very assumptions about the centrality of our feminist! 
task: "If push comes to shove, our ethnic identity and our solidarity with our broth-- 
ers against white oppression must take precedence over our identity as women, es- 
pecially if you are requiring our identity as women to be defined over against men, 
our brothers of color." Inviting women of color to events about white women's 
concerns--cloaked in the presumptuous global language of "women's concerns"-- 
often seemed like one more act of oppression, however friendly and unwitting. 
Many of our issues seem like juxuries to women for whom literal survival is a real 
daily concern. We have learned that we cannot assume that women of color will 
jump on all of our bandwagons all of the time about inclusive language, Gaia con- 
sciousness and ecofeminism, feminist criticism of the Bible, or our critiques of the 
Christian tradition. Nor can we assume that some friendly "educating," in the guise 
of "consciousness raising" will clear up those differences. We have heard loud and 
clear that those assumptions, too, are a part of the imperialism that our own femi- 
nism Calls us to oppose. 


And so, we are trying to un-learn this layer of racism also. We are trying to tru- 
ly listen, to acknowledge differences of opinion and let them stand. We are work- 
ing on making CWR more responsive to the real needs and interests of the women 
of color in our midst here in the GTU community, and in the Bay Area. As we do 
our program and organizational planning, we are asking the hard questions: How 
can we truly hear and respond to these concerns? When there is a difference that 


eee to the core of our beliefs, how do we keep the dialogue going without either 


(a) assuming that we have the knowledge, the goods, the right answer; or (b) sacri- 
icing Our Own integrity about those feminist principles which constitute the 
“bottom line" of our identity as an organization? For now, there are no answers, 
easy or otherwise. But we have a commitment to learn more, to stay in the conver- 
Sation, and to seek out as many opportunities as possible to stimulate a dialogue 
hich is both unflinchingly honest and unstintingly respectful. And as women, we 
ave a gift--the gift of living in the questions. 


"Answers" are hard and polished. When they are too much believed for too 
long, they begin to have the glint of steel. "Answers" are all to often the ideologies 
of oppression. Women have always lived better with ambiguity. Perhaps this is 
the talent we can uniquely bring to dialogue with one another: to perceive the sub- 
jectivity of our own "truths," and set them aside long enough to hear each other, 
jlong enough to be open to the possibility that we will be changed by what we hear. 


| This issue of our Journal of Women and Religion is dedicated to such a dia- 
logue. It was created as a forum for voices of women of color to speak about their 
experience and knowledge, and to expose the intersection of racism and sexism 
from their many points of view, selected by women of color living on each coast. 
My work as publisher, and the work of other white women staff at CWR, has been 
to facilitate and assist--but in no way to lead or control this process. This Journal 
is not a cultural museum--not a collection of articles by white women about women 
of other cultures, or visits/interviews with women of color, etc. It is not an analy- 
sis of racism by white women. It is not an opportunity for white women to lament 
in poetry and prose (a) our regrets and guilt over racism, (b) what we know in our 
hearts that we ourselves lose because of racism (similar to exposes about how men 
are hurt by sexism), or (c) the outrageous suffering of people of color which we 
have witnessed and long to help heal or change. 


Of course, white women--and men--have a role in confronting all these issues. 

It is, as Harrison said, all our responsibility to interrupt oppression. We need to ed- 
ucate and challenge each other, not expect our sisters of color to do our work for 
us. We have heard from many the sheer fatigue of being our token teachers, or 
even being our friends if we wear them like badges on our sleeves to prove how 
unracist we are. 

I'm sick of filling in your gaps 

Sick of being your insurance against 

The isolation of your self-imposed limitations 

Sick of being the crazy at your holiday dinners 

Sick of being the odd one at your Sunday Brunches 

Sick of being the sole Black friend to 34 individual white people 


(1) 3 


But the forums for us to do that are much more abundant. White people are al- 


ways and everywhere analyzing and attempting to fix everybody else's "problems. 


We are familiar with this from white men--just think about all the times women 
have had to suffer through speeches, both formal and impromptu (in class, at par- 
ties, at meetings, in the pulpit, at dinner, even in bed), about what women want, 
and how the women's movement should be run. As white women, we need to be 
careful not to do the same thing with our sisters. This is our sisters' forum. 


Pamela Cooper-White 


NOTES 


1 Donna Kate Rushin, "The Bridge Poem," Cherrie Moraga and Gloria Anzaldua, 


eds., This Bridge Called My Back (Watertown, MA: Kitchen Table, Women of 
Color Press, 1983) xxi-xxii. 


Mayalhearth, Audre/fire, Sophia/shapes 


Africa 
on the bridge 
at the center of the world 


\] remembered 
my mother 
and my grandmother 
and my daughter 


And I ached 
and I cried 
curled into a ball, rolled 
gathering all that was and that wasn't into myself 
until I crashed into 


in the bed 
at the center of the world 


I remembered myself 
woman of power 
like the rain embracing 
the earth with tears 


And I ached 
and yearned 


for myself 


Woman: beauty, black, bold 
until I slid into 


Afrekete 


Sophia is 
a woman dancing 
at the center of the world 


As she twirls and spins 
her skirt widens, widens, 
and her children take refuge beneath it 


She dances 
building up speed 
so much so she is unrecognizable 


But her children feel the wind of her dance 
It rushes over them 
and they tingle 


Calling out to her in many names... 
Vyry, Avey, Betsey, Willa, Winnie, 
Annie, Lutie, Zami, Maya... 


She answers to all 
taking each shape as she dances and, 
in doing So, is recognizable again 


Her children draw nearer still. 


Sophia. 


Catherine O'Callaghan 


EDITOR'S FORWARD: 
LET THE VOICES BE HEARD 


African-American women's voices are new and challenging to 
theological discourse. We are a unified voice in that we bear the 
| oppressions of race, class, and gender; however, our voices are not 
monolithic in how we deal with them. We are churched and un- 
churched women, heterosexual and Lesbian, Christian and post- 
Christian, and not all from the Black Church tradition. Some of us 
jhonor patriarchal language and images while others of us do not. 
} We--white women as well as African-American women--have 
used the diversity and multiculturalism among us as a tool to weak- 
jen and to splinter the sisterhood among us. 
The objective of this journal is for our readers to acknowledge 
jand to respect our differences, and to see that with our differences 
we can collectively combat the various forms and "ism" of patriar- 
chy in our lives. 


Irene Monroe 


AWAKENINGS 
Reflections on African-American Survival 
Sandra Blair Smith 


The movie "Awakenings" recounts the poignant true-life story of a group of 
patients at a psychiatric hospital who, as a result of an encephalitis epidemic, had 
suffered deterioration of brain and motor activity as well as impairment of intellect, 
willpower and memory. Experimental administration of the drug L-dopa was 
temporarily successful in reversing their rigidity and tremors, and in restoring them: 
to their normalcy of some 20 years prior. Ultimately, the worst fears were realized | 
and the patients relapsed into their former catatonic state, with only occasional 
periods of responsiveness. Vhough the medical staff, the patients and their loved 
ones were deeply disappointed at this outcome, they found inspiration and hope in 
the knowledge of the new depths of human compassion, strength and courage 
which they had plumbed individually and together, and in the more meaningful 
relationships which they had created. 

This movie caused me to reflect upon the experience of African-Americans in 
this country, and upon the faith and hope we have clung to through the cyclic 
pattern of progression and regression that has marked our history. 

The Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 and the defeat of the slave-holding 
Southern Confederacy in the Civil War in 1865 ended over 240 years of chattel 
slavery in the United States. Reconstruction in the South brought the passage of 
legislation to protect the civil rights of the freed slaves as well as the attempt at 
political and economic reforms to improve their social conditions. This awakening 
that gave rise to a flourishing of promise and opportunity for African- Americans 
was Cut short by 1877 when the last Northern troops were withdrawn from the 
South and concessions were made to win the former Confederate states back into 
the Union. The final decades of the 19th century witnessed the erosion of the 
political rights of African-Americans, and the increase of socio-economic repressioy 
under the stranglehold of racist Jim Crow legislation. 

Oppressive segregation and lack of socio-economic Opportunities in the South 
led to waves of migration to the North and West and to rising urbanization of the 
African-American population at the beginning of the 20th century. Improved 
socio-economic and educational opportunities and the opening up of new vistas for 
those who were part of the armed forces in World War ] contributed to the cultural 
awakening of the 1920's. There was the Harlem Renaissances' flowering of 
literary, musical, artistic and theatrical creativity; growth in intellectual activity; 
emergence of professional and business-persons; increased racial pride, social 
cohesion and political militancy. Much of this impetus lost momentum in the 
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1930's with the worldwide economic depression and a resurgence of racial 
discrimination. 

The aspirations and demands of African-Americans for liberty and equal rights 
were fueled after the 1940's by our participation in the fight overseas during World 
War II, and by the awareness of the contribution made to the economic, social, 
scientific and cultural life at home. The Civil Rights Movement of the 1960's was 
another great epoch of awakening. It sparked widespread political activism, African 
nationalist consciousness and pride, socio-economic advancement and cultural 
creativity. We experienced a renewed sense of self-worth, rediscovered our proud 
heritage, explored our individual and collective potential, and enjoyed the opening 
up of new opportunities. Government repression of radical militancy, economic 
recession, preoccupation with the Vietnam War, growing disinterest in concerns of 
African-Americans, migration of the middle-class to the suburbs, decline of the 
inner cities, and rising social problems were factors that contributed to setbacks in 
the revitalization and progress of the African-American community. 

Now having crossed the threshold of the 1990's, we are painfully aware of the 
gains we risk losing or not ever making as a result of the reentrenchment of white 
America and the insidiousness of institutional racism. Our community is faced with 
serious socio-economic problems and lacks the material resources to adequately 
eradicate them. We have come to realize that integration has not been reciprocal and 

‘that one of its costs is the loss of traditions and values that have been key to our 
survival as a people. We are learning that we cannot rely solely upon institutional 
initiatives and policies to address systemic causes of oppression--society can enact 

‘human rights but cannot legislate against the dehumanizing effects of virulent 
prejudice or benign neglect. 

How then do we sustain the vitality and energy of our awakenings so that we do 
not fall into a catatonic stupor engendered by disillusionment, hopelessness and 
apathy in the face of tremendous odds? 

One means is by preserving our history so that we know who we are as a 
people, and are able to affirm our self-worth, dignity and humanity. The 
organization in 1926 by Dr. Carter G. Woodson of a Black History observance was 
an important step toward documenting and uplifting our achievements and 
contributions, and promoting our awareness of and pride in a history that has often 
been negated or ignored. 

For African-American women, the need to deliberately record and affirm our 
story becomes even more pressing because of the marginalized role of females in 
oppressed, patriarchal societies. During slavery, African-American men were not 
able to enjoy the higher status that is automatically allowed males in a patriarchy, 
but, after emancipation, they began to assume the traditional male role of protector 
and provider. As male control and supremacy increased, sex role distinctions 
became more sharply delineated and, by the end of the nineteenth century, male 
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domination and leadership of African-American society was the norm. Women 
were restricted to subordinate roles in public and domestic life. Thoughthe 
twentieth century has seen women increasingly move into all sectors of public life, 
the church is one sector in which being female is, as Frances Beale terms it, 
"double jeopardy." 

The African-American church has historically been the primary arena in which 
the African-American man, whose rights have been so restricted in the broader 
society, could exercise leadership and authority. From the inception of the 
independent African-American church, women have responded to God's call and 
anointing for ministry, but men have not easily yielded their positions of privilege. 
Scripture and tradition have been used to justify the perpetuation of subordination 
of women in church life. The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church began 
ordaining women in the 1890's but ordination was denied women by other 
African-American denominations until the mid-twentieth century. Even today, 
some African-American churches strongly oppose the ordination of women and do 
not allow women in the pulpit. African-American women in predominantly white 
denominations face the added bias of racism. 

Despite these obstacles, we continue to experience God's spiritual awakening 
and we move forward along the pathway boldly carved out for us in the 1800's by 
our preaching sisters such as Jarena Lee, Rebecca Cox Jackson, Amanda Berry 
Smith, Sarah Gorham, Frances Jackson Coppin, Julia Foote and Mary Small, and 
by such pioneer church-builders of the early twentieth century as Lucy Smith and 
Ida Robinson. We are inspired by the consecration of Bishops Leontine Kelly and 
Barbara Harris, and encouraged by the growing numbers of those who have felt the: 
pouring out of God's spirit and are stepping out into pastoral, teaching, counseling,, 
chaplaincy, advocacy and other areas of ministry. 

As African-American women and as a people, we are sustained and given hope 
by our unique relationship with a liberating God who is with us in our struggle for 
survival, who affirms our humanity, and whose justice prevails. 


"God of our weary years, 

God of our silent tears, 

Thou who has brought us thus far on the way; 
Thou who has by Thy might, 

Led us into the light, 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray." 


("Negro National Anthem," 
James Weldon Johnson) 


THE HIGH COST OF ONENESS 
Dorothy M. Williams 


al look upon all the world as my parish...that in whatever part of it I am I judge it 
meet, right, and my bounden duty to declare, unto all that are willing to hear, the 
glad tidings of salvation." 


(John Wesley) 


"There is one body and one Spirit just as also you were called in one hope of your 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God and Creator of all who is over 
all and through all and in all." 


(Ephesians 4:4-5) 


"For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether slaves or free and we were made to drink of one Spirit." 


| d Corinthians 12:13) 


| The inherent message in the irrefutable principles of "out-reaching love" and the 
} "hallowing of life" in the precepts of the Apostle Paul and John Wesley is a call to 
} "oneness." The spirit and the implementation of the journey toward "oneness" is 
stated succinctly in The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church . 


"Appointments are to be made with consideration of the gifts and graces of those 
appointed, to the needs, characteristics, and opportunities of congregations and in- 
stitutions, and with faithfulness to our commitment to an open itineracy. Open ite- 
neracy means appointments are made without regard to race, ethnic origin, sex, 
color or age, except for the provision of mandatory retirement. Through appoint- 
ment-making, the connectional nature ot the United Methodist system is made visi- 
ble." (The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church. 530.1, 1988) 
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As valiant and exemplary as that standard is in the abstract, someone, indeed, 
many, must make this portion of the Discipline a reality. 


There is an increasing number of Black clergywomen being appointed to cross- 
racial parishes in the United Methodist Church. If Black clergywomen are to hear 
clearly and respond precisely to the call, given the reality of the "flawed" church 
(racism, sexism, ageism), the question which must be asked is: How do we hold 
in tension that charge that leads to "oneness" rather than "otherness" and honor 
Henri Nouwen's ideas of the minister who "is called to be the wounded healer, the 


one who must look after his [her] own wounds but at the same time be prepared to 
heal the wounds of others"? (1) 


Based on the commission to labor toward the actuality of "oneness," the purpose 
of this article is threefold: 
1) To explore the nature and effects of cross-racial appointments on Black 
clergywomen; 
2) To offer suggestions to decision-makers and those who are currently in cross- 
racial appointments (also to those who are considering such appointments); and 
3) To offer support and encouragement to those who are on this particular phase of 
the journey. 

In addition, this article attempts to address two crucial questions: 

1) What is the prevailing impact upon those Black clergywomen who serve in 
cross-racial appointments? 


2) How can we cope with the stress of such appointment when it threatens the ef- 
fectiveness of ministry? 


DESCRIPTI F_ SAMPLI 


In an attempt to address these questions, I surveyed eighteen Black clergywom- 
en in the United Methodist Church serving in the continental United States. Eleven 
were placed in urban areas; and four in suburban areas. Sixteen out of eighteen re- 
spondents were on the cutting edge of cross-racial appointments--a new experience 
for them. I use the term "cutting edge" because Black clergy traditionally are ap- 
pointed largely to Black parishes, therefore serving a known racial and cultural con- 
stituency. The range of experience of the respondents extended from seminary 


eee to ministers ready for retirement. The average length of service was about 
ive years. 
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AIR 


The questionnaire was primarily concerned with exploring the experiences of 
these Black clergywomen in cross-racial appointments. I was especially interest- 
ed in the uniqueness of the experiences, the difficulties (stress, if any) and the re- 
sources that might have had supportive effects in minimizing and/or in 
overcoming difficulties. 


INDI 


The questionnaire responses yielded the following information about the nature 
of cross-racial appointments and their effects on Black clergywomen: 
A. The awareness that Black clergywomen must struggle not only with sexism 
but also with racism; 
'B. The inadequacy of advance preparation provided to facilitate an easier transi- 
tion into this kind of appointment; 
C. The lack of models and resources, initially, for support of Black clergywomen 
to prevent cross-racial appointments from becoming very lonely and stressful 
experiences; 
D. The success of some (at least four) of the cross-racial appointments. 


I I THE FINDI 


A. Sexism and Racism 

| The idea of an inclusive church is frightening to many of our white sisters and 
| brothers. Ten of the eighteen respondents mentioned experiences of sexism and 

| racism: "As a minority female, I have to deal not only with sexism, but also with 
racism." " I have to deal with racism on a subtle level." [There is] a resistance on 
the part of majority [Caucasian] men in accepting my authority as pastor, and/or 
my leadership." "The problem for me is attempting to help my white members to 
understand that I and my husband are not different from the other ethnic minori- 
ties in the community that we serve. Two of us are all right," [but by implica- 
tion, not the others]. "People [Caucasians] feel pity instead of understanding the 
strength required." [The] congregation is anti-female." "We are generally paid 
less, given the more difficult churches." Several also mentioned being "held back 
or given the more difficult placement by the church hierarchy." A few lamented 

| that "the support of minority men is generally lacking." Also mentioned by sever- 
| al respondents was the need to be vigilant, to withstand continual testing, and to 

} be constantly aware of politics. 

| We do not live in a color-free or genderless society. Black clergywomen ex- 

| perience the double whammy of racism and sexism. This duality of racism and 

+ sexism can skew conscious perception and obscure the deeper psychological : 
issues. : 


For example, negative reactions to Black skin lie in the historical identification | 
of blackness with evil, sin and mystery. Racism's twin, sexism (in this study), is 
reinforced not only by the above mystique surrounding blackness, but also by the 
image of Eve (the female), who is less than male (Genesis 3:16). This skewed per- 
ception is then translated to mean that women are inferior and powerless. If I then 
add the idea that Black is evil, sinful and mysterious to the idea that Eve, the female, 
is less than male, then the equation is complete. It then becomes clear why some 
white congregations have difficulty accepting the leadership of Black clergywomen. 

The relationship between Black male and female clergy is often difficult at best. 
As noted above, several clergy sisters cite the lack of support from Black brothers 
in the ministry. Though this issue is not the focus of my study, it is worth noting 
the thoughts of Reverend James Cone on this issue, "Black theology has been a 
Black-male dominated enterprise and to the extent that it continues to be so, our sis- 
ters say quite clearly, it cannot be an authentic means of liberation." (2) Though 
Cone is speaking specifically of the problem in Black theology, the larger implica- 
tions of his thinking are obvious and relevant to the dynamics between Black clergy 
men and women. Cone continues: "...whatever the reason for our [Black clergy- 
men's] silence on the unique oppression of Black women, we now must realize that 
our continued silence can only serve to alienate us further from our sisters. We 
have no other choice but to take a public stance for or against their liberation." (3) 


B. Inadequacy of Advance Preparation 

Eighteen respondents answered question number 6, "What resources have given 
support to your efforts to overcome this difficulty and/or sustain you?" Nota single 
woman listed seminary experience and training as a source from which to draw sup- 
port. As I reflect upon my own seminary experience and training, I recall little ex- 
posure to general or specific material about cross-racial appointments. The 
responses to this questionnaire suggested some issues which should be dealt with in 
training: 
1. How can one retain Black identity while relating to the culture to which one is 
ministering? Several respondents mentioned their inner conflict over this issue and 
their feelings of isolation from their own cultural and racial roots. 
2. How does one deal with "at risk" churches? The following issues are most 
important: 
a. “We are generally given the most difficult churches." 
b. "Most congregations that have a sense of hopelessness have to be taught how to 
be cooperative, nurturing, caring, listening and potentially growing." 
c. "Small memberships with larger than life responsibilities are more often the place 
where Black clergywomen are appointed." 
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Seminaries are totally inattentive to these problems in the ministry of Black cler- 
gywomen. The call of Christ is towards "oneness": "...that they may all be one” 
(John 17:21). Black clergywomen in increasing numbers are responding favorably 
to the call through the acceptance of appointments which promote this precept of 
"oneness." However, the lack of vision in the seminaries with regard to more rele- 
vant curricular offerings that address these and other social and political concerns 
means potential failure for Black women ministers. 


C. Stress and Loneliness Due to Lack of Models and Resources for 
Support 

Half the respondents mentioned formal or informal support groups that have 
helped them to deal with these stresses: "The Black clergywomen [in this area] 
have begun to meet...monthly." "We have a support group which meets quarterly." 

"(I have] the support of close friends.” "I'm affiliated with [others]." 

There were problems with geographic isolation and not having the time or the 
money to get together often enough. "Both appointments have been in isolated 
communities with a minimal Black presence...I experience ongoing isolation in that 
there are no social opportunites for me...I also found it hard to maintain personal 
contact with friends because the phone bills were and are too expensive." "Please 
send me the name and address of a Black clergywoman who is sitting in my 
place...so that I can have some solid support." 

Appropriate "vintage" role models are non-existent. Two respondents offered 
the following comments: "I have consistently found myself to be a groundbreaker 
without a role model." "I sense an encouragement from some of the white wom- 
en...(but I ] hunger for a model from the Black women." The impetus for the re- 
search on and the writing of this article was greatly influenced by the fact that I, as a 
Black clergywoman in a cross-racial appointment, faced similar questions about 
lack of role models. In response to my concerns, I was told that I was "the model,” 
since I was the first Black woman ordained Elder in this Conference and the first to 
serve in a cross-racial appointment. 

The tone of loneliness and isolation which frequently came through the respons- 
es suggested that there has not been sufficient support for sharing problems, and 
exploration of possible solutions. Appropriate predecessors are unavailable and no 
one has thought to monitor the situation. Subsequently, the trial and error process 
becomes not only very painful, but also quite costly in human and financial terms. 


D. Successful Cross-Racial Appointments 

Four respondents seemed to have had mostly successful appointments. From 
them, and from others, some insights into factors contributing to success may be 
gained. One white male pastor was a friend and mentor and set the tone for the con- 
gregation. The respondent said "This pastor did a wonderful job of transitioning 
the members.” The commitment of the Conference and significant support groups 
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at Conference level were mentioned by several respondents. Another Black clergy- 
woman said she was accepted "once the congregation got to experience me in wor- 
ship and one-to-one." Another said, "Approach people as people." "Keep an open 
mind." "Don't make assumptions about them." "Accept all where and as they are. 
"IT am one of color with a particular gift to share with my white parishioners. 

"Love all races and surround them with the love of God." 

Successful cross-racial appointments are nurtured not only by parish pastors 
who cultivate positive attitudes, but also by Conference administrators who design 
strategies to address issues related to transition. In addition, faith in the Christian 
vision of service through charity/love, and belief in the purpose of "the call" sus- 
tained Black female clergy. 


CONCLUSIONS y 


The findings of this study suggest the perils of being among the pioneers as 
Black clergywomen accepting cross-racial appointments. There is racism, Overt and 
covert; sexism; loneliness; frustration; conflict over identity. Moreover, the find- 
ings suggest many other problems beyond the scope of this preliminary study. 
Support groups are vital but not adequately or consistently available. Training for 
dealing with the particular problems involved is lacking. These findings also re- 
vealed some successful placements and some guidance along the path toward 
“oneness.” 


DI I AND ESTI 


A. Discussion 

The call to the principle of "oneness" is one of critical primacy. In His prayer to 
His Father, Christ prayed this prayer on our behalf, "...that they may be one...that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent me." (John 17:21). Inherent within this 
prayer is not only a mandate to become one but also the blessed support of God to 
manifest within the disciples a representation of this call to "oneness." We do not 
lack the gifts needed to achieve this end. The issue is whether we will choose to act 
with integrity in this regard. In my opinion, if we are to become an integrated 
body, we must deal with those problems which lead to discontinuity. If allowed to 
deteriorate further, the residual effects of these issues will rupture into negative, 
questionable behaviors within the individual, as well as in the whole body of 
Christ. More precisely stated, stress tends to impact discordantly on the self-esteem 
and personal faith of some of Christ's messengers, creating serious impediments to 
ministry. While Dr. Amuzie Chimezie suggests that "psychologically, it is a burden 
to have to deal with cultural ambivalence inherent in being bi-cultural or having to 
relate to the contradictory expectations of two cultures," as disciples of Christ, we 
do not have another alternative. (4) 
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B. Suggestions 

1. Decision-Makers 

There is an urgent need for intentionality in addressing the issues raised in this 
study during seminary training. To those who are in policy-making positions, a 
task force is needed to engage in further research to better prepare ministers and de- 
velop means through which unnecessary stress might be minimized. It was sug- 
gested by one District Superintendent that a case study might be a very helpful 
planning tool. That is to say, the ministry of a Black clergywoman in a cross-racial 
appointment would be observed for a period of three to five years. The results of 
this nv ipapaas would then serve as the baseline for the development of course 
work. 

Moreover, seminaries ought to be more closely monitored to ascertain if their cur- 
riculum schedules reflect the broad issues inherent in cross-racial appointments. 
One repondent reported the following experience. "Aside from the historical issues 
that exist between Blacks and whites, I found the people to be very hesitant to 
openly discuss the state of their chaos when I arrived. It was as though they were 
ashamed to let me, a Black woman, who is also an outsider, know that things were 
not running as they were supposed to." Attention then ought to be expended in or- 
ganizing classes which deal with issues such as: how to deal with "at risk" church- 
es in this context; ways to resolve and/or handle issues related to one's own cultural 

-and racial roots; and how to address matters of gender. 

The acquisition of skills which enhances one's ability to define personal needs, 
and to more scientifically organize support networks which address these needs, is 
a very important component and ought to be addressed. 

In reference to itineracy, leaders of transitional workshops ought to develop spe- 
cific sections for ministers who are in cross-racial appointments. Existing pastors 
who are willing should be used to help to prepare the congregations. Consideration 
of Black clergywomen with regard to location as well as to salary should be part of 
the appointment process. (In this study some respondents indicated that they felt 
even more isolated when they were placed in rural areas, as well as in a cross-racial 
appointment.) 

2. Black Clergywomen 

Some suggestions can be implemented immediately. The idea of support groups 
is an excellent one, but such groups need to be organized with integrity and inten- 
tionality. Perception is needed to identify problems. Marian Coger refers in her 
study to Pierce's three catergories of needs--"comforting," "clarifying," and = 
"confronting." (5) According to Coger, Pierce points out that support comes in dif- 
ferent forms, based on different sorts of needs each of us have within ourselves in 
the face of stress. [Pierce] points to three basic forms of support needed personally 
and professionally: these are comforting, clarifying and confronting. [Pierce] de- 
scribes the people who fulfill these needs for us as comforters, clarifiers and con- 
fronters. A comforter is one who holds us, affirms us, and lets us know that our 


being is loved and accepted even if our doing is unacceptable. A clarifier is one 
who puts information together, helps us sort out what is relevant, and brings new 
light to situations. A confronter is one who gives constructive criticism that we are 
able to hear. Compatibility of needs will have a sustaining effect on the develop- 
ment, stability and durability of the group. 

In rural areas, there tends to be only one church for any given denomination. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that each of these pastors experiences feelings of isola- 
tion and loneliness. A group model based on the comforting mode might begin to 
address these needs. Although I serve in an urban area, the first year of my ap- 
pointment in a cross-racial parish, two white pastors and I formed a comforting/ 
clarifying group. The context for the formation of this group had to do with the fact 
that we were serving small struggling parishes. In earlier sessions as we con- 
versed, we recognized that wé shared several common needs--to be affirmed, to sort 
out information objectively and to identify feelings accurately in order to respond to 
given situations more appropriately. Over time, we learned to trust and to share at 
very deep and meaningful levels. 

Several respondents shared other helpful suggestions: 

1. “I would highly recommend a quarter of CPE." 

2. "My Conference has a real commitment to this type of an appointment." 
The pastors who are involved are assigned a staff person...we have a support group 
which meets quarterly." 

3. "Spiritual retreats are helpful.” 

Overwhelmingly, respondents spoke of their own faith, and their awareness of 
their own calling. "One must continue to keep the faith that God has called one into 
this ministry." 


REFLECTIONS 


EEDS AND IL_ LEAD T EW_BEGINNI 


Some years ago, I stood on the deck of my home with seeds and soil in hand. 
Metaphorically and realistically, the incubation of new life loomed on the horizon. 
For quite some time I had known what my purpose was in life (to express the ac- 
cessibility of the unconditional love of God to others) but I had no insight into how 
I was to actualize this purpose in the world. Thus, as I stood on that memorable 
morning, seeds and soil in hand, I became unequivocally aware of a "small clear 
voice," pulsating in my inner ear. This was the message: "Go to a religious 
school." Energized beyond words to describe, I began the new jouney. Throughout 
the process, there have been times when the rocky terrain, the thistles and thorns 
threatened the very survival of this budding plant. Enigma curtained off light to the 
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tilting-ground so that the seedling began to wither. That is to say, many questions 
struggled in search of answers. As mega-contradictions in Methodist practices, in 
terms of racism and sexism spoke for themselves, the impact impeded health 
development, psychologically and spiritually. In his description of Methodism, 
Gerald Kennedy observed, "As the roots of Methodism went down 'deeper' in 
American soil, the English heritage was modified to comply with new conditions." 
(6) Well, what about the grafting of this little sprig? What about the stirring and 
fluttering of this little seed for new birth within me? What about my Black sister 
clergy? Would this Methodist heritage modify itself to comply with our special 
needs--particularly when we are gifting the Church by making visible the Discipline 
principle (530.1) and doing so at great psychological, physical and spritual 
expense? 

As one who is presently serving in a cross-racial appointment, I certify that 
there have been times when the soil has been rocky and nothing seemed to bloom. 
The primary sustaining force for me has been an unflagging certainty that God has 
called me into the ordained ministry, to proclaim the message of God's forgiveness 
and unconditional love. The disciplines of prayer and meditation have been my fun- 
damental braces as I reach out for deeper intimacy in my relationship with God, in 
and through Christ Jesus. Moreover, when I am observant of my needs and have 
had the opportunity to match them with the needs of others, support groups have 
been and remain excellent means by which to minimize certain stressful issues in 
my life. Also, I have found it important in my experience to develop a sense of real 
community with the people whom I serve. One respondent said it most succinctly: 
"Love the people. They are God's people, too, for the Black clergywoman in the 
midst of her own pain and suffering is still [the Minister] called to be the wounded 
healer, the one who must look after his [her] own wounds but at the same time be 
prepared to heal the wounds of others." As I reflect upon the reporting and descrip- 
tion of the pain and the suffering of my clergysisters, it is abundantly clear, by relat- 
edness, that the wounds inflicted are mostly caused by racism, but sexism based 
especially on resentment of women in positions of authority is equally damaging. 


RESPONSE 


Amuzie Chimezie's observation in The Western Journal of Black Studies on the 
effects of bi-culturality compounded by racism is quite poignant. He reports the 
following: 

"Psychologically, it is a burden to have to deal with the cultural ambivalence in- 
herent in being bi-cultural or having to relate to the contradictory expectations of 
two cultures. Some Blacks might not be able to successfully integrate these dispar- 
ate cultural expectations and may, consequently, suffer psychological disorganiza- 
tion. Since racism and being Black contribute toward an anxiety-arousing 
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behavior, a bi-cultural Black person has to keep perpetual vigilance over his [her] 
Black culture to ensure that it does not show in the ‘wrong’ situations. It requires a 
great amount of psychic energy to maintain such vigilance." (7) Chimezie's” 
thoughts are significant since several respondents raised the question of retention of 
Black identity while relating to the culture to which one is ministering. Some men- 
tioned their inner conflict over this issue and their feelings of isolation from their 
own cultural and racial roots. These feelings are identified in Chimezie's concept of 
bi-culturality. Chimezie accurately identifies the psychic phenomenon but Renita J. 
Weems moves beyond simply "vigilance" to suggestions for healing the psychic 
scars. She writes: 

",..1solation from one another is a luxury we cannot afford...our estrangement 
from one another continues to compromise the integrity of our witness as God- 
fearing women. , 

The future of our families depends upon our ability to bridge over the memories 
of our scars. The future of our people depends upon our willingness to tunnel 
through the tragedies of our past encounters. 

The future of our world depends upon our resolve to walk headlong into that 
which makes us different as diverse tribes of a vast world and to march Straight into 
that which binds us as people of God." (8) 

If we don't, who will? 

Renita Weems' images of "bridging over scars" and “tunneling through trage- 
dies" seem to direct one's attention to the notion of viewing old realities through un- 
domesticated lens--that is, seeing old realities in new ways. To have the energy to 
“bind and unbind one's own wounds and at the same time be prepared to heal the 
wounds of others," in the context of this discussion, one must be empowered by "a 
purpose recognized by (oneself) as a mighty one..." (9) 


THE FUTURE TASK 


This final section addresses shifts in attitudes with regard to old images. There is: 
POWER in envisioning old images in new ways. As pioneers, Black clergywomen 
stand in a unique place with a unique opportunity. We have the opportunity to 
greatly influence the change from "otherness" to "oneness." 

Two old images come to mind. The image of positionality for Blacks in relation- 
ship to whites (whites on the top, Blacks on the bottom) and W.E.B. DuBois's im- 
age of Black "double consciousness." (10) | 

If one describes the bottom as being the foundation, what happens when the 
foundation shifts? This question was presented in a lecture that I recently attended. 
The speaker answered the question in this manner: "What happens is that every- 
thing above the foundation shifts, as well." Viewed from this perspective the bottom: 
becomes a very powerful and important part of the whole. A mild shift renders 
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the building out of plumb, with cracks in the plaster or sheet rock. And an extreme 
shift results in the complete demise of the building. Seen in this context the stability 
of the foundation becomes the most important aspect of the building. To miss the 
point here is to conclude that the writer is merely describing the actual position of 
Black people, maybe even confirming it. Quite the contrary! The point is that one 
is empowered by his or her ability to vision, to image, to transform old stereotypes. 
This is the value in reassessing the bottom or position. 

The second image has to do with the apparent hopelessness in W.E.B. DuBois's 
concept of Black "double consciousness. One ever feels his twoness: an 
American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two war- 
ring ideas in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn 
asunder." (11) DuBois's comment, in reality, celebrates the "dogged strength" of 
Black people who have survived in spite of the divided consciousness caused by ra- 
cism. The old image of people bent by struggles is replaced by the Christian one of 
one's soul made strong and resilient by the fires of adversity. That is to say, revis- 
ioning and redefining these old images give strength and power. Hence, in terms 
of this study, the new visioning erects the scaffolding necessary to counterbalance 
some of the stress inherent in cross-racial appointments. Essentially, this transfor- 
mation of attitude stands one in the readiness to more fully engage in the work of 
jthe ultimate Christian task--Christ's call to "oneness." 


SUMMARY 


| As servants of Christ, we are commissioned to labor toward the actuality of 
\"oneness." In an attempt to make visible this call, an increasing number of Black 
iclergywomen are accepting appointments to cross-racial parishes in the United 
|Methodist Church. However, those Black clergywomen who serve in cross-racial 
|appointments to some extent experience overt and/or implied acts of racism and sex- 
jism. Consequently, the prevailing impact of racism and sexism upon those women 
jis an intensified manifestation of counteractive stress. The tangibility of this stress 
|appears most clearly in the thunderous, but voiceless ache of loneliness, isolation 
and frustration. Often it is related to the expressed conflict over self-identity while 
serving the other culture. Even so, the primary problem is not that Black clergy- 
women reject these appointments. To the contrary, not one of the women who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire indicated that she rejected such an appointment. 
Predominantly, the concerns which surfaced had to do with the lack of adequate as- 
sistance by seminaries and other decision-makers to help facilitate smooth transi- 
tions into cross-racial appointments. 

As one who accepted a cross-racial appointment and as author of this paper, | 
have suggested both immediate and long-range strategies for the diminution of these 
undeserved problems, as well as the subsequent and undeserved stress. 
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Immediate suggestions: 


1. Support groups are extremely helpful. (Perception is needed to identify 
specific needs). 

. The unfaltering awareness of one's faith and call are paramount. 

. Spiritual retreats are invaluable. 

. Spiritual disciplines, as outlined in Foster's book, Celebration of 
Discipline are most sustaining. (12) 


HWW 


Long-range suggestions: 


1. Close monitoring of seminaries is needed to ascertain if their curriculum 
schedules reflect the bread issues inherent in cross-racial appointments. 

2. A three-to-five year case study would be invaluable in the development of 
course work at the seminary level. 

3. Intentionality at the Conference level is extremely important with regard to 
special issues inherent in cross-racial appointments. 


LUSION:; "THERE' PLACE FOR Y THE 
CHURCH" 


I found great hope and strength in reading Marian Coger's reflections in her 
booklet on stress. She says "ministry felt like giving birth. While the labor of love 
may be long and hard and painful, the new life that emerges is so beautiful and ex- 
citing that I almost forget the pain that preceded it... The labor pains can be borne 
with greater ease with the proper knowledge, skills and support. This is why we 
need those with whom we can celebrate and those with whom we can mourn. This 
is why we rely on those who bear with us our intermittent pain...I hope for a world. 
free from...hate, racism and sexism...I hope for a world characterized by sharing, 
cooperation and mutual encouragement...Although my part in transforming that 
hope into reality may be painful, like the pain of childbirth, I know that I do not 
need to face that alone. My midwife God has given the strength and encouragementt 
to go forth, and has given me companions for the labor...And so we go ahead and 
do it. In the doing, one of our tasks is to find the means by which we are enabled 
to go ahead again, and again, and again, and again..." (13) 

How fitting that the metaphor of seed and soil which described my awakening 
into service in the life of Christ should parallel Marian Coger's metaphor of child- 
birth and midwifery where the seed of spiritual life is "birthed." In the combination: 
of these images of fertility and birth is the fullness of the Black clergywoman's call 
to ministry. No birthing process is easy--not for the one giving birth, not for the 
one being born. It is this truth that we need to remember. 
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Black clergywomen, there's a place for you and me in the (United Methodist) 
Church. There is a unique opportunity to be found in accepting cross-racial ap- 
pointments--an opportunity to incarnate, to make visible the truth: "There is one 
body and one Spirit just as also you were called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Creator of all who is over all and 
through all and in all." (Ephesians 4:4-5) Ours is the task of creating the "oneness" 
from "otherness!" "For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bound or free and we were all made to drink of one 
Spirit." (I Corinthians 12:13) 
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JUST BETWEEN US... 
A Reflection on Internalized Racism 


Traci C. West 


Is it possible, I wonder, for whites to leave the room? Can we excuse white 
folks from occupying the front and center, dominating, determining space, even for 
just a brief period of time? I don't know if it is possible, but I wish it were. 


I blame my upbringing for instilling in me two entirely contradictory worldviews 
on race and religion. I can hear both views loudly and emphatically in the deep- 
toned voice of my mother and my aunts--blood relatives and friends of my mother. 
Along with the voice, I can see the accompanying tilted head and finger pointing at 
me saying: "Girl, this is God's world!" and also saying: "White folks run this 
world, honey, and don't you EVER forget it!" My understanding of this collective 
voice of my upbringing has been that the idea of this being "God's world is a cer- 
tainty yet to be completely fulfilled, while the idea of white folks being in charge is 
simply a factual reality one must cope with each day. Even God cannot send the 
ever present white folks out of the room. I have bumped into this problematic 
reality often in my ministry over the past several years. 


When I was appointed to serve my first parish, directly out of seminary, I re- 
member sitting in the home of an older member of my congregation, and being con- 
fronted by this troubling racial phenomenon. It was my second week of being a 
full-time pastor, enthusiasm was spurting out of the top of my head and dripping 
from my ears. This elderly Black woman had fed me a delectable supper and told 
me many interesting tales of her growing up years, proudly, repeatedly, informing 
me (as if removing some kind of stigma) that her family was not from the South, 
that they were Black New Englanders, and had been so for several generations. 
Half-way through the lemonade and the homemade pie, as we enjoyed the light 
summer breeze on the screened in porch, she got to the main point of the dinner in- 
vitation. You see, I was the church's second Black pastor. My immediate prede- 
cessor had left after fourteen months in the midst of some widely known personal 
problems. She and many others had vehemently opposed the appointment of an- 
other Black pastor, arguing that they'd had one and it didn't work out (but that's a 
whole other story for another time). As I sat there appreciating the importance this 
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parishioner attached to this discussion, she leaned toward me and said loudly, 
"Don't embarrass us in front of these white folks, do you hear me?" She then told 
me in detail how my predecessor had made mistakes and pointedly explained that I 
was not to do the same. The church was forty percent Black, but she made it clear 
that it was the whites that mattered. 

There we were: a Black woman in her seventies, and a Black woman in her 
twenties and the subject was not our church, not our God, but what white folks 
think. She wanted to teach me that they are the one and only measuring rod for 
evaluating my ministry. Moreover, in the interaction between us there was a total 
objectification not just of me, but also of herself. Sadly, within her own logic, she 
was simply an object in a church she had helped to found and actively maintain over 
the past thirty years. The devaluation of self was profound. 

This was to be the first of many occasions she found it necessary to teach me to 
respect the omnipresent white measuring rod. One of the ensuing instances that 
particuarly stands out in my memory was when she pulled me aside to warn me to 
stop speaking about apartheid and Blacks in South Africa in my sermons because it 
was making the white families too uncomfortable. One member, a white man who 
had been born and raised in South Africa had stopped coming to church, because of 
me, she surmised. Of course, this example led her into a lengthy diatribe about 
how I was driving the white folks away. 

I was extremely frustrated by the absence of any possiblity of a direct 
relationship with this woman. Every interaction seemed mediated by a packed 
stadium of scrupulously observant white folks that followed her around 
interminably watching and judging. I wanted God to excuse the stadium of white 
folks, for just a moment, that we might have a glimpse of a de-objectified, authentic 
relationship. 

Recently, at a battered women's shelter board meeting in my local area, I 
experienced a similar, puzzling dynamic among my secular colleagues. The Board 
is made up of women attorneys, educators, social workers and health 
professionals. I serve on the Board and chair the Nominating Committee. In our 
committee's effort to democratize the nominating process I handed out an 
informational sheet and questionnaire for every Board member to recommend a 
candidate to join the Board. On the sheet there was a list of qualifications to 
consider including the following categories: "a commitment to ending violence 
against women; formerly battered women; particular skills useful to Board, ice., 
CPA, MSW, graphics, fundraising, women of color; commitment to racial 
inclusiveness, gay/lesbian rights;" etc. To my chagrin, the Black and Latina 
women at the meeting (4 out of a total of 15) began to raise strong objections to the 
category “women of color" being included on the list of qualifications to consider, 
because, they said, the list didn't Say that we should consider white women. They 
argued that it was racist to exclude white women from the list of important 


ea I then defended the document by explaining that I thought that we 


needed to be more intentional about including women of color because of the nature 
of racism in Our society, as evidenced by the fact that the Board is presently 
overwhelmingly majority white, in an organization serving a city where whites are 
the minority. 

The women disagreeing with me felt that some sort of slight had been leveled 
against white women, and further, that they needed to advocate in behalf of the 
white women. In this case, white women were physically present in the room 
twisting with dis-ease, and saying nothing. The white women on my committee 
who had enthusiastically supported the ideas in the proposal did try to catch my eye 
and give an encouraging nod as I defended the proposal. The President of the 
Board, a white woman, finally ended the conflict by saying: "I think what she [me] 
means is that this is just one category that might be considered among many other 
factors." The category was included without further comment. 

There we were: women of color, similar in age, education, class background, all 
of us in "helping professions." We were volunteers in an organization that in the 
past year has housed over 300 women and children due to violent assaults by men 
and that had to turn away over 1,000 women because of lack of space. Sixty-two 
percent of the women sheltered were Black and Hispanic. I, a Black woman was 
trying to convince two Black and two Latina women that it was not offensive to 
state on an internal memo from my committee to the Board, that we particularly 
want to include women of color on the Board of our organization. 

This was a moment where I truly longed to ask the white women to excuse 
themselves from the room and then say to the sisters: "just between us, what's the 
real deal here? Do you mean what you're saying? I'm really confused." Of course 
I knew that if these women thought it was discriminatory to leave white women off 
a list of qualifications to consider when recommending a Board nominee, they 
certainly wouldn't participate in asking white women to leave the room in the 
middle of a Board meeting. There seemed to be an invisible screen that stilted our 
dialogue and prevented us from directly engaging each other. 

As I thought about it later, offending white women is what seemed to be at stake 
for the women confronting me at the meeting. When the president, 1.e., a white 
woman, finally spoke up and seemed to indicate her approval of my proposal, the 
matter was dropped. It is as if women of color operate as guests of white women, 
feeling illegitimate and frightened of offending the host. The underlying rationale is 
that whites are ultimately in charge and what they think is what matters. It is not 
"our" organization, it's theirs. This kind of internalized racism is so immobilizing. 
It prevents any authoritative confrontation by us, in this instance of the evil of 
brutality by men against women in our community. 

The final example I'd like to offer illustrates another generation afflicted by the 
same problem. On one of the campuses where I serve as campus minister, Thad 
lunch with a young student who had made an appointment to see me regarding 
some racial incidents that had recently taken place. Racial slurs, stating, "niggers 
go home" had been scrawled across the outside of a dorm where several Black f 


students live. Also, this student was friends with a Black student who was being 
tormented by his floor mates in his dormitory by daily, racist, threatening notes 
slipped under his door signed "from the Klan." This student who contacted me 
was quite angry and distraught. As a faithful Christian, he met me primarily to ask: 
"Where is God on this campus? Where is the God of justice I've heard my mini- 
ster talk about?" We had a long talk that day and maintained a good relationship 
over the following year. 

A year later we appeared together on a panel on minority student retention. 
Together with the Dean of Students, a vice president, faculty deans, faculty mem- 
bers, and student representatives, the group discussed some of the problems minor- 
ity students experienced at the University. At the meeting, this same student, now 
head of the African-American Student Association, emphatically described how 
good the University had been for him and all the Black students he knew. I was so 
puzzled by his statements that I needed to talk with him further after the panel. He 
explained that he thought it was important to keep things "upbeat." He wanted to 
make a "positive" impression. 

As I have found so often with the Black and Latina college students’ that I work 
with, this particular student actually believed that the fact that there was racism on 
the campus was in some way his fault. It was somehow related to something that 
he had done that was bad or wrong. He was ashamed and embarrassed by the ruth- 
less violations of his identity by whites over the years he'd been at school. So 
much so that he could not talk about it, even as the leader of the Black student or- 
ganization, when directly asked by University administrators what some of the 
problems Black students faced were. This twenty-year old had already been psy- 
chologically bludgeoned into elevating the protection of whites to his primary con- 
cern, at the cost of telling the truth of his own experience. I saw that one day he 
could easily be arguing against stating the need for inclusion of racial minorities in 
an organization, or tell his Black pastor not to talk about the racist systerm of apart- 
heid publicly. 

Just between us, do you think it is possible to remove white folks from occupy- 
ing the dominating, determining space by which we measure ourselves, value each 
other, and define the truth? Itis a socialization that we need to reject. Ieis-a power- 
ful reality that we need to thwart and excuse from the room, often. It is an idola- 
trous worldview that I think God pulls at us to relinquish. 
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naked came i 


a perfect fit 
was wrapped around a spirit 
yearning drew it together 
and naked came i, a fish 
slipping into air 
then 

the tailor arrived 
all manner of circumstance 
was measured for clothing 
later 

traditions appeared 
to dress a naked mind with 
promises of favor 
i stumbled in hand-me-downs 
for school, church and play 


they hid me or sent me or met me 

each a face clowns decide before curtain call 

i wear houses, cars, degrees, fine china 

and window shades. 

still, naked i walk under this wardrobe 

of persons who present me to ideas that make-up minds 
and my dreams are yards of uncut material 

looking for a proper frame 


| but this garb is a constant trial of undress 

i wonder each night about the person who 

is heaped on the chair, am awestruck by the 
sojourners in my closet and am overwhelmed 
by the vagrants who lounge in leather 


as evening unfolds into day, i am a swath 
skin, sinew, hair, skin, blood, skin 

a moving tendency unravelling remnants 
passed down from the earliest urge 

in a garden called eden. 


Mariah Britton 
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Delta 


someone has been loving me 

an unbroken prayer, begun 

on the shores of a land far away 

mothers, fathers, cousins banded 
together making intercession 

without my knowing, they stroked 
chanted my person through waves of time 
syllables verging crest over crest 


sunset to sunrise 
in the bowels of slavers* 
2 v4 
they groaned a misery ruptured by 
an acidic seepage of human greed 
each hinge in a groan was an utterance of hope 
somehow, urging me to delight in myself as part 
of creation 


had to find it 

the source, a strength 

directed my path 

here, today, in complete quiet of a church 
forty miles from Jamestown Vir ginia** 

here, piano Still, tambourine too 

all clapping ceased, patting feet silenced 
voices muted in morning rain 

here, all my wanderings emerged as a Journey 
became a canoe 


Delta, formed in the face of injustice 
where no promises comforted 

life dangles a capricious line 

of human compassion 

where only the righteous and damned 
know the unspeakable force 

of God they were 

minds stayed, hearts opened 

they were ships undersky 

trusting forward, they 
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were urged by that part of themselves 
no one could slave---Faith 


ml 

a city child, am undergirded 

by women and men, daughters 
and sons who knew a holy spirit 
am at this delta 

formed by all their 

| rivers, oceans and seas 


a love legacy surging 

| in my heart 

now 

it is my turn at the oars 

to kneel at the barrel of guns 

to kneel in the face of liars 

to kneel in the fangs of oppression 
and say 


here, I 

do my love 
no matter 
what comes. 


*another name for slave ships 
** Jamestown is where the first Africans 
were brought to be slaves in America, 1615. 
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In awake of the coming pass 


my prayers are stretched 

along each place around 

this bed. they know new years 
and sweaty feet. 

they know me in an eye of 
submissions 


they take turns 
presenting tickets to 
memory, they smile 

at each entrance around 
the frills. 


cantated words precious, 
care is on the fence 

where teeth know tongue 
and language in Slow release. 


secretive, they are 

moon, midnight and magic 
fixed on objects 

in the dark. 


married in the width 
of humanity, they 
are pieces of road 
some must run 

100 soon 


my prayers are the bottom 
line, pageless and unsigned 
they await the right of 

all things left near the pass. 


a2 


a chant mounds and 
spreads evenly where 
my heart and head rest 
silence swirls, ancient 

and sure. 


, 


Mariah Britton 


Tenders of the Heart 


hands are tenders of the heart 

leaving imprints, suggesting intent 
strengthened or blunted by risk-taking 
they move through life, almost blind, 
searching the face of God. 


sometimes, hands 

Stilled by silence of despair 

muffle screams, touch not the stranger 
of meter habitual embraces with kin 
sometimes our hands become 

a swelling violence, fisted in pockets 
clenched against death 

suddenly, jabbing here and there 

or 

waiting the spirit, in wells of need 
they clasp in prayer for new depths of understanding 


yet 


did you know you're a hand 

one pulse in an eternal rhythm, beating 
from generation to generation 

a human toll seeking task to resolution 
you're a hand 

stretched forth 

each day, choice is the solitary tool 

let go, hold fast to hand-friend, hand-child 
hand-mother or father 


did you know you're a hand 

not flesh, not bone, not a single muscle moved 
can lift the precious work 

only hearts, only hearts surging 

with purpose and power build the energy 
serving hope, serving love, serving joy 
tenders of the heart 


o*) 
e.) 


not the instrument 
but music sent when one 


takes hold and gives tone to 

uttering unlearned in language. 

not the loom 

but craft appearing, weaving 

honed by the desire to connect. 

not the body flexing, yearning to release 
but a need to know the radiance of sharing in 
the splendor that is life. 

not the voice mouthing words 

but the unspoken need to know how it feels 
to be heard 


did you know, hands are we 

together a work defined and unfinished 
tenders of the heart 

able to touch and be touched 

by every creation. 


Mariah Britton 


BONDING AGAINST THE GRAIN 
(A SERMON) 
Irene Monroe 


I INTRODUCTION 


Good Morning Church! Let us begin our worship this morning with a word of 
prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, 

we most heartily thank you for this day. 

We come to praise you in this sanctuary, 

and to serve you with gladness. 

We acknowledge and confess before you our sinful nature 
that is prone toward evil, 

and yet slow toward righteousness. 

You alone, dear God, know how often 

we have sinned in wandering from your ways, 

in forgetting your love, and in wasting your gifts. 

Lift up our hearts, dear God, to the things worthwhile, 
like the laughter of children, 

and the love of Jesus. 

Cleanse us thoroughly from envy, 

unkindness, prejudice, and a hardness of heart. 

Teach us, dear God, to know that even when the storms of 
life are raging, 

| peace awaits us if we just intone your loving name, 

and then allow ourselves to feel the exhilaration of your 


| power. 


| Create in us, dear God, a clean heart, 
| and put a new and aright spirit within us. 

Open our hearts that we may love those who do love us, 
and open our hearts, dear God, that we may love the sinner, 
but not his or her sins. 

And finally, dear God, we ask that may this day bring a 

} renewed love for you in our lives, 

and may we be purified by this love as we move about this 
world changing it from an old world to a new one. AMEN. 


Our text this morning is taken from the first chapter of Ruth. This story is about 
the bonding of two women at a time when a woman's role and identity in society 
are derived from her husband's. This story is about how two women began to 
experience God's presence in their bonding with each other. This bonding implies 
a larger purpose for women than bearing children and having husbands. 


Il TEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 


The story of Ruth is one of the few idyllic stories in the Old Testament. It 
comes out of the violent and turbulent days of the Judges when tribes of men were 
at war with each other. Unlike some of the other stories in the Old Testament, the 
Book of Ruth is not concerned with resolving violent conflicts, but instead creating, 
as the Hebrew interpretation of their names suggest (Naomi means pleasant and 
Ruth means friendship) a "pleasant friendship." 

Their friendship implies a larger promise for women than wives and mothers, 
and a more inclusive loving God than the one we know of in Exodus. For 
instance, God, prior to the Book of Ruth, is pictured as a male warrior. However, 
in the Book of Ruth, God is more female, relational and non-combative, revealing 
in the lives of Ruth and Naomi how two women can begin to experience God's 
presence through their bonding. Their bonding works together for the welfare of 
the entire community, which transforms the whole of Bethlehem. 

One of the reasons why this text is important is that the most common way that 
we experience the empowering presence of God's spirit is through special 
friendships. Ruth and Naomi are descriptive of the need for women to discover 
their strengths together, and not as rivals in seeking the attention, the approval or 
the economic security of men. The text reads: 


When she heard in Moab that the Lord had come to the aid 

of his people by providing food for them, Naomi and her 
daughters-in-law prepared to return home from there. With 
her two daughters-in-law she left the place where she had 
been living and set out on the road that would take them back 
to the land of Judah. Then Naomi said to her two daughters- 
in-law, "Go back, each of you, to your mother's home. May 


the Lord grant that each of you will find rest in the home of 
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another husband." Then she kissed them and they wept aloud 
and said to her, "We will go back with you to your people." 
But Naomi said, "Return home, my daughters. Why would 
you come with me? Am I going to have any more sons, who 
could become your husbands? Return home, my daughters; 
1am too old to have another husband. Even if I thought there 
was still hope for me--even if I had a husband tonight and then 
gave birth to sons--would you wait until they grew up? Would 
you remain unmarried for them? No, my daughters. It is more 
bitter for me than for you, because the Lord's hand has gone 
out against me!" At this they wept again. Then Orpah kissed 
her mother-in-law good-bye, but Ruth clung to her. "Look," 
said Naomi, "your sister-in-law is going back to her people 
and her gods. Go back with her." But Ruth replied, "Don't 
urge me to leave you or to turn back from you. Where you go, 
and where you stay I will stay. Your people will be my people 
and your God my God. Where you die I will die, and there 

I will be buried. May the Lord deal with me, be it ever so 
severely, if anything but death separates you and me." When 
Naomi realized that Ruth was determined to go with her, she 
stopped urging her. So the two women went on until they came 
to Bethlehem. (Ruth 1:6-19a) 


Il TITLE 


The subject of our sermon this morning is often viewed as a frightening and 
juncomfortable concept for both men and women. This morning I will be talking 
labout the bonding of women. A white female poet by the name of Adrienne Rich 
jone stated that, "...connections between and among women are the most feared, the 
most problematic and the most potentially transformative force on the planet." (1) 
owever, in order for us women to exercise our transformative powers, as we see 
jwith Ruth and Naomi, we must then be allowed to bond together. I choose this 
subject this morning so that we all may begin to suspend our fears around this 
koncept and begin to act in love. So, this morning I will be preaching on "Bonding 


" 
. 


IV ATTENTION GETTER 


What is the magnet that draws any two people together? To both the men and 
the women in this congregation this morning, what are some of the uneasy feelings: 
or anxieties you experience when you see two women or groups of women 
together? Think with me this morning, church! What is it about women bonding 
that upsets the status quo or social order that makes Adrienne Rich's quote rest ill ai 
ease with us? 


V SERMONIC PROBLEM 
A. Stated: 


What: As Christians we have a tendency to be suspicious of women who bond 
together for similar interests and/or shared crises. 
yy 
How: In terms of using women's gender as a controlling tool to remind them as to 
what their role in society is. 


Why: Due to a systematic illness called misogyny, but better known to us as "anti-- 
woman" feelings or "Woman-hating." 


B. Defined: 


By this I mean as Christians we tend to exhibit our "anti-women" feelings by 
discriminating against women solely because of their gender. The discrimination o 
a person or persons because of their gender is called sexism. Sexism is the belief 
that one sex, and in this culture it is the male Sex, is inherently superior to another 
sex. Therefore, the superior sex thinks it has the God- given right to dominate. 
Sexism is one of the several components of misogyny because it relegates women 
to roles subordinate to men. It is one of the divisive elements against women's 
bonding, as it simultaneously upholds the status quo of patriarchy in society. 
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C. Elaborated: 


What I am saying is that one's biological difference should not be used as a tool 
to control or be controlled by anyone. In the Book of Ruth we clearly see that the 
toles for Naomi, Orpah and Ruth are to be that of wives and childbearers based 
solely on their gender. However, these women cannot fulfill these ascribed roles 
because all three have lost their husbands to death. Their shared crisis is that they 
presently have no identity or respectable status in society not only because their 
husbands died, but also because they have not borne a male progeny. Naomi has 
an added burden because she is passed the age of bearing children which also 
implies that she is not worthy of marriage once again. Naomi's feelings of a 
{nonentity in society, because of her present plight, is clearly uttered when she 
posed these questions to her daughters-in-law, "Why would you come with me?" 
and "Am I going to have any sons, who could become your husbands?" 

These sort of questions exemplify the fact that misogyny or anti-women feelings 
are not solely acted out by men, but are also deeply internalized by women. This 
self-effacing statement by Naomi can perhaps be heard as an utterance of humility, 
because society has psychologically brow-beat women into submission that is often 
times viewed as humility. Also society has not allowed women to value themselves 
and other women as much as they value men. Most women, whether they are 
conscious or unconcious of their acts spend an exorbitant amount of time seeking 
male affirmation for their entry, approval and security into society. I believe that 
Orpah feared the price she might incur had she risked going to Bethlehem with her 
mother-in-law, Naomi, and Ruth with no certainty of marrying again. 

I believe that Orpah did not want to take the risk of "bonding against the grain" 
when the chances of re-marrying once she returned home were far greater. I 
i believe that if Orpah thought about bonding with her mother-in-law and Ruth to go 
to a strange land, she then quickly realized or knew of the physical danger that can 
come to women who travel without men. Boaz stated to Ruth who wanted to 
harvest in his field, "Watch the field where the men are harvesting, and follow 

along after the girls. I have told the men not to touch you." I believe that Orpah 
| may have realized that the strength it takes to be a woman in a strange land is 
ineeded more than in her homeland where the culture, the men, and the way of life, 
are not necessarily easier but certainly, are a lot more familiar. God knows, it is 
quite difficult and taxing to meet the needs of a culture of men and lifestyle that is 
\different from your own. 
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D. Exemplified: 


1) As women, we are conditioned to meet the needs of our men and our 
children. As Black women, we have been conditioned to meet the socio-emotional 
needs of everyone--Black and white men, children and white women. As women 
we have been the backbone of social institutions, such as the church. As Black 
women our backs have been the bridges in the construction of this entire society. 
As Black women we have had to lift up others as we have attempted to climb 
ourselves. Harriet Tubman comes to mind when I think of the image of "lifting as 
we climb." God gave Harriet the strength to lift her people from slavery as she 
climbed toward her own freedom. As Black women, the more educated we 
became, the stronger our bodies had to develop. Although our services in the 
making of this society sustained the status quo, our rewards for our work have 
been scorn, violence, and hatred. The need for women to bond under these 
circumstances is crucial for their very own survival. However, the actual reality of! 
women physically and emotional bonding with other women is fraught with the fea 
of social and economic isolation as well as increased violence toward them, as 
Orpah must have felt. 

2) In another example, as Black women under Slavery, we had to submit our 
bodies for childbearing, and to the lust of strange white men. As Black women 
after slavery, we have had to head our households as our Black men were being 
systematically denied employment. As Black women during the Black Power 
Movement, many sisters not only submitted their bodies to their men for the cause 
of the revolution, and then took a backseat as Black men ran the Movement, but 
Black women also held the Black household together in order that the Movement 
would benefit their children who would make their entry into society after them. 

Although Black women's services have sustained the status quo, their rewards 
have been labelled as "castrating," "matriarchal," and "man-haters." When Black 
women bonded together to give their feminist voice to the Black Power Movement 
their acts were perceived to be a divisive ploy. When many of the Black women 
persisted on bonding together, because they saw their voice in the Movement as a 
vital component for liberation, they were often confronted with violence. If the 
violence was not physical, it was then always verbal. As Adrienne Rich said, 
"...connections between and among women are the most feared, the most 
problematic and the most potentially transformative force on this planet." (2) We, 


as women, fear the potentiality and the force, and the God-given powers we have 
as a group. 
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3) As a group, women have the transforming power to change the world. We 
have the power because it says in the scripture if we bond together and ask God 
what it is you want, then it will be given to us; if we seek, it will be found, and if 
we knock the door will be open to us. And Jesus said that when two or three of us 
come together in his name he would be right there in our midst with us. 

In order for us as women to claim and to affirm our strength and independence, 
we must have a shared faith in the potential transforming power that lies in wom- 
en's bonding. We must first realize as women, before anyone will take our actions 
seriously, that we are part of an ongoing stream of women who have been trans- 
formed by the love of God and who have become agents of hope for their entire 
community. Ruth was the agent of hope and the heroine in her new community. 
She became God's agent who not only established a place and an identity for her- 
self in society, but for her mother-in-law, Naomi, as well. However, before Ruth 
could become an agent for God, she first had to take the risk of bonding with a 
woman whose future was also quite uncertain. When Ruth said, "Where you go I 
will go, and where you stay I will stay. Your people will be my people, and your 
God my God. Where you die I will die, and there I will be buried" she was mak- 
ing a courageous step toward "bonding against the grain." 

Ruth's bonding against the grain was a defiant act because she is not meeting the 
needs of men or children or holding up the status quo of that society, but she was 
meeting her very own needs. Ruth saw that her predicament was the same as her 
mother-in-law, Naomi's, and that her survival was contingent upon the survival of 
Naomi. In other words, Ruth saw that her life was interconnected and interdepen- 
dent with Naomi's. She realized that as she climbed toward a comfortable niche in 
society, she had to also lift her mother-in-law to one. Ruth realized that what af- 
fected her sister also affected her. Ruth's bonding with Naomi was an act of affir- 
mation that she valued herself and her mother-in-law as much as she valued men. 

Women who have little worth in the eyes of the world have been chosen to be 
channels of salvation. Their issues and interests have not excluded men but have 
been the issues and interests of the entire community. 


VI JUSTIFY (Why Crisis?) 


Until we as Christians see that women constitute half of every social class, and 
that their common concerns embrace the whole spectrum of humanity, misogynistic 
or anti-women feelings will affect the nature and quality of healthy relationships 
within our communities, as well as obscure the goal for universal liberation and re- 
conciliation which lies at the heart of the Christian gospel. If we as Christians, 
both male and female, do not work through our anti-women feelings which are 
woven into every fabric of life, from the way in which we rear our children, to the 
way in which we worship in our churches, then new roles for men and women, 
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which could transcend our prescribed roles, will not emerge and will not allow us 
to see the image of God equally in each other and ourselves. 


VII PROPOSITION 


Therefore, since we realize as Christians that our duty is to right wrongs, and to 
look at justice in a new way, and in an inclusive way, let us embrace three elements 
that the bonding of women provides for us as a justice-seeking and God-revering 
community. 

The first element of women's bonding we need to embrace is "dialoguing." 
Women must come together to talk about their similar interests, concerns and cris- 
es. It is through this initial act that the barriers and fears between women begin to 
dissipate and to be replaced with trust. Dialoguing allows the various voices of 
women from all facets of the socio-economic stratum to rejoice at their similarities, 
and to see their differences as God's gift to each other. The absence of dialogue 
maintains distance between men and women, because it upholds the status quo. In 
other words, the lack of dialogue allows our past fears, jealousy, hatred, distrust to 
invade the present and undoubtedly to shape the future. When women dialogue 
with each other it allows women to share personal histories, examine the status 
quo, herald new judgements, and call for repentance. It also allows women to re- 
cover their neglected history, to remember a past that the present embodies, and to 
pray that these terrors will not come to pass again. When women talk with each 
other they are calling themselves into existence which affirms who they are and 
their experiences as a source of truth. However, the lack of dialogue undercuts 
hope, bonding and community. 

The second element of women's bonding we need to embrace is "community." 
Community can only be formed once there has been dialogue as to why a communi- 
ty is needed, what form the community will take, and for what purpose the commu- 
nity will serve. When women bond together in a community it allows fora 
sisterhood. When women are in sisterhood with each other they have suspended 
their fears and are acting in love, sisterly love. These women also realize that there 
are not only “women's issues" but that there is a need for a women's perspective in 
all issues. Sisterhood is not merely an interest of women as a group Separate from 
men, but is a group interested in the entire community. 

For example, in 1912 on Howard University's campus,the Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority was formed. The organization's main objective as one soror stated was 

...we wanted to reach out in the community. We wanted to be more than just a so- 
cial group." (3) The Delta Sigma Theta Sorority is the largest Black women's or- 
ganization in the United States, and it has attracted such achievement-oriented 
women as Mary McLoed Bethune, Shirley Chisholm, Barbara Jordan, Leontyne 
Price, Lena Horne, Ruby Dee, Judith Jamison and Roberta Flack. This organiza- 
tion has sponsored and participated in programs to help Black people. 
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Humanity is in a desperate search for community. When women bond together 
they create a new concept of community where a new paradigm emerges. For 
Black woman the new paradigm that we create when we bond with each other is 
called a "womanist" paradigm. We are "womanist" because, as Alice Walker stat- 
ed, we are women of color--our paradigm is not just concerned with Black women, 
but with the entire Black community. The womanist paradigm offers us all, Black 
men and Black women, sustenance for our present journey because it allows us to 
envision wholeness. A womanist paradigm gives us all a meaning and a purpose to 
our lives. It creates a spirituality of liberation which focuses on partnership in situ- 
ations of oppression and celebration. 

The third element of women's bonding we need to embrace is "celebration" for 
the entire community. When we allow women to celebrate their bonding and the 
entire Community comes out to support it, it allows for past injustices to be righted 
and for healing to take place for both men and women in the community. 
Celebration is a mode of communication that allows for spontaneous expression, 
and it is rooted in a tradition. Our tradition as Christians here is the Black Church. 
It is right here in the church where we as Christians must begin to suspend our 
| fears and suspicions about women's bonding, and allow them to be the total per- 
sons they are to be for Christ in the world. It has been stated that when and where 
Black women enter into society is where the entire race enters. Let us leave this 
place this morning knowing that what affects one of us, affects all of us. Let us 
leave knowing that if one of us is oppressed then we are all oppressed. Let us cele- 
brate this Women's Day knowing that we are not solely celebrating the Black wom- 
en in our immediate congregation, but also those Black foremothers like Harriet 
Tubman, Sojourner Truth, and Rosa Parks, who lifted us all to a better place in so- 
ciety as they climbed toward their own freedom. 


VIII CONCLUSION 


Let the church realize this morning that Black women are a part of an ongoing 
stream of women who have been transformed by the love of God and who have be- 
come agents of hope for their community. Ruth is one of many such women. 
Women who have little worth in the eyes of the world have been chosen to be chan- 
nels of salvation. The concerns that God has laid on the hearts of women must not 
be forgotton, but acknowledged and celebrated that the God which we all serve also 
loves women, and that God equally calls men and women to the divine task of be- 
ing witnesses and role models for Christ. 
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Let us bow our heads in prayer: 


We believe in a God that loves, 

A God who loves women as equally as men, 

A God who calls us to reject all fears and prejudices, 
and who seeks a deep loving communion with us. 
We believe in the God of creation 

the God who created men and women equal, 

and one who calls us into partnership in shaping 

the future toward justice, toward peace, and toward love. 
We believe in a God who is not remote, 

but who is immersed in the life of this world, 

sharing its hopes and feeling its pains. 

We believe in a God who identifies with the poor 

and the oppressed, and the rejected. 

And we believe in a God whose covenant with all people and 
creation is unshakeable. 

So we say to you, dear God, this morning, 

that we see your vision for us and for all your people. 
We recommit our lives once again to your service. 
We ask that you 

give us courage, 

give us wisdom, 

and give us strength 

to find ways to join with others 

who will be our brothers and sisters in the struggle 
for justice and freedom for all. AMEN. 
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OF SWORDS, HARPS AND RAINBOWS: 
Reflections on the Intersection of Racism and Sexism with Theology 
Shoonie Hartwig 

The questions are ageless. "But what does the Lord require of you?" The 
prophet Micah's response: "To do justice, to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with your God."(1) What does it mean to be human? Zora Neale Hurston's reply: 
"I've been in Sorrow's Kitchen, licked out all the pots, then I have stood on the 
peaky mountain wrapped in rainbows, with a harp and sword in my hand."(2) 

Micah unlike his older contemporary, Isaiah, was a villager of common stock. 
Nonetheless he shared the Judaic, patriarchal image of Yahweh who proclaimed di- 
vine judgement, promised forgiveness and hope for restoration. Micah lived in vio- 
lent times, a period of warring factions, people in exile, times of corruption and 
power abuse. 

Zora Neale Hurston was also of humble origin, a Black woman who lived and 
wrote during the Harlem Renaissance. As an anthropologist, folklorist, novelist, 
her writing gave memory to the past and hope for the future. She, too, lived in vio- 
lent times, in a period of warring factions, people in exile, corruption and power 
abuse. Parallels, commonalities and total divergence are woven into these two 
world views. One is Judaic, male, whose Father God is Omnipotent, apart from 
the world, ruling with Almighty Power. The other is Black, female, set apart, mar- 
ginalized, yet understands creations interdependence and that she is within it. Each 
bears the sword of justice, knows the harp of kindness, and understands what it 
means to walk humbly. The rainbow symbolizes hope and promise to both. Yet 
these images have very different meanings not only theologically but experientially. 
They will provide the frame for this reflective essay on the intersection of racism 
and sexism with theological perspectives. 

The sword of justice has historically been an instrument of battle that could kill, 
decimate, divide and conquer. It has been the defense against all 'outsiders' who 
would dare to intrude into territories or dogma associated with the established or- 
der. It has been in the hands of God and of men whose power has been deemed ir- 
revocable and dominant over family and institutional structures. This hierarchical 
dominance has cordoned off areas declared to be out of bounds to those defined as 
less worthy. Rationalizations for exclusion begin with scriptural interpretations of 
the Almighty Father whose creation is ranked in preference and consequently in val- 
ue. In this worldview, wealth is success, poverty is failure. One is divine right, 
the other deserved retribution. If this is believed, then this is TRUTH, this is 
JUST. For those who bear the definitions of being lesser-than, this should not be a 
problem for it is in their best interest. Sword bearers defend and protect; they keep 
you safe. Towards people of color, the rationale has been even more pernicious, 
for judgements of human quality have unleashed permission to rape generations-- 
culturally, spiritually and sexually. 
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The sword of justice is our inheritance; it is our tradition. Its impact on women 
and people of color has been so profound that the many issues surrounding racism 
and sexism have been combative, competitive and separate. The accumulation of 
discriminatory attitudes and behaviors has been and continues to be so pervasive 
and yet so particular, that to analyze and theorize its manifestations has necessitated 
a polarization in the process of giving voice to the myriad forms of oppression. In 
that discrimination "extends across generations, across organizations, across social 
structures," this has been a formidable task (3). 

The evidence is before us in historical documentation and it is globally shatter- 
ing. Those of us privileged to attend the Nairobi gathering in 1985, culminating the 
United Nations Decade for Women, witnessed the reality of women worldwide. 
The previous meetings in Mexico City and Copenhagen, fraught with confrontation 
and contention, were history. The divisions of race, class, nationality and ethnicity 
were no longer insurmountable. The collective dynamics of solidarity around is- 
sues of health, poverty, education and development were discussed as integral parts 
of the quest for equity and peace. Concerns and worldviews were translated into 
human face-to-face connections. Khadors, sundresses, kimonos and jeans inter- 
mingled with Swahili, Arabic, English and French. The Decade ushered us into a 
new era of consciousness, commitment and advocacy. The thousands of women 
gathered were of one voice when they declared--"never another season of silence." 
(4) 

To claim for ourselves as women--who we are and what we need--across racial, 
class and national boundaries is to recognize plurality in difference yet commonality 
in purpose. An historic voice reminds us of the challenge and the possibility em- 
bodied in the legendary sword bearer, Sojourner Truth. She stands for all time as a 
woman, tireless and fearless in her proclamations about slavery, about women's 
rights, about her relationship with God. These were not separate issues but interre- 
lated. She not only demanded an answer to “ain't Ia woman?" but "where did 
your Christ come from?" Over a century ago, she broke the silence. 

Sojourner Truth holds up the beauty of mystery to those 

of us who are her biological and spiritual descendants. For 
there is no mystery greater than the reasons why Sojourner 

Truth should have hope and faith in the midst of the realities 
that confronted her throughout her life. It is in her embrace 
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of the mystery of faith and hope that she confronts 

the forces that would negate the validity of her faith, 

her life and her very personhood, in order to transform 
the negative and give birth to the brightness of her spirit. 
Hers is a brightness that continues to shine into the last 
quarter of the 20th Century, as blacks, whites, men and 
women try to shape a life of sanity out of a history of 
insanity and unrelatedness. (5) 


Sojourner Truth had no money; she had no education; she had no privilege; she 
had no protection. She lived in violent times when her color and gender made her 
vulnerable to attacks from her own community, who feared reprisal because of her 
outrageous speeches, from the white community because of her fearless proclama- 
tions about slavery and women's rights. She was loved and she was hated. She 
was beaten and she was revered. But she had power; she claimed authority. 

As a woman of faith, Sojourner Truth was a liberating force for God's truth as 
she knew it. Truly a warrior who bore no arms yet strode fearlessly into warring 
factions, she never denied who she was: a Black woman, an ex-slave, God's crea- 
tion. A freedom fighter, a justice seeker, Sojourner Truth stands in memory and 
tradition for any who will claim her rich heritage. 

This valiant warrior died in 1883. Certainly there have been significant changes 
since then in legislative acts, in the civil rights and feminist movements, in organi- 
zational structures advocating equity for women and people of color. But the quiet 
surrounding their value and worth grounded in theological perspectives continues. 
If the women's movement is to become a force of liberation, writes Judith 
Plaskow, then "the right question is theological." (6) 

Within the realm of the sacred, women as ‘other’ are still named as unclean, un- 
worthy, unable and associated with death, evil and sin. Belief systems shape one's 
view of the world, one's value. When we ask the questions--Who is God? Who is 
in my world and where do I fit? What is right and wrong, good or bad? What can I 
expect?--the impact on one's self-image is indelible. 


In a comparative overview of women in Islam, Hindu, Judaic and Christian tra- 
ditions, history reveals that in their initial Stages, these belief systems did not 
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relegate women to subservient positions, but as movements evolved, women's op- 
pression congealed. (7) Although great religions were initially reform movements, 
power seekers warped the basic tenets to enhance their own position. Thus the ten- 
sion between public and private domains continues to permeate religious interpreta- 
tions and consequent policies. Social stratification and ritual continue to be 
responsible for retarding opportunities and equal rights for women. (8) 

If men in secular power positions fear the intrusion of women into the public do- 
‘main, it is only intensified for priests, rabbis and clergy who are threatened by fem- 
inist presence in thought, work and deed. The justification for patriarchy has been 

based on biological, cultural, anthropological, religious and economic interpreta- 
tions cross-culturally that define women--who she is, what she is, what she can and 
cannot do. Religious systems have had the greatest impact in perpetuating not only 
a woman-sex-sin connection but rationalized a double moral standard. Adultery, 
prostitution, infanticide, wife selling, beating...all bear this dual interpretation.(9) 

The denial of civil liberties and spiritual stature have been rationalized, theorized 
and publicized through the ages. Difference has been ranked according to race, 
class, religion, ethnicity, nationality, sexual orientation with access for denial of 
privilege, choice or power determined by the historic sword bearers. There are no 
prescriptions for transformative corrections in that cultural context and particularity 
of experience have stamped specific imprints on people's lives. 

We need a time change for we've been in an historic/time deadlock. Power has 
held knowledge and possessed it. When the normative has only one primary inter- 
pretation of dominance and relegates all others to the periphery, this distorted reality 
has a psychological impact which in part explains the long years' silence.(10) 

Our understanding of space and time has been as respondents not initiators. 
Kathryn Rabuzzi in The Sacred and the Feminine--Toward a Theology of 
Housework writes about women's passive, waiting, dependent role where time is 
amorphous and circular.(11) 

The authors of Women’s Ways of Knowing carefully delineate the process of 
connecting and developing the self, voice and mind.(12) We've been off balance 
and so has the world. Justice needs new definitions, new experiences that require 
new ways of knowing, new ways of living. The harp brings distance to intimacy, 
violence to love, fear to acceptance, separation to belonging. The harp moves us 
out of a static, receiving state as we begin to tell of our world and who we are in it. 
And it's a volcanic eruption; voices are singing from every corner of the globe, in 
every tongue and dialect, across boundaries of race, ethnicity, circumstance and 
creed. Women. Women and work, women and peace, women and war, women 
and love, women and the earth, women and children, women and AIDS, women 
and aging, women and violence, angry women, fearful women, joyous women, 
prophetic women, voices for change, voices of hope, voices of wisdom,voices of 
courage, voices of compassion, voices of faith. 
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Another historic voice is Hildegard of Bingen--a mystic, a poet, a healer, a theo- 
logian--who lived almost 900 years ago. She too, had a profound love for Creator 
and creation, for the world and its inhabitants, for a cosmos created good. Her 
writing reveals her grounding, her beginning. 


The marvels of God 
are not brought forth 
from one's self 


Rather, 
it is more like a chord 
a sound that is played 


The tone does not come 
out of the chord itself 
but rather, 


through the touch 

of the musician. 

I am, of course, 

the lyre and harp 

of God's kindness. (13) 


Cutting through the morass of bondage will require a passion for justice that em- 
braces the source of healing so that energy can be renewed and visions can be re- 
captured. One contemporary story comes from Jung Soon, who was abandoned by 
her husband because she could not bear a son. Left alone, she was rapéd by village 
men and denied rightful wages for her work. She was vulnerable, she was unpro- 
tected, yet she has been a powerful force in organizing women against labor exploi- 
tation. This is her story: 


Woman, woman 

Do you know who you are? 
Where you come from 

And who your mothers are? 


Sister, sister 

Can you tell me my name? 
Sister, sister 

Tell me our story 
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Jung Soon was a woman from a village in her land 

She fought for her dignity and the future of her daughter 
In a world ruled by men, 

In a world ruled by men. 


She endured inequalities and suffering, 
Too painful to describe 

Where justice can't be found 

If you happen to be a woman, 

If you happen to be a woman. 


Woman, Yellow woman, 
Rise and Weave your Story 
For, love must have justice, 
And justice leads to peace. 
Woman, woman 

Do you know who you are 
Where you come from 

And who your mothers are? 


Sister, sister 

Can you tell me my name? 
Sister, sister 

Tell me our story. 

Sister, sister... (14) 


Although Jung Soon's home is Korea, her story could be retold in multiple lan- 
guages. Nonetheless, though we call ourselves woman, our histories are different 
and so are our needs. In some ways we are as strange to one another as to the male 
populations who have named us. (15) 


"What lies between the lines are the things that women of color do not tell each 
other. There are reasons for our silences: the change in generation between mother 
and daughter, the language barriers between us, our sexual identity, the educational 
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Opportunities we had or missed, the specific cultural history of our race, the physi- 
cal conditions of our bodies, our labor." (16) And Audre Lorde writes, "As wom- 
en, we have been taught to either ignore our differences or to view them as causes 
for separation and suspicion rather than as forces for change. Without community, 
there is no liberation, only the most vulnerable and temporary armistice between an 
individual and her oppression. But community must not mean a shedding of our 
differences, nor the pathetic pretense that these differences do not exist." (17) 

Barbara Smith in Home Girls writes: "the gulfs between us hurt and they are 
deeply rooted in the facts of difference... color, class, age, sexual identity, religion, 
politics and the fact we plain do not agree, result in undeniable difference." (18) 

What is required? Again, from Audre Lorde: "I urge each one of us here to 
reach down into that place of knowledge inside of herself and touch that terror; and 
loathing of any difference that lives there. See whose face it wears." (19) 
Unmasking the stranger is no easy task. It means getting close--close enough to 
see, to hear, to embrace, holding the harp. It means unlearning the anonymous Ste- 
reotypes, letting go of our fiercest fears long enough to listen. Listen to the strug- 
gles of Arab women in Libya who ask--"When we talk about the resistance of 
women to inequality, do we blame the men alone, certain institutions, traditions or 
other women as well?" (20) Listen to Lesbian women who are refused ordination 
privileges. Listen to the Genesis story of Hagar and Sarai who are "just a sister 
away." (21) And as we listen, dare we ask new questions of exploitation, authori- 
ty, control, love, abuse, sisterhood--of others as well as ourselves? 


The questions of identity are innumerable and complex. For feminist theorists, 
analyses of which oppressive determinants are the most critical will continue, for 
only by naming the myriad forces that contribute to women's objectified subordina- 
tion can we know what we face, can we begin the process of movement "from mar- 
gin to center." (22) The harp of kindness requires new verses, improvisation and a 
‘language adequate to the times we live in." (23) It will require a compassionate 
creativity that is boundless. As Elizabeth Spelman states in Inessential Women: 
“No one ought to expect the forms of our liberation to be any less various than the 
forms of our oppression. We need to be at least as generous in imagining what 
women's liberation will be like as our oppressors have been in devising what wom- 
en's oppression has been?" (24) 


The members of Sweet Honey in the Rock are Essential Women whose com- 
passionate creativity embodies a call and response to life. Their singing is 
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quintessential soul. Heart, mind, body know one another. The jazz idiom gives 
space for individual expression and improvisation yet each woman is vitally con- 
nected to the group. Only then can there be balance. Turbaned and caftaned in 
richly textured and patterned African cloth, these women give new visibility to cul- 
ture and heritage, new interpretation to struggle and celebration. Theirs is an art, 
finely tuned and only accomplished with the discipline of practice and rehearsal. A 
life response. They call out for Steve Biko and Joanne Little, for hungry children 


and victimized women, for a fragile earth and against nuclear madness--for a justice 
response. 


Do you hear them calling? 
Are you living today? 

Do you know our names? 
Do you know our names? 
Do you hear our cries? (25) 


A lifetime refrain. To be in an audience listening to Sweet Honey is to recognize 
difference present in ethnicity, in age, in sexual orientation, in gender and yet “all 
come together on our knees." (26) 


It's a rainbow to be wrapped in. The end and the beginning, a cleansing and a 
renewal, the promise and the covenant. For whom, in what place, at what time? 
The rainbow is a reminder of unexpected beauty, of mystery beyond our grasp, be- 
yond our control, beyond our understanding. There are no restrictions on its avail- 
ability, for it is the eternal all at once, where past, present and future give birth to 
new visions. To recognize the Creating force is to walk humbly, knowing 
Transcendency encompasses difference; it was created so--it was--and it is-- good. 

To be on our knees spiritually is not to be subservient and subordinate but rather 
to be reverent and respectful, knowing all creation to be holy. In this posture, pre- 
tense, arrogance and superiority are leveled. Time moves more slowly, love can 
flourish, as investment in presence with family, friends and strangers is a priority. 
Being on our knees is a reminder, we are not infinite, we are not all-powerful. As 
we reclaim our voices, we need to reclaim the holy of which we are a part. And 
with that knowledge, create new sanctuaries where the sword, the harp and the 
rainbow come together. 


Possibility and hope are not deferred to a heaven in the hereafter because there's 
"no hiding place down here." The kingdom of God is not relegated to the future 
tense; the time is NOW. And liberating theologies are at the heart of the process. 
The title Jrruption of the Third World-Challenge to Theology edited by Virginia 
Fabella and Sergio Tores encapsulates what is happening worldwide. As worth 
and dignity are claimed by people in every walk and clime, theology can become 
what it was intended to be--a binder. It is not set apart in institutional structures; it 
is intertwined with socio-political struggles; it is part of the whole; it is life. 

Liberation theologies are exceedingly complex, for interpretations evolve out of 
cultural contexts. The following excerpts illustrate the tensions: 

"Can solidarity among women prevail over loyalty to race, class, church and ec- 
onomic status? Can feminist liberation theology bridge the gap between women in 
a South Africa so direfully in need of a new vision for humanity?" (27) 

From Latin America: "The feminist dimension brings up an undeniable tension 
in Latin America theology. Latin American feminists, including theologians, do not 
wish to import North American and European feminism. They are careful to place 
the women's agenda within an overall liberation context rather than have it compete 
with economic and political liberation.” (28) 

From the United States, Barbara Omolade writes: The "death culture we live in 
has convinced many to be more concerned with death, more willing to demonstrate 
for ‘survival at any cost' than to struggle for liberty and peace with dignity. 

Nuclear disarmament becomes a safe issue when it is not linked to the daily and his- 
toric issues of racism, to the ways in which people of color continue to be mur- 
dered. Acts of war, nuclear holocaust and genocide have already been declared on 
our jobs, our housing, our schools, our families." (29) 

And then Rosemary Ruether: "Women must see that there can be no liberation 
for them and no solution to the ecological crisis within a society whose fundamental 
model of relationships continues to be one of domination. They must unite the de- 
mands of the women's movement with those of the ecological movement to envi- 
sion a radical reshaping of the basic socioeconomic relations and the underlying 
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values of this society. Society will have to be transfigured by the glimpse of a new 
type of social personality, a 'new humanity’ appropriate to a 'new earth.’ One 
might call this even a 'new religion,’ if one understands by this the prophetic vision 
to shape a new world on earth and not an alienated spirituality." (30) 


It would seem that the proliferation of issues and concerns defy unity. One 
theme is salient, however. In the midst of life and death struggles, God is present. 
This is the hope, this is the faith. We, then, are called to faithful participation as co- 
creators, liberating, empowering one another against oppressive forces. This is 
where we come together to renew the covenant of possibility. What is required? 
To take a stand for human dignity and respect in our most public and in our most 
private places. To clear our space, making room for our own inheritance, then to 
listen to another. (31) To learn to live with compromise, mixing idealism and real- 
ism, integrating feeling and care into all walks of life. To acknowledge and connect 
with that which is valuable in a person at the same time as we resist and challenge 
oppressive attitudes and behavior. To do justice, love kindness, walk humbly. 

This is survival; this is spirituality; this is sanctuary. It is a safe place. 
Belonging is in new translations, for relationships are not defined by what one has 
but by what one needs, for only then can we begin to say who we are. It is a safe 
place. Hospitality is rediscovered; strangers are not afraid. It is a safe place. 
Cleaning toilets, baking bread, caring for children, interpreting Scripture, owning 
land, naming God are duties and privileges for sharing. It is a safe place. 
Abortion, homophobia, feminism, ecumenism, socialism, can be discussed without 
fear of reprisal. It is a safe place. It is a place for revelation, for dreams, for new 
creation. 

Julia Esquivel, an exiled Guatemalan poet, writes of her survival, a daily under- 
standing of death and life infused with indomitable hope. These final lines from 
"Threatened with Resurrection" give us her vision: 


Accompany us then on the vigil 

and you will know what it is to dream. 
You will then know 

how marvelous it is 

to live threatened with Resurrection! 
To dream awake, 

to keep watch asleep, 

to live while dying 

and to already know oneself 
resurrected. (32) 


To know oneself resurrected is empowerment. It comes from knowing one's 
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center, one's voice, and then daring to form coalitions for change. It comes from 
standing at the peaky mountain top, wrapped in rainbows with a sword and a harp 
at our side. A survival vision is captured in this excerpt from Ellen Bass’ "Our 
Stunning Harvest:" 
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I want to dance victorious, to dance and dance 
ring around the rosie, with no one falling down. 
No ashes, no ashes. 
I want no ashes from my child's tender head. 
I want to dance. I want to sing. I want to kiss all the 
heads of state, 
all the mothers, every child. 
I want to kiss them all and dance the hora, 
dance the mazurka, the waltz, 
the tribal dances, bare feet on red clay 

on white sand 

on black earth 
dancing, kissing, singing 
dancing, dancing until our legs are strong 
our arms strong, our thighs, lungs, bellies strong, 
until our voices are loud, clear, and vibrate with the wind 
until we ride home, with the wind, flying, flying 
laughing, kissing, singing, cackling, our children 
tucked under our wings, safe. 
Safe. We are safe. We are so strong. 
We can protect our children. 


No you won't, the young, composed woman taunts us 
slowly, from the stage. 
She is our teacher. She is teaching us our power. 


Yes we will, we yell back. 
No you won't. 
Yes we will. 


No you won't. 

We are roaring, YES WE WILL. YES WE WILL. 
Now she pauses Say, Yes I will. 

Yes I will, I yell. 

AGAIN, she bellows. 

Yes I will, my eyes fill with tears. I am trembling. 
YES I WILL. YES I WILL. YES I WILL. G3) 


Will we? Will we stand together, committed to a new world of nonviolence? Will 

we help bring forth new women, men and children? Will we stand together, creat- 

ing sanctuaries across gender, racial and theological divisions? Will we bring jus- 
tice, kindness and hope to our children--to one another? 


The world waits. 


ae 
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SIMILE OF AN ISM 


This is not like the feeling when 

you see Black men cornered: 

“Spare change...got any spare change?" 
the warrior/chieftan melted to beggar 


That's not this 


This is not like the sadness 

when you had planned to go 

to the park to run & giggle & play 

like a kaleidoscope pointed toward light 
but instead 

you peep through the curtain 

discover rain 

this is not the eternal-momentary 
sadness of a disappointed child 


That's not this either 


This is more like the sadness 

of a Solitary person in a crowd of 
plastic faces conversation braided 
with pleasantries and cocktails but 
names are not forgotton because they 
were never remembered 


This is more like the sadness 
of voiceless women desperately 
drowning in the sobs of children 


This is the sadness of aproned 
}women watching her man go to war 
knowing children will one day go 
towar _ like watching and knowing 
ther children will one day go to war 
}watching...knowing her children will 
go to war (like seed corn to planting) 
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This is like the sadness of dis-covering the Lie 


This sadness has jagged tears 
ulcerated stomachs _ bent-over backs 
This sadness is without choices 

like a room without thresholds 

This sadness vomits sanity 

leaves insanity as nourishment. 


N. Lynne Westfield 


SUFFERING AND THE AFRICAN DIASPORA 
Bernadette Evans 


A strange people in a strange land still four-hundred years after our initial arri- 
val, is a statement uttered by many Black novelists and historians when comment- 
ing on the state of Black Americans. The collective experience of alienation can still 
be felt in every level of society including the religious sector. It is quite perplexing, 
then, to African-Americans choosing to worship in mainline white churches, con- 
sidering these churches are reflective of the larger society. Worshipping in a pre- 
dominatly Euro-American denomination would appear to severely exacerbate the 
racial alienation African-Americans experience, and not offer a viable and nurturing 
space as well. Many African people may ask how can one possibly be Black and 
Lutheran? 

Thirty years ago the question asked by the Black Muslims was, how could one 
possibly be Black and Christian? Christianity, according to the Nation of Islam, 
was a tool of oppression used against African people, proclaimed the white man's 
religion, and therefore could never benefit African peoples. Though the Black 
Muslims' critique continues to have validity, there are, however, some fundamental 
aspects of Christianity which can be utilized for the empowerment of Black people. 
Likewise, Luther offers some relevant and radical insights in his paradoxical doc- 
trines which can be tapped as a resource for Black empowerment. My intent is to 
demonstrate the relevance of Luther, and the meaning of his theology for Lutherans 
who are part of the African Diaspora. There are four specific points that I will ex- 
pound upon: (1) a brief explanation of the theology of the cross and the theology of 
glory in a contemporary context; (2) an historical analysis of suffering and what it 
means to people of the African Diaspora; (3) a model for a Black Lutheran theology; 
and (4) what the theology of the cross means for the Lutheran church. 


Theology of the Cross and Theology of Glory 


The first task of understanding these theologies is discerning the difference be- 
tween fundamental concepts of theology of the cross and the theology of glory. 
The theology of glory has to do with the "success" motif of Christianity and the 
metaphysical speculations of scholasticism. It has to do with humanity's way 


to salvation. Luther writes about this in Theses 16 through 20: } 
" (16) The person who believes that he can obtain grace by what is in him adds sin 
to sin that he becomes doubly guilty. 

(17) Nor does speaking in this manner give cause for despair, but for arousing the 
desire to humble oneself and seek the grace of Christ. 

(18) It is certain that man must utterly despair of his own ability before he is pre- 
pared to receive the grace of Christ. 

(19) That person does not deserve to be called a theologian who looks upon the in- 
visible things of God as though they were clearly perceptible in those things which 
have actually happened. (Rom. 1:20) 

(20) The man who perceives the visible rearward parts of God as seen in suffering 
and the cross does, however, deserve to be called a theologian." (1) 

The theology of the cross is a radical revelation of God and faith. It is the indirect! 
knowledge of God that unfolds for those whose eyes are open to faith. The theolo- 
gy of the cross briefly is: 

"(1) A theology of revelation and stands in constradistinction to speculation. 

(2) As a theology of revelation, revelation must be understood as hidden and 
indirect. A 

(3) God's revelation is apprehended via the sufferings and cross of Christ, rather 
than in the works of creation and ethical works. 

(4) This knowledge of God who is hidden in (God's) revelation is a matter of faith.. 
(5) God is ostensibly and definitely known in suffering.” (2) 

People of the African Diaspora who have known suffering in its most heinous 
form have always had a religious tradition that has always known a revealed God. 
For the enslaved and oppressed Black person, down through the ages God had to 
be witnessed in some form, otherwise there would be no reason to continue strug- 
gling against the brutality that had been endured at the hands of the oppressor. If 
God was never revealed for people of the African Diaspora, then an act of good 
could be attributed to luck, chance or coincidence. Moreover, if luck was the pri- 
mary manifestation which provided deliverance in our time of need, then faith in a 
higher being would have been unnecessary. 

Luther himself offers one of the best descriptions of those who experience an in- 
direct yet revealed God: "That person does not deserve to be called a theologian 
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who looks upon the invisible thing of God. He deserves to be called a theologian, 
however, who comprehends the visible and manifest things of God seen through 
suffering and the cross."(3) The revealed God has been a part of African under- 
standing of how God works through history and suffering. Since our collective 
suffering as a people has not ceased, God has not ceased to be revealed to us. 


It is in this fundamental point of a revealed God that Black people can resonate 
with Luther in his perspective of suffering. James Cone expounds on this concept 
by stating, "There is no abstract revelation,” writes Cone, "independent of human 
experiences, to which theologians can appeal for evidence of what they say about 
_ the gospel. God meets us in the human situation, not as an idea or children in 
_ America...God encounters us in the human condition as the liberator of the poor 
and weak, empowering them to fight for freedom because they were made for it.” 


(4) Part of our own understanding of God is how he moves in the midst of our hu- 
man condition. 


Luther explains further, "Because men misused the knowledge of God through 
works, God wished again to be recognized in suffering, and to condemn wisdom 
concerning invisible things by means of wisdom concerning visible things, so that 
those who did not honor God as manifested in his works should honor him as he is 
hidden in his suffering. Now it is not sufficient for anyone, and it does him no 
good to recognize God in his glory and majesty, unless he recognizes him in the 
humility and shame of the cross."(5) By knowing God in this fashion, God does 
not escape us and never becomes foreign or unknown because of our African tradi- 
tion of being clear what the cross represents. The humility and shame that has been 
projected onto Black people allows to comprehend humiliation and shame which 
Christ suffered. 

For Carl Ellis the theology of glory is what he terms a suicidal religion or 
"man's attempts to solve his problem with God by denying reality or by denying 
reality." (6) An example of Ellis’ claim is the refusal to relate to others on a truly 
human level. Our relationship to the dominant culture has always been one of 
subordinate to superior, human to subhuman, and no point of intersection as 
_ human beings. 

In Luther's time the theology of glory was what "lead man to stand before God 
- and strike a bargain on the basis of ethical achievement in fulfilling the law, 
whereas the theology of the cross views man as one who had been called to suffer. 
Man's cross "destroys man's self-confidence" so that now, instead of wanting to 
do everything in him. Such a man has been lead from moral activism to pure 
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receptivity. (7) Again Ellis elaborates on Luther's point by referring to this as 
God-bribing religion: man's attempts to solve his problem with God by trying to 
earn God's favor. (8) This would entail surface activities which are "law oriented 
in nature, just the right number of prayers or church-going suffices as Christian 
duty. va 

The theology of glory has a greater significance when its meaning is viewed in 
the eyes of African-Americans. African-Americans have come to experience the 
meaning of glory to be synonomous with the Western definition of success, 
materialism, and the absolute idolatry of both. It is in this contemporary context 
that theology of glory can be fully understood as a nemesis of people of the African 
Diaspora as we collectively have been apart of the West's materialistic booty and 
direct contributors to its present day success. Luther stated it best when he said, 
‘the theology of glory tries to call evil good and good evil. The theology of the 
cross calls the thing what is actually is." (Heidelberg Disputation of 1518, thesis 
21) 

Finally, Luther makes another strong point when he states, "God is known in 
suffering is an ambiguous statement or more correctly it points to the deep 
correlation between the suffering Christ in whom God makes himself known, and 
the suffering man, who is the only man able to enter community with God. (9) 
Translated into the African-American tradition, this means God is never hidden 
because our suffering has not ceased. It is at the point of our daily suffering that 
we as Black people know we are in communion with Christ. Our condition as a 
people is antithetical to the theology of glory. It is a theology which negates our 
suffering and our humanity. It is one which promotes the status quo, falls on the 
side of privilege, and promotes the idea of knowing of God that removes one from 
the suffering of Africans of the Diaspora. Indifference becomes an acceptable 
response to suffering. 


Theodicy 


Black Lutherans cannot fully embrace the theology of the cross without 
scrutinizing the concept of suffering. Suffering must be examined as a bastardized 
construct that has had a detrimental effect on the lives and psyche of Black people. 
Suffering must be placed in historical context in order to analyze Luther's theology. 

According to the legendary manufactured mythology of the curse of Ham which 
still affects contemporary society, Black people must suffer because our ancestors 
are the progenitors of sin. This is based on Genesis 9:27, which in actuality is 
about the curse of Canaan, but the Hebrew Scripture was considered to be corrupt 
and therefore it was determined that Ham was the object of the curse. Ham, as the 
myth goes, was cursed by God for his sin against Noah. The curse was Ham's 
Blackness, as it was determined that Ham meant Black. People of the African 
Diaspora were declared descendants of Ham, which could be determined by 


- Ee mark of sin which manifested in the form of our Black coloring. The 


justification created by slave apologists who claimed the enslavement of African 
peoples was "divine ordination." This argument was manufactured in the late 
1700's and early 1800's by consortium of ministers and physicians alike such as 
Dr. Samuel Cartwright; political scientist Thomas Dew; Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church John Hopkins; Reverend Thorton Stringfellow; and Harvard naturalist 
James Debow. 

Based on the slave apologist foundation, this theology calls us to be in constant 
repentance for our sin of being Black. In other words, as a result of our 
progenitors, Black people must suffer because we are a manifestation of original 
sin. Ergo sin is equivalent to Black skin. It was contended by some of the 
developers of the manufactured mythology that in time we Black people would 


_ become white. Of course, Black people are in repentance from something from 
which we can never be redeemed. To follow this logic to its natural conclusion, 


Black people then are God's mistake, and we're never created in God's image. 

This theology permeates both Black and white consciousness, as it was the 
primary foundation for the ideology of white superiority and Black inferiority. As 
a result, suffering Black people have known it has been in an oppressive format. 
Unfortunately, it has more than skewed our understanding of suffering. It is 
understood that we are not exempt from suffering but Africans have experienced a 

suffering of human construction that is not divine will. There is an abundant 
amount of confusion when it comes to separating human will from God's will. 

As a result, the two separate concepts have become fused into one in the 
African-American psyche. The brutality inherent in institutionalized slavery 
concretized a suffering of a dehumanized nature which served to strip away our 
humanity and break the spirit. Moreover, the people of the African Diaspora were 
subjected to a racist theological ideology and practice which has crippled Black peo- 
ple. Suffering according to this theology was the prefunctory duty of the slave, and 
was the only way Black people could be redeemed. 

The reward for this "divine state" of suffering would be received in the afterlife. 
Otherworldliness also became a bastardized concept. Religion, as Karl Marx de- 
notes, truly has been an opiate of Black people. There were three results due to the 
bastardized concept of suffering. First, it created a character of passivity in many 
and, secondly, it reinforced an intrinsic belief in self-hatred. The lingering affect 


- has been the continued manifestation of the Black self-hatred which is endemic in 


today's society. As evidence of the psychological damage done to the African 

Diaspora is the internalization of the feeling and belief of unworthiness. | 
Secondly, the doctrine of suffering originally kept many slaves from attempting 

to escape. It anesthetized African people and kept them from attempting to leave 
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the enslavement. Some adopted the view of accepting one's lot in life as means to 
survive the brutality. The motif of suffering has remained, and as a consequence 
has created the present-day mental chains which keep Black people from seeking 
justice. The brainwashing has become so extensive that Black people believe it is 
anti-thetical to the gospel to become liberated in this life. . 

Finally, the belief that glory is sought through being a suffering servant has had 
the most damaging effect. The suffering servant motif has become the sacred cow 
of the Black Church tradition, using the deserved suffering as a blessing. It has 
kept us from doing a social critique of racism, sexism and classism, and prevents 
us from challenging these ills. Being a suffering servant means being in permanent 
servitude, no empowerment, no freedom, only death. There is no power in being 
the salvation for our oppressors which the suffering servant motif propagates. In 
the process, Black people get to eternally sacrifice themselves for a people they can- 
not save. Black people then engender a Christ complex causing many a self- 
inflicting crucifixion. Moreover, the Christ complex negates the power of the sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ who is the only savior. The spiritual damage created by slav- 
ery has deprived Black people in such a way, until it has left a hole in their souls. 
"As long as man is slave to another power, he is not free to serve God with mature 
responsibility. He is not free to become what he is--human," states James Cone. 


(10 
Towards, a Black Lutheran Theology 


We can not move as a people until we thoroughly critique the theodicy and the 
theology of the Church, irrespective of the tradition we are presently in. There are 


several procedures that must take place if the African-American is ever to be purged 
of the negative motif of the suffering servant. The most difficult task, but clearly 
the most important, is to reject the suffering servant motif as we have come to 
know it. It was necessary at a pivotal time in our history but the motif is now stag- 
nating and crippling Black people who are believin g we should accept everything as 
deserved. The end result has been an anesthetized people lacking the inspiration to 
seek justice on their behalf and a conservative posture on the part of some Black 
churches who encourage the masses to reap their reward in heaven. The motif is 
particularly the most destructive for Black women as it promotes the idea of relent- 
less sacrifice in every situation of their daily lives. 

It is crucial to recognize that the working definition of this theodicy is a death- 
dealing theology at this point, in desperate need of refining. As it presently stands, 
the suffering servant motif engenders self-hatred and leads Black people into a sub- 
dued state of quietism; fuses God's will with human will and causes the inability to 


decipher the two; discourages a social critique of racism, sexism, and classism and 
an understanding of how they have impacted Black life; and understands that good 
and evil can never be reconciled--they are adversaries in constant confrontation. 
The suffering servant motif calls for embracing evil. Furthermore, we must be 
Clear that there is no redemption in oppression. The system of oppression that ag- 


gravates Black suffering was not designed for our redemption but our permanent 
enslavement. 


Moreover, our theology must lift Christ out of a suffering only stance and un- 
derstand Jesus as Lord. In other words, Jesus did not just suffer, he alleviated the 
suffering of those who had faith in Him. In the miracle stories, the actual miracle 
took place whenever a stricken person believed that his or her ailment would be 
remedied. Christ would have not alleviated the suffering of others if it were a re- 
demptive state of being. 


In the final analysis, the theology we devise should consist of a starting point of 
the Black experience. Our history, our heritage, and our own hermeneutic have to 
be utilized to scrutinize and interpret doctrine as they pertain to the Black people. In 
re-evaluating a Black theology in a Lutheran context, three elements should be con- 
sidered: (1) the cultivation of a unique faith character; (2) recognition of the power 
of the Holy Spirit; (3) and Christ as reliever of suffering. Faith is defiance in the 

midst of suffering. Wherever we take the risk to challenge the suffering, we are 
| putting an extreme trust in God. Also, acknowledging the power of Holy Spirit to 
move us beyond settling for suffering to seeking solace from injustice. The people 
of the African Diaspora have a spirit that motivates us from within when there is not 
reason to be motivated. Lastly, Christ removed the suffering of many who sought 
Him out. We must seek out our liberation. Waiting for justice is equal to waiting 
to die. Implicit in God's love if we truly believe in it is a call for justice. We are, 
as Luther says, called to moral activism on our own behalf, otherwise we become 
relegated to receptive passivism. An inactive faith disallows God to intercede on 
our behalf. 


The Lutheran Church 


A remaining element that should be considered is the relevance of this interpreta- 
tion of the theology of the cross for white our Lutheran counterparts. Theology of 
the cross is a radical revelatory call to action and community. Rudolph Featherstone 
states, "This radical revelation of God, via, the cross, is a clarion call to the com- 
munity of faith and by extension of all humanity to be with, for and in community 
with God and each other wherever there is suffering, weakness, 69 


despair, and abandonment in God's as God is with, for, and in the community with 
us and the world." (11) 

Since Luther contends that one who knows God, knows God in suffering, and 
is at that point in communion with God, and since suffering 1s a permanent condi- 
tion of Black people, a communion of Black and white people can only take place 
when white people suffer in their own right at the point that they commit to the es- 
tablishment of a just society. If the communion does not take place in the struggle 
and call for justice, it will never take place. Featherstone continues: 


Black suffering and the theology of the cross challenge the 

church to take seriously the church's theology of the cross in 

its witness with all relationships before God. Black suffering 

and the theology of the cross challenge the church to take 

seriously the witness and experiences of the church of Africa's 
children in America, i.e., to acknowledge God's work in America 
has been hidden and revealed "under the form of the opposite.” 
Black suffering and the theology of the cross challenge the church 
to become one with those who stand with their backs against the 
wall and struggle against the earthly powers of domination. Black 
suffering and the theclogy of the cross challenge the church to 
view suffering as a call to faith, ever mindful that God had the final 
work even with this world's rulers, to live on the basis of "the 
cross only is our theology." Black suffering and the theology of 
the cross challenge all theology to realize that theology about 

the cross and suffering must ever be open to critique. (12) 


How will the Lutheran inevitably answer this challenge? Only time will reveal 
the answer however, time is not on the side of Black people. Black suffering con- 
tinues and therefore force us to persist in challenging a multitude of ailments. 

In the final analysis, to be Black, female and Lutheran becomes a challenge in 
and of itself, and adds an added dimension of difficulty in terms of claiming and 
proclaiming one's Blackness as forthrightly as one's Lutheranism in a space which 
remains in many respects, foreign territory. Luther, however far removed his phi- 
losophies may appear from contemporary Black reality, remains a source of em- 
powerment, in terms of enhancing our ability as Black Lutherans to define and 
interpret and shape our own theology. In the process of understanding the rele- 
vance of Luther to us, the challenge, and the meaning of our presence upon the for- 
eign soil of the Lutheran church, this becomes a space we can claim. 
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LAMENT REFLECTIONS 
Regina Anderson 


It was a beautiful day! A young, unmarried woman in ministry and I shared a 
ride to visit the brand new Santa Rita Correctional Center facility (just south of 
Oakland, California). Quite unrelated (I thought!) to the upcoming visit, a part of 
our conversation as we drove along the highway was about the large number of 
Black women who would like to be married and have a family. But, we agreed, 
there were so few available men! The Black family, as we once knew it, seemingly 
is on the decline, we lamented! Men are not available! What are we to do? 

As we approached the main entrance of the Santa Rita Correctional Center facili- 
ty, we marveled at the beautiful landscape and "heavenly" surroundings. The hills 
in the background seemingly reached to the sky, enfolded by the clouds. 

Our other class members were awaiting us as we found a visitor's parking 
space. They beckoned; we hurried to join them and were graciously welcomed into 
a room by a female Deputy Sheriff who invited us to view a slide presentation 
showing the phases in the building program, and the near completion status of the 
final plant. The Deputy Sheriff was charming, articulate, thorough and informa- 
tive. The cost of the physical plant we were in was stated as more than 170 million 
dollars! Planners, architects and builders used all of the latest construction technol- 
ogy and the latest high tech capabilities in the installed equipment. They assured us 
(the citizenry) this was the "top-of-the-line" in prison facilities! Proudly, our tour 
guide Deputy Sheriff exclaimed, "We're Number One! We have the finest, most 
modern prison in the country!" 

Then came the tour. We were ushered through computerized doors that let us 
in, clanged (noticeably!) behind us, while simultaneously another door opened up. 
And, sprawling before us, was a glistening white hallway that seemed to stretch at 
least a mile into the distance. I began to feel a discomfort in my chest. Beautiful? I 
was not sure. We walked down the hallway and the guide pointed out the medical 
center with its latest state-of-the-art equipment and capabilities: the line-up room to 
identify prisoners, the library, the coffee room for staff personnel, and many other 
amenities not usually found in a prison proper. As we stepped out the door, we no- 
ticed these moving objects all over the yard. The guide stopped and gathered us 
closer. This we must see! Robotic carts! There's nothing like it! They travel all 
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over the prison, carrying food, dirty and clean laundry, bed clothing, and because 
they are robotic, lessen the chances of prisoners having the opportunity to 
"overpower" guards, or even the use of staff personnel near the inmates. 

Aside, a group of inmate women passed by--ten in number, nine Black and one 
white! 
By this time, my uncomfortableness moved closer to my throat, almost as if I 
were about to choke. The beauty that I once noticed began to look ugly. I glanced 
at a few inmates here and there, but not many. We then were informed that we 
would go into the observation deck to see the controls, cells of the prison, and the 
recreation areas. We would note those who were dangerous criminals: drug deal- 
ers, burglars, rapists, murderers, muggers; and, also, in a separate building the less 
dangerous inmates: traffic violators, child support backsliders, etc. When I walked 
into the observation deck in the center of the building, you could see from a 75- 
degree angle the inmates in the complex. I became nauseated and the pain in my 
chest and throat began to choke me. The place looked very "ugly" and I wanted to 
close out the guide who went on and on with lavish remarks and praise for the 
"top-of-the-line" physical prison facility. As if to stick a dagger in my heart, some- 
one asked what was already apparent to me: "What is the ethnic makeup of the 
prison population?" It was so obvious. Ninety percent of the inmates were Black; 
eight percent were Mexican and other minorities, while only two percent were 
white! God, how could this be? Are we not all equal in the sight of God? I was 
hurting, really hurting--physically. Here they are! That is, the Black males--those 
who would be heads of households, companions for our women, fathers of our 
| children--in prison! The imbalance speaks to injustices, economic and political, 
| and, even more, an obviously racial judicial system which overwhelmingly impris- 
| ons the minorities and the poor! 

My soul agonized as I looked at the many handsome faces. I thought about the 
senseless murders weekly (almost daily!) in our urban areas. 

How long, O God, how long? 


As we left the facility, the grass did not look so green, nor the skies so blue! 
My companion and I did not have the same spirited conversation we had engaged in 
while driving to the facility. We drifted into a quiet, silent period of individual re- 
flection. When we spoke, we questioned each other: HOW can we offer 


H-O-P-E? 


KEEPING FAITH: A TRILOGY 
(for Gil Noble *) 


Urban impasses Hiss 
coil & recoil 
Necessity performs 
Fusions split 
& re-split/Shadows 
hustle lobe to lobe 
staking out centers 
becoming embedded 
to the core 


Beggars--more than 

the ones they beg-- 

hate who they are/the 
imagematically correct 
adorned in the fashions 
only drug-money can buy 
strut toward the entrance 
in a perverse causeway 
the shy stay home & do 
their bonding by phone 


Numerologically 
this is the dynamic See against Seem: 
a juncture and an opportunity at which 
to pose any intelligent question within 
the confines of nuclear rule 
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Meanwhile 


9 out of 10 among the expendable population 
_ predictable & too truculant to freely recycle 


babble through the under-class structure 
Am I Black...? 

Am I child of the Queen 

Mother to the King...? 


Am I statistical category 
treading a destroyed path/seeing 
lights cracked out in every mind/ 
savant to passivity/too 
diasporic to inspire tribal 
unity/wasted like the seeds 
chemicals can't make into children 
lost like the men who drank the 
wrong women/no bosom into which to 
retreat/no Dove wings/no human being 
to human being Mercy absorbed along 
the Way... 


yet as karmically illogical 

as Destiny is/to Triumph 

which is merely to endure 

is forever possible/so 

stay focused 

yield to balance 

even those who are 
stone-cold-de(a)flhere & nowlhear 
the Hiss of Change 


he 


The soft shuffle Change is making 

in the warp and the woofithe sigh 
Change seems to scream when advancing 
into Black Light/the gush Change gives 
forth when entertaining Justice as 
Justice/Divine like Truth/prevails 

even in the Urban Impasse/even when 
Hissing is driving you mad. 


* Gil Noble is producer of WABC public service program Like It/s in NYC. 


Fatisha 
January 27, 1989 
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KEEPING FAITH II 


Ts there a cure for 
botched-up History 

for misled survival 

for curtains too long to fill 
the darkened window...? 


is there final knowledge in the 
unerected Temple/is there lantern 
light next to the night sky/is 
there a wall to contain the gut 
sobs ripping up memories 

when the pit is sealed deep top 
to high bottom does the singing- 
lung & terror-filled Eye bring 
on a fitful sleep/what can't 

you stand?/do you prefer 

ist or ism/do kind-enough 
monsters test your daily Karma 
to keep you from exploding 
onempty? is it safe to live 

in a village with cloud covers 

& fax machines...? 


| What is/&what's to become 
of what is is a question 


are we or aren't we 
salient & free/part fire 
thirsty for total solutions 
sick of being dead bone 
nerveless & numb/overly 


the Ego is too mesmerized to answer: 


| 


violated/overly due for 
rage or enlightenment...? 


As representatives of Nature 

as Divine Soul/as cosmic children 
as Light like the Sunlas Sparks 

as orbs & spheres of influence 

as curving wind & roaring water 
as Perpetuators & Hearts the 
color of all Earth/as Hopers 

as the ones who have done all there is 
to do detail for detail 

As inheritors of the Known 

& Unknownlas Cause & Effect 


Can we transform the Moment 
& cure ourselves of botched- 
up survival/can we allow 
Truth to enter the dark Self 

& for the Self to see with no 
uncertainty that Man against 
Love is Suicide 


Fatisha 
June 9, 1989 
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KEEPING FAITH III 


All around our toes 

in vivid but gloomy 
personification of drug 
tragedy upon drug tragedy 
we see the Mind at play 
with Denial/& Denial 
controlling the Game... 


euphoria must lick like lips 

on the vital parts/enchantment 

Stays high & vibrant: 

lay away & easy credit buy out 

the future/illusions are multitudinous-- 
if self-delusion fails a psychotic 
experience immediately compensates 
deception is the highest art form 
escaping from the table without tasting 
the poison treachery laid is the mean 

| objective/yet loneliness--not fear of 

| Death--forces inner panic to cringe 

| & cry for mercy 


} nothing is coming/nothing can be rushed 
past the future/the fulfillment of prophecy 
| is in the headlines: 

let there be accident or crisis and one 

is taken one is Savelin diverse 

places there are earthquakes/volcanoes 
spit ash at the arrogance of science 

there is war/fratricide/genocide 

there is the forecast of Daniel 

which saw Russia & America Slice 


13 


the global pie & decide 

who will eat/pray/grow 

rich with freedom! & who 

will be production's New Age 
slaves...? 


from the Civil War to Nixon omens 

have been obvious: Armageddon 

real or symbolic is human travail 

screwed by material fanaticism & the grown 
populous screaming: "Will those who 
abandoned all Faith be saved!" 


Let's Hope So! 


Fatisha 
January 22, 1990 


A WOMANIST REFLECTION ON 
I Corinthians 7:21-24 and I Corinthians 14:33-35 


Linda Boston 


The Biblical Lesson 


I Corinthians 7:21-24 
"Were you a slave when called? Do not be concerned about it. Even if you can 
gain your freedom, make use of your present condition...whoever was called in the 
Lord as a slave is a freed person belonging to the Lord, just as whoever was free 
when called is a slave of Christ...In whatever condition you were called, brothers 
and sisters, there remain with God." 


I Corinthians 14:33-35 
"As in all the churches of the saints, women should be silent in the churches. For 
they are not permitted to speak, but should be subordinate, as the law also says. If 
there is anything they desire to know, let them ask their husbands at home. For it is 
harmful for a woman to speak in church." 


The Human Experience 


An African-American woman's reflection on Paul's moral teachings 
regarding the status of a slave. 


"During the days of slavery the master's minister would occasionally hold services 
for the slaves. Always the white minister used as his text something from Paul. 
‘Slaves be obedient to them that are your masters...as unto Christ.' He would go 
on to show how, if we were good and happy slaves, God would bless us. I prom- 
ised my Maker that if I ever learned to read and freedom ever came, I would not 
read that part of the Bible." (1) 


$1 


This paper grows out of my reflection on the ethical principles addressing the 
status of slaves in I Corinthians 7:21-24; and the status of women in the church in I 
Corinthians 14:33-35. My reflection is not intended to be a critical analysis of the 
texts but rather to offer an African-American womanist reflection on these 
traditional caste binding texts. 

In White Women's Christ and Black Women's Jesus, Jacquelyn Grant offers 
the following explanation of womanist theology: 


Theological investigation into the experiences of Christian 
Black women reveals that Black women considered the _ 

Bible to be a major source for religious validation in their 

lives. Though Black women's relationship with God preceded 
their introduction to the Bible, this Bible gave some content 

to their God-consciousness. The source for Black women's 
understanding of God has been two-fold: first, God's 
revelation directly to them, and secondly, God's revelation as 
witnessed in the Bible and as read and heard in the context 

of their experience. (2) 


Womanist theology grows out of a tradition that is enriched with its own stock 
of historical images, themes, and cultural expressions that tell the story of the origin 
of Africans.in America. These stories are the indispensable source of African 
Americans’ historical confidence and spiritual persistence despite all oppression. 
This oppression includes the oppression of misinterpretation of scripture which was 
aimed at keeping us voiceless, invisible, and subjugated. Our history tells us and 
has showed us how popular opinion can often be counter to the way of Christ as 
co-sufferer. 

For womanist theology Jesus Christ is redeemer, liberator, and the one who 
sustains us through all of life's pain and joy. In Jesus is our hope, sanctification, 
justification, and salvation. As Grant says, "Jesus is our divine co-sufferer, the 
one who empowers us in situations of oppression." (3) And most of all Jesus is our 
‘all and all.’ As our sustainer, divine comforter, empowerer, and co-sufferer, 

Jesus does not seek to strengthen the chains of human bondage and subjugation; 
but rather to destroy the yokes that bind us. The method of interpreting scripture 
from our experience enabled us to take the misinterpreted scriptures handed to us by 
barbaric slave holders and uncover the true gospel of Christ. 

The womanist perspective shares tenets with its male and white feminist 
counterparts, but womanist theology begins with the experiences of 
African-American women as its point of departure. We must begin here, for as 
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Episcopal priest Fran Toy states: 


While men of color can share with women of color 

their pain over racism, they cannot talk about sexism 

with the same degree of understanding. And as a 

reflection on the feminist point of view for some 

women of color, to be a feminist means that one must 

have time and energy for something other than basic 

needs. Take away the race issue and we remain women. 

Take away the gender issues and we remain people of color. (4) 


As well, due to our gender and race, a disproportionate amount of women tend to 
be members of the lower social economic class. Viewed in light of this assertion, 
womanist theology is a theology on the cutting edge. It seeks to challenge and raise 
peoples’ consciousness on issues of racism, sexism, and classism, about the 


double and triple bind (a most painful bind) experienced by African-American 
women and all women of color. 


Reflection on the Moral Teachings of Paul 
Victor Furnish, in The Moral Teaching of Paul, states: 


The Apostle Paul is by no means shy in laying down 
practical admonitions and exhortations in his letters. 
He is often bold and blunt in the directions he gives, 
in the advice he offers, in the opinions he expresses... 
in admonishing Christians in the 'ways of Christ.’ (5) 


At times, Paul is indeed too blunt in expressing his personal opinions and, at other 
times, not bold enough in stating the "ways of Christ." Nevertheless, in general, 
| Paul attempts in his writing to point us to that which promotes Christ. 

When we turn to scripture for guidance we should do so from our experience, 
looking for that which promotes Christ in all scripture, including Paul's ethical 
teachings. We must be mindful, however, that scripture is clouded by human 
interpretation. Thus we are always wrestling with a never-ending challenge to 
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disrobe the word in order to see Christ. There are special principles laid down in 
scripture which do not adequately reflect Christ or uplift God; these we test and 
prove by our own experience with and of the divine. 

If we view the divine as that which has liberated us, set us free from the chains 
of bondage and oppression, as the source of love, then we cannot uphold that 
which oppresses another, no matter what institution we feel we may be saving. It 
is the human life that we are charged to care for and save. We are called to proclaim 
the gospel--this is the purpose for which the church exists. Paul writes from his 
own experience, fraility, and cultural tradition; he also writes under the inspiration. 
The separation of Paul the author from that which is inspired by God is the 
continuing task of the reader of his letters and ethical teachings. The harm of 
misinterpretation is plain and painful. 


The Pain and Harm of I Corinthians 14:33-35 


I offer here an illustration of the destructiveness of continuing blindly down the 
path of traditional interpretation. This illustration comes in the form of a shared 
story, a story that was shared with me by a female seminarian. Stories are 
something we pass from woman-to-woman, person-to-person, as a means of 
support, sometimes to affirm, and always to offer assurance that the pain we 
sometimes encounter as we engage in serious theological study is real and 
communal, and that we have not lost our sanity. This particular incident occurred 
during a class section on feminist issues in ministry. One of the students began by 
sharing a personal experience, 

As the group listened she told of her reading the New Testament one evening, 
and coming to the passages about women being silent in church and women being 
subservient to men. With tears streaming down her face she described how she 
began ripping pages from her Bible, one after another, so filled with rage and 
anguish that she could not bear to leave such passages in her beloved book of faith. 

That which womanist theology and all true theology speaks against is that which 
does not promote Christ, and in its misapplication causes harm to our neighbor. 
My opening illustration from the life of an enslaved African woman serves to help 
emphasize how the womanist experience negated certain oppressive interpretation 
of the Bible given by male preachers, and how this woman through engaging the 
biblical message for herself rejected them. Consequently, she also dismissed 
preachers who distorted the message in order to maintain slavery. 


The Pain and Shame of I Corinthians 7:21-24 


I Corinthians 7:21-24 deals with the apostle Paul's moral teaching on the status 
of slaves. In these passages we find both the voice of Christ, that which points to 
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God, and unfortunately human sentiment that has served to divide humankind, thus 
moving us away from God. Verses 22 and 23 contain words that prompt us to 


seek to serve out of love rather than exalt ourselves out of self pride and human 


greed. These verses also point us toward our true master, Jesus Christ. Verses 21 


and 24 tend to sanction the inhuman institution of slavery. 


One of the ironies of the interpretation of scripture is that I Corinthians T2154 
passage in which Paul argues against the importation of "worldly" status distinc- 
tions into the congregation, has been used precisely to affirm the continuation of vi- 
olent and oppressive structures in the world. The problem is not so much with Paul 
as with his interpreters. 

To debate the right or wrong of human bondage, slavery, and oppression, is not 
necessary. To make the case against human servitude and subjugation one need 
only turn to the many volumes written during this country's Abolitionist Movement 
and the Woman's Suffrage Movement. Here I merely intend to speak to what I 
consider our human folly as we continue ironically and senselessly seeking justifi- 
cation of our inhuman acts by divine principle. My introductory quote from an en- 
slaved African woman serves as a response to one such justification. To this I add 
the following quote from the great American orator, Frederick Douglas. 


But, I submit, where all is plain and there is nothing to 

be argued. What point in the anti-slavery creed would 
you have me argue? On what branch of the subject do 
the people of this country need light?...Is it that slavery 

is not divine; that God did not establish it; that our doctors 


of divinity are mistaken? There is blasphemy in the 
thought. That which is inhuman cannot be divine. Who 
can reason on such a proposition? They that can, may; 


I cannot. (6) 


That our brother Paul even tried to reason on the side of the unjust to some extent is 
to his disfavor. 
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Paul by Contrast 


Paul's reaction to societal pressures leaves much to be desired if you are on the 
receiving end of the injustices which his teachings tend to appease. Womanist the- 
ology is all too familiar with the ease by which some sociologists and theologians, 
of any given time--when wrong has become culturally acceptable, economically 
profitable, and politically comfortable--will furnish the rationale to allow those en- 
gaged in such wrong to continue with a clear conscience. By contrast, Jesus had no) 
problem going against the grain of popular opinion. That which was neither politi- 
cally expedient, nor economically profitable, nor socially acceptable, nor personally 
safe, gave Jesus no problem. Jesus came into human existence breaking down the 
easy conscience of his contemporaries. Jesus came to comfort the afflicted and af- 
flict the comfortable. 

Paul is not entirely at fault, nor are those who expound on his works; but the fact: 
remains, that Paul and all others who write on the divine nature of God, are charged 
to uphold and uplift all of God's creation and the Christian community and not paci- 
fy a select elite. Paul should have let his sentiment on the subject of human relation- 
ship rest with, "We are neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female, but 
one in Christ Jesus." (Galatians 3:28) And that only through love need one become 
slave to another; not by force and economic necessity. That would truly be speak- 
ing the gospel boldly and without shame. 

Human slavery, oppression of any knd, is not a form of relational existence that 
is to be practiced, sanctioned, or condoned by the "new community" in Christ, in 
any form, fashion, or for any reason. Jesus came into our human existence to 
break whatever chains bind us, be they physical, psychological, or spiritual, and 
keep us separated from one another and God. Jesus Christ came to redeem and re- 
concile, and told all who would hear to pick up their crosses and follow him; male 
and female, he made no notation to class status. He directed no one to remain in a 
state of oppression and bondage. This being the way of Christ, what human being 
has the right to subjugate others or sanction the act of human bondage by words or 
deeds? 


From an article simply entitled "Slavery," by a free Negro, the anonymous au- 
thor shared the following thoughts: 


The surest foundation of virtue is love of our brothers 
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and sisters, all of humanity; and that affection 
takes its birth in the social relations of humans 

to one another. But to those who must reside 

in a State of servitude, slavery, these are all denied. 
They never pay or receive the grateful duties of 

a son or daughter, they never know or experience 
the forced solicitude of a father or mother, the 
tender names of husband, wife, brother or sister, 
and friend are to them unknown. (7) 


The sentiments of this quotation are the same for those who lived under a system 
of human bondage no matter what the time or place. It is evident that Paul was not 
of a slave status. For it is the unrelenting aim of those who have been placed in 
bondage, by force or economic condition, to strive to rise above their position. No 
person undergoing the harsh realities of bondage seeks to praise or maintain that 
condition for themselves or any other sentient being. Slavery comes as a result of a 
corrupt political and economic system; it does not carry a divine sanction. 


Ending Reflection 


The household codes, dealing with the status of slaves and women, neither ap- 
peal to my sense of justice, nor do they demand a response of gratitude, but should 
be considered (in)human rather than divine in applications of justice, as they do 
nothing to foster a sense of true community or to secure perfect equality before the 
law to every Christian. The design and end of these codes as binding ethical princi- 
jples is to offer a sense of security to a people whose daily lives are filled with all 
sorts of injustices inflicted by others simply due to their economic lot or ethnic and 
gender classification. The new law of grace and freedom should offer security to all 
from oppression and enslavement. These codes raise the question: "Are, then, the 
ireason and morality for which Paul and all Christians so highly value themselves of 
ja nature so variable and fluctuating, as to change with the complexion, gender, or 
economic status of those to whom they are applied?" 


As the gap between the races and sexes continue to grow, the womanist voice 
cries out loudly, "we need, we must, and we will be heard." For it is through our 
experience that one can accurately begin the complicated methodological study of 
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the relationship between racism, classism, and sexism, with the aim of eradicating 
these sins. 

Womanist theology seeks to engage us in an exchange that will destroy the 
boundaries that keep us from experiencing relationships that allow us to see and 
love one another as brothers and sisters, and that prevent us from saying "Abba" in 
unity and sincerity. Womanist theology seeks to engage us in an exchange that will 
allow us to discard some of the burdens of history that have been imposed on us, 
keeping us alienated from God and from ourselves. This is a dialogue that we must 
engage in, for as long as any human person remains oppressed and marginalized, 
society as a whole will be the loser. And if we should engage in this dialogue in 
love we may be able to experience the kingdom of God in our own lifetime. 
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BLACK GODDESSES 


The Black Goddess comes out of the sea 
with a million little 
tongues lapping up the beach, 
each roaring praise songs-- 
Yemoja Olukun Oshun Oya. 
You can tell the black goddess from her 
thunder waves 
And the million teardrops she wears. 
Yemoja, sister of Olukun and Oshun. 


Now you can't always tell a black, goddess 
by how she looks. 
She may laugh too loud or 
stand in the middle of a silence 
like my Grandma at the kitchen table 
mixing cornmeal and egg. 
But you can't always tell a black goddess 
by what she cooks. 
She may not, 
or burns it, 


or cooks only your flesh. 


¢ 


But most times you can. 

You can tell the black goddess. 
Sometimes, by how she moves, 
dances, dances and dances. 
When she starts it-- 
wide legged, 
feet planted apart, 
giving the space between her legs 
a breath of air 
and 


then moves up, 
and out, 
around and across. 
Well, then you know the black goddess 
when you see her. 


Now that you know Her, 
can you love Her? 
Fall at Her Feet? 
Sing praise songs to Her? 
Hail Black Mary full of grace? 
Ask for Her blessings? Respect Her? 
Can you submit to the black goddesses 
Known as 
Yemoja Oshun Olukun 
Oya Donna Candy 
Linda Robbin Berni Audre Lorraine 
and Yvonne? 


Yvonne A. Flowers 
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HOW SHALL WE IMAGE OUR GOD? 
An African-American Woman's Musings about the Transcendent 


Irene Monroe 


SHUG: Tell me what your God look like Celie. 

CELIE: Okay...He big and old and tall and graybearded and white. (Eyes) Sort 
of bluish-gray. Cool. Big though. White lashes... _ 

SHUG: Ain't no way to read the Bible and not think God white...When I found 
out I thought God was white, and a man, I lost interest. (1) 


LADY IN RED: i found god in myself, 
& I loved her/ 
i loved her fiercely. ( 2) 


The old adage that a picture says more than one thousand words conveys merely 
one half the truth as to why my countenance as an African-American woman is not 
seen as an "imago dei" in Judeo-Christian symbolism; theology is the other half. 
Invisible in this equation, but unequivocally the adhesion which explains in part my 
invisibility is patriarchal and white matriarchal power. Although theology is a con- 
textual language about yourself and your neighbor in light of your thoughts and ex- 
periences with a transcending,ultimate--God(dess), and therefore cannot speak for 
all people all of the time--if part of the time, it is the above-mentioned forms of 
power that have touted their religious icons as the quintessential images to which 
one should pay homage. However diversified or iconoclastic our religious icons of 
God--Black Christ or white goddess, etc.,--might have been and still are today, the 
dominant image of God pictured in most churches on Sunday mornings in the 
United States, and taught in many seminaries today, emanate from the millennia- 
long theological discourses about a Caucasion male god. 

The etymology of the word theology along with the hegemonic power of west- 
em patriarchy to package its image as sacred gives us a clue as to how the icon of a 
Caucasian male god emerged and dominates our society, and even psyche for those 
of us who have abandoned the church, or might have never stepped our foot in one 
As theology became systematized according to the masculinist thoughts of our 
Church Fathers that God could only be, in terms of gender and images, a male, 
theology, at least in the West, became a gender-specific sacred enterprising study 
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of, and God-talk about, a Caucasian male deity by elite Caucasian males. When the 
circle of theological discourse was forced to expand itself due to the emergence of 
Black and feminist liberation theologies in the late 60's and early 70's, the circum- 
ference of this circle expanded itself to a specific voice of white women and 
African-American men. Consequently, the varied voices of African-American 
women were muted, along with the voices of the working poor and homosexuals. 
The silencing of our voices imposed an invisiblity that lumped us as either sexually 
or racially monolithic. For example, the phrase “all the women are white, all the 
Blacks are males, but some of us are brave" captures the essence of how African- 
American women specifically are rendered to invisibility. The experiences of spe- 
cific African-American men and white women became the litmus test and new 
norms to define, to understand, and to document the experiences of African- 
American women, as well as other racial ethnic groups that are classified as "other." 
Therefore, as the sacred images of God alternated, at least in theological discourses 
on Black urban street corners, in white middle class feminist sororities, in racial- 
ethnic churches, and in certain seminaries, between an African-American Jesus and/ 
or a white goddess, etc., the figure of an African or African-American female deity 
was not imaged or spoken about. And although there seem to be a plethora of sa- 
cred figures to opt for today, the millennia icon of a Caucasian male god still pre- 
dominates. This paper will narrowly explore the question as to what image of a 
deity could best serve as a sacred icon of empowerment for African-American 
women, by imparting my early theological thoughts and church experiences as a 
child, along with a portion of an ethnographic interview on this inquiry with my 
"kitchen table cronies." 

My growing up in the African-American enclaves of New York City--Harlem, 
Bedford-Stuvesant and Brownsville--could neither protect me, nor shelter me from 
j the torrent of white male violence and white male religious images to which I along 
with the entire neighborhood, had to pay homage. As a waif growing up on those 
streets, I was shuffled back and forth from foster homes to orphanages to group 
homes, but I always went to church. It was mandated by the Bureau of Child 
Welfare at that time that all wards of New York State attend church in order to re- 
jceive what they called "proper moral training." Although my living situation varied 
}as much as my church homes did, the one constant figure that travelled with me, al- 
beit not liberatory, during this nomadic period in my life was God. God, as I knew 
God then to be, was my "White Father,” an avatar enfleshed in the body of a 
Caucasian male named Jesus the Christ. In each of the Black Churches I attended, 
| whether it was a denominational switch to a Pentecostal, or a Baptist, or an 
A.M.E., or a Methodist, a white-faced, straggly blond haired, blue-eyed male was 
pictured throughout the sanctuary. 

Religiously every Sunday morning at eleven a.m., we morning worshippers 
quietly filed in as the presence and the spirit of Jesus hovered over us. Like most 
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children at this time in worship, I was hushed and taken to my seat by an usher as 
the choirs a many of Sunday mornings jubilantly processed in, singing their invoca- 
tional hymn with the congregation joining in on the popular gospel tune of that 
time, "Come and Go With Me To My Father's House." My hearing that song 
along with looking at Jesus’ picture hovering above me in the sanctuary made me 
wince in fear. Had Jesus lived in my neighborhood, perhaps I would not have had 
such a fear of him. Perhaps I would not have grouped him with the other white 
men I did come to know in my neighborhood. However, growing up in my neigh- 
borhoods whites did not reside with us, but interacted with us within an allotment 
of time diurnally. Whites who came to transact in legal businesses with us came 
into the neighborhood between the hours of 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. These whites 
were usually males and were the "petty capitalists," from whose businesses we had 
to purchase our goods and services at higher prices and at inferior qualities in order 
to subsist. Although white men were a portentously nagging presence in our lives, 
so too, were white women. However, their presence were restricted from Monday 
to Friday, and between the hours of 10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. to avert the early 
morning and early evening scurry of "delinquent" African-American children and 
"lascivious" African-American men departing and entering the neighborhood, who 
they pondered "might" venture to school or to work. 

White females who came in were usually "government gatekeepers," such as 
welfare or social workers, who harassed African-American women as equally as 
their male counterparts did. It was through this tension between African-American 
and white women that I then began to understand the co-conspiratorial nature of 
white bonding. Whereas whit¢ men physically intimidated or assaulted African- 
American women, white women emotionally and psychologically did. They al- 
ways came unannounced and would barge into your home like the gestapo to con- 
fiscate and/or to report the possession of the Social Services decreed contrabands, 
such as anything new, quality A foods, their perceptions of expensive attire, cars, 
electrical appliances and always African-American men. 

The whites who frequented our neighborhood during the off-peak hours were 
the GODS. They were white men who were detectives, police officers, who we de- 
lighted in calling "Pigs," and bill collectors from whom we all found occasions to 
flee. These white men reigned with a vengeance, and their kingdoms, without our 
permission, were our neighborhoods. These white men symbolized for many of us 
the HOLY TRINITY to which we all, for preservation of our lives and the lives of 
our loved ones, had to obsequiously genuflect. By the age of six, like so many of 
my "double-dutch mates" growing up in the 60's, I knew that we did not have any 
reason to trust white people, but especially white men who pinched you on the 
cheek with one hand and fondled your private parts with another. As a child, if you 
were not cognizant of the social and political climate of that era, you were cognizant 
of your diurnal relationship to and with whites who frequented your neighborhoods 
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solely to keep you in their gaze of surveillance. The HOLY TRINITY--detectives, po- 
lice officers and bill collectors--was God-feared. This imposing Godhead was our 

White Father" to whom we all had to pay homage in order to survive. This HOLY 
TRINITY, too, was omnipresent, omnipotent, and omniscient, and it had the power to 
require--and it did so--our worship of it at the whim of a moment. Retaliation on it al- 
ways resulted in our death. 

Knowing Jesus, for me then, represented the HOLY TRINITY, not as the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, but as THE DETECTIVE, THE POLICE OFFICER, and 
THE BILL COLLECTOR. In one body, his body, Jesus embodied all three. As a de- 
tective, I understood that Jesus was always watching over you, and knew your every 
move; as a police officer I understood him to castigate you for your sins, and as a bill 
collector, if you did not give generously in your tithings you were admonished that 
you were robbing God and your blessing as Malachi 3:10 was read before the collec- 
tion plates circulated. 

African-American women were abused by this HOLY TRINITY. Cops often-times 
physically abused or raped us for being defiant against them. When any of us tried to 
press charges against these men, the charges were usually dropped because of threats 
on our lives and our families. Detectives killed African-American women as frequent- 
ly as they killed African-American men. No thorough investigation was ever conduct- 
ed as to the cause of their killings, because the alibi was always that these sisters were 
accomplices in crimes with African-American men, and during the melee they acci- 
dently got shot. Bill collectors solicited sexual favors from African-American women 
as a bribe in order to defer their payments to the next month. 

By the age of eight, white men conjured up a Godly image for me, but I associated 
it with an evil and demonic being. The image of Jesus as God enfleshed had no rele- 
vance in my life, because I could not differentiate between Jesus as a symbol of libera- 
tion and white men as an omen of oppression. Since white males were in the image of 
God, and Jesus was His only begotten child, how then could Jesus know the ontolo- 
gy of a Black girl? And how could Jesus ease a Black girl's pain, since the locus of 
his salvific powers emanates from his maleness and whiteness? The only mention of 
African-American women in his ministry is that we are not mentioned. Jesus as a vic- 
tim on the cross, as the suffering servant, as an iconoclast of his time, made me begin 
to think how powerless I was in the world, and how I need to proceed in this world 
with extreme caution, knowing that that, too, was not going to insulate me from white 
violence and racism. Jesus' suffering under the Roman government, and the laissez- 
faire attitude of Pontius Pilate to the accusations of the chief priests and the elders to 
put Jesus to death made me think that if white men could crucify one of their own, 
then there truly was no clemency or acquittal for a little Black girl. 

Yemaya, a Yoruban Goddess was my deity. She was the Goddess who watched 
over and nurtured children and orphans, and She sustained me throughout my child- 
hood years. Her life force/energy dwelled inside of me, and we walked through 
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life's tempests together. As one of the Seven African Powers, Yemaya connected 
me to my spiritual ancestors who have braved this world, and have advice to give 
me for it. Her beauty I saw in me. "She is envisioned as a large and beautiful 
woman, radiant and black...and mysteriously deep." As the Mother of Dreams she 
allowed me to fantasize better times, because She would say to me in my lost native 
tongue, the Tshiluba phrase "Ngambika," which means I'll help you to balance/ 
carry this load. The visual as well as the psychological liberation from male and 
white female imagery for salvation could only come for me in the form, then, of a 
Black deity. 

In seminary I became preoccupied with the questions of what would a womanist 
theology look like, and what image would be at the center of it? With the emer- 
gence of two theological liberation movements--Black and feminist--vying to get 
footage in the academic and ecclesiastical discourse, God's hue or gender altered, 
but never both simultaneously. To obtain an answer to these questions, in the fall 
of 1988 I began to conduct ethnographic interviews with churched and unchurched 
African-American women. Their responses to these questions were as varied as the: 
respondents themselves. They depend on the interviewees’ age, sexual orientation, 
education, social location, and their day-to-day encounter with patriarchy. My 
kitchen table cronies and I convened every Wednesday night for Bible study around | 
Miss Elizabeth's table. During one of our kitchen table discussions I asked my 
friends could we alter our usual pattern for Bible study, to allow me to tape their re- 
sponses to the above mentioned questions. Here is what followed: 


KITCHEN TABLE DI I 


JACKIE: Iuse God more than I use Christ. My becoming a womanist I am quite 
serious about making the distinction between the two and not to use them 
interchangeable. 


IVY: Well, there is a distinction between the two. God is the Father, and Christ is 
his son. 


ELIZABETH: That's right Ivy, and God is in Christ like the Holy Ghost is in us. 


JACKIE: Miss Elizabeth, you are not making a distinction between God and 
Christ. You are talking about the Trinity. 


ELIZABETH: Well, I reckon I might be. I don't like when you separate God and 
Christ. That's the distinction I want to make. And I don't know what you mean 
when you say womanist. What's that got to do with how you see God and Christ? 
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As I see it, it been God and Christ that help you be this thing you called a woman- 
ist. But, I know this much Jackie, God and Christ ain't helped you to be no 


Lesbian. Maybe you separating them like the way you doing is part of your 
confusion. 


JACKIE: God made me a Lesbian like they make you a Black woman. And you 
know what, God make me and Christ blessed me. 


IVY: [hate when we get on this subject of homosexuality. I use to think it was an 
abomination in the sight of God. And I would always cite Apostle Paul to back up 
my argument. However, I stopped lambasting homosexuals when my only son 
told his father and I that he was gay. I took him to a psychiatrist and that didn't 

help. I took him to our pastor and that just make things worse. My husband cut 

off his finances for college to cure him, and nothing changed my son. So, I gave 
Allen to Jesus. I had to leave my church (Black Baptist), and went to another de- 
nomination that accepted my son. I wasn't happy with the Black Church prior to 
telling the pastor, and the congregation finding out that my son was gay. The 
church ought to do something about their homophobia. They are losing too many 
fine people to the church. 


JACKIE: Well, thank you Ivy. 


IVY: You are not off the hook that easily. Tell me why you make a distinction be- 
tween God and Jesus? I do because of my denomination. But you are 
still...what...Pentecostal or Baptist? 


| JACKIE: I was reared Pentecostal, but from time to time I have worshipped at 
Baptist Churches...largely because they were Baptist/Pentecostal churches. I make 
the distinction because God has no gender, whereas Jesus does. Jesus as male 
whether he is Black or white does nothing for my spirituality. The church is so 
cloaked with male images that I am now into Goddess worship. 


ELIZABETH: Irene told me you were. Is that got something to do with witchcraft 
and all that New Age and cult-like religions that are out here today? 


JACKIE: Yes and no. Witchcraft like Goddess worship is no more cultic than 
these mainline denominational churches. We make distinctions between them main- 
ly because the mainline denominations are ruled, controlled and operated by men. 
Witchcraft and Goddess worship is female-identified and female-centered. 
Therefore, they pose a threat to the established social and political orders that are 
patriarchal and misogynistic. We think of Witchcraft in pejorative terms because 
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it opposes the status quo. Anything that is counter to the status quo is condemned 
or viewed, at least in the church, as an abomination to God like homosexuality, 
common-law marriages, and children born out of wedlock. 


IVY: Well, I know that anything counter to our status quo poses a threat. 
However, when you talk about witchcraft and Goddess worship it is not Christian. 
We are a Christian nation. It seems strange to worship a goddess. 


JACKIE: Well, what about a Black goddess? 


ELIZABETH: That's crazy! Ain't nobody going to worship a Black anything. Let 
alone some Black woman. We's look upon as the trash of the earth. I was a sleep- 
in maid for twenty-seven years. Them white people ought to have treated me like a 
goddess. I raised their children. I raised them. I kept their home clean. Whenever 
they needed something or was down about something, they called on me as much 
as I call on Jesus when I be in that kind of state. They ought to have worshipped 
me. I gave them some religion cause they ain't had not a bit. I sang those gospel 
songs, and played some of them on the piano for them. I blesses them a many of 
times caused they needed it, and they wouldn't call on Jesus like I tell them to. 
People like that who see the great strength of we Black women don't even give us a 
thank for our service. You think they going to worship us. 


JACKIE: Black goddesses are for us. Instead of a Black or white male figure, we 
have one that looks like us and affirms us. 


ELIZABETH: Well, I don't need no Black goddess for that. I got Jesus and done 
had him for all these 66 years. 


IVY: [agree with you Elizabeth, Jackie, I don't see the need for Black goddesses. 


Jesus has been good for all these years. You can't undo or replace a figure that has 
been with us down through the centuries. 


JACKIE: Well, the Black Church and Black theology are changing a white male 
Jesus to a Black male Jesus. How is what I am doing any different? 


ELIZABETH: The Black Church might be doing that, but my Jesus is white. I 
don't want no Black male Jesus. No sir-ree! If you make Jesus Black, I don't 
think too many of us women folk would go to church. 


IRENE: Why is that, Miss Elizabeth? 
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ELIZABETH: Well, most of us ain't seen a Black man all week, and if we did he 
be hitting, and cussing and just being contrary to us. You know they like to hold us 
back because they frustrated with how the white man treats him. They treat us bad 
all week. Ain't no way I could pray to a Black Jesus. I pray to my white one tell- 
ing him how bad my Black man done been with me. Oh no, I going to keep my 
white Jesus so I can keep my prayer life going. Ain't no telling what I might do in 
the middle of a prayer if my Jesus be Black. 


IVY: Elizabeth, you got a point there. A Black male Jesus would not work. As it 
is, Black pastors want us to worship them. Frankly speaking, I don't think Black 
pastors could deal with the competition. There would be two men in the pulpit. 
They don't share their pulpits as itis. If Black women coming to the pulpit are a 
threat to Black pastors just imagine a Black Jesus! 


IRENE: What then should we have as a symbol of empowerment if it's not a Black 
Jesus or goddess? 


IVY: Mary, mother of Jesus. 

JACKIE: But she's white! 

IVY: But I can relate to her as a mother whose son is ostracized because he's dif- 
ferent. I imagine any Black mother can relate to Mary in these times who have 

sons, and they have been slain on these streets because of violence, drugs and ra- 
cism. And she's the only Christian female figure we've come up with. As a former 
Catholic I never had any problems with Mary. 

IRENE: Well then why not Sojourner Truth? 

ELIZABETH: What you mean? 


IRENE: She was Black, female and a Christian. She saw all her children sold into 
j slavery, endured racism and sexism, and like us a self-made woman. 


ELIZABETH: She ain't in no Bible I read. 
IRENE: Well then what image in the Bible can we use? 


IVY: The spirit. It has no sex, nor race, no class, and it's Christian, it's Jewish, 
it's Protestant, it's Catholic, and it's in all of us. 
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CONCLUSION 


Although the voices in this article are few and are not random, they do represent 
the diversity among us African-American women as a spiritual identity group. 
There is no single or universal image among us. Because there is no single image 
among us, it raises questions as well as challenges existing notions of the utility of 
a universal icon and its closed symbol systems if we are commited to diversity and 
to spiritual self-empowerment. The fact that a Caucasian god still predominates in 
this society as the essential symbol of universal oneness highlights the ongoing 
psychological as well as spiritual abuse and violence incurred by those who find 
this icon oppressive and seek to replace it with another one. How we African- 
American women shall image our deity depends on the individual woman's particu- 
lar history with race, class and gender oppressions, and how the interactions of 
these oppressions in her life have shaped her particular need for a laboratory and di- 
vinatory image of self-empowerment. What our images of the divine hold in com- 
mon, and connect us to each other, is that they all are images of self-empowerment. 
These images have served the task of moving us in times in our lives to liberating 
ourselves and family, of ending our oppressions--if not systemically at least indi- 
vidually--and of providing an inner stillness for us in an ever-increasingly chaotic 
world. Our images embody an attitude and aura of mystical veneration which pro- 
vide a basis of dialogue for us across symbol/image differences. As a mystery be- 
yond total human comprehension, our images are unknown, transcendent, but at 
the same time worldly, and in the diurnal struggle with us African-American wom- 
en's fight against race, class, gender oppressions. 

? 
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A feminist, womanist or mujerista aesthetic recognizes women working as art- 
ists in the context of their struggle. A theological aesthetic recognizes these 
women as artists of faith: buddhist, jewish, christian, islamic, and women on spiri- 
tual journeys. Central to their art is the conviction of a critical newness--a New- 
ness--bending to greet them through their work. Some call it healing. Some call 
it God. Some call it the artistic process which re-orders experience. In essence, 
women artists seek to merge that force of Newness with their lived art and histori- 
cal struggle. 

From poetry to spiritual autobiography, from theatre to dance, from visual art to 
music, this Journal seeks to move us toward ascertaining a feminist theological 
aesthetic from diverse religious and ethnic traditions. While only at a beginning 
point, the movement for this search finds seed in this collection of essays and art 
work. The women contributors and artists in this Journal have engaged the ele- 
ments of their lives: up from their chaos and struggle--up from their imperative to 
hope--their hallowed art has ascended. 

; Newness has happened. Movement has been made. And that, no one can de- 
ate. 


1. Adrienne Rich, On Lies, Secrets, and Silence (New York: W.W. Norton, 
1980), p. 78. 
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PUBLISHER'S FOREWORD 


Pamela Cooper-White 


In a darkened classroom at the GTU a few years ago, I was privileged to view 
Jann Cather Weaver's own work--photography of enormous vision and power. 
She was showing a series of photographs of a casino, which captured the wound- 
ed humanity, the inhumanity, and the chiaroscuro of excitation and soullessness in 


_ the casino's artificial world. Jann taught us lessons that evening about reality and 
representation--that a static image of an object or place is, in some sense, a lie. 


Some are privileged to make such images and call them normative. Others are 
not. Who defines reality? A static image purports to be the truth, as if truth were 
objective, singular, static. Jann took a revolutionary step in the creation of her ex- 
traordinary pictures--she moved her camera. The resulting images were fluid, 
dynamic, evocative. 

Feminism teaches us that no one perspective, no one representation constitutes 
truth--although masculinist European perspectives have been accorded the value 
of "objectivity" for many centuries. Liberation theologies, as well, have insisted 
on re-valuing particularity of place and context, rather than elevating any one 
viewpoint as "universal" or "truth." Life, Eros, Psyche are in perpetual process. 
It is women's recognition and artistic representation of movement which, perhaps, 
is a through-theme of this issue of our Journal. 

Like Jann in motion with her camera, the women whose art appears in this 
Journal understand art as a language which transcends the static moment and 
which is alive in process. Is this understanding unique to women? Or to artists? 
Clearly not. And yet, perhaps there is something different about making art in the 
margins, which is where women are located in a patriarchal society--standing out- 
side the inner circles of power where reality is named and normed. Perhaps our 
view of reality is more fluid here in the margins. Perhaps our lenses are freer to 
move. And in that movement are Eros and Life, a wild wholeness of Psyche--new 
passion, vision, and gift.Q 


TOWARD A SPIRITUALITY OF SEEING: 
O'KEEFFE'S BLACK CROSS, NEW MEXICO AND 
GRAHAM'S PRIMITIVE MYSTERIES 


Diane Apostolos-Cappadona 


Two of the leaders in the development of American Modernism, Georgia 
O'Keeffe (1887-1986) and Martha Graham (1894-1991), nurtured the develop- 
ment of a new way of seeing in their respective art forms, painting and dance. (1) 
The artistic revolution of the 1920s and 1930s known as Modernism stripped 
away the surface decorations and disguises, which led to a shift toward the “es- 
sence" of things. As modernists, O'Keeffe and Graham sought to establish (or re- 
trieve) the abstract, which they understood from its root meaning--to take the es- 
sence from. They found themselves influenced by the same sources: Vassily 
Kandinsky's The Spiritual in Art, Paul Cezanne's cubism as re-interpreted by 
George Braque and Pablo Picasso, and a fascination with the "primitive" (2) and 
the "Orient." (3) 

In Kandinsky's now classic manifesto of modern art, the painter expanded 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler's visualization of the analogy between music and 
painting. Taking this relationship to its logical conclusion, Kandinsky argued that 
the true artist was the one who painted from the emotional depths outward and 
who was able to do with color and line what Mozart had done with notes and 
chords. Modernist painters and sculptors, among them Georgia O'Keeffe, began 
to paint to music--to paint what they saw and felt. With the introduction of mod- 
ern European art, including that of Braque and Picasso, through exhibitions such 
as the Armory Show of 1913, and at the galleries of J.B. Neumann and Alfred 
Stieglitz, modernism came to signify the search for the detail, not the panorama. 

Additionally, modernism was influenced by the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth-century fascination with orientalism. This interest varied from complete ab- 
sorption into the eastern philosophy, that is Hinduism and Buddhism, to a superfi- 
cial costuming of works of art with oriental paraphernalia. Both Graham and 
O'Keeffe were influenced by orientalism, the dancer initially through her study at 
Denishawn and the painter through her studies with Arthur Wesley Dow. The 
general modernist admiration for "the primitive," especially for the understanding 
of the artist as a shaman, that is, as one who can transform the world, also colored 
both O'Keeffe's and Graham's perceptions of art. 

Thus the painter and the dancer became reflections and reflectors of the mod- 
ernist ethos. As O'Keeffe pared down the composition and formal elements of her 
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paintings to just the necessary essentials, so, too, Graham eliminated the unneces- 
Sary, (i.e., dramatic sets, elaborate costumes, and detailed movements), from her 
choreography. In their individual works of the 1920s and 1930s, the dancer and 
the painter sought to express the inexpressible through the simplicity of primal 
forms. In their initial (and contemporary) interpretations of the frontier landscape 
and American sources, these two female modernists sought integrity of form, 
beauty with austerity, and truth to materials. 

Within the same time period, Graham and O'Keeffe journeyed separately to the 
American Southwest and were transfixed by that new vision of the American 
landscape. As individual artists, the painter and the dancer tried to capture the 
aura of the American Southwest in their work. A major element in that aura was 
the prevalence of southwestern Catholicism. Although neither O'Keeffe nor Gra- 
ham would identify herself as ecclesiastically affiliated, both of their self- 
interpretations were categorically spiritual. The addition of southwestern Catholi- 
cism to the ethos of both O'Keeffe and Graham supported significant transforma- 
tions in their work and heightened their individual senses of spirituality. 

O'Keeffe and Graham were enamored with the fervent simplicity of both Shak- 
er and American Indian art and ritual. (4) O'Keeffe sought to visualize through 
_ her paintings the uncluttered view of the distant horizon, thus emphasizing the 
unique characteristic of America, the vastness of the landscape, while Graham en- 
- deavored with the help of Isamu Noguchi to project this same sense of vast space 
in Frontier (1935). As O'Keeffe depicted the sensuality of human experience 
through the abstraction of known forms, so Graham choreographed the essence of 
gesticulation. For both the painter and the dancer, emotion and its expression 
were fundamental to the human condition. What O'Keeffe presented through the 
abstracted form, Graham signified through the human body. 

Central to this formative period in the work of both Georgia O'Keeffe and 
Martha Graham was their individual ability to follow their deepest instincts and to 
cast off some of the influences of their previous education and socialization. As 
artists, they sought to express the immediacy and intimacy of experience which 
was predicated upon common human experience. For O'Keeffe and Graham, that 
humanness consisted of a natural polarity of maleness and femaleness which in 
some way corresponded to the fundamental rhythms of nature. As artists, their 
ways of seeing and experiencing the world were premised upon an aesthetic 
which was grounded in sense perception. The root meaning of aesthetic is not 
beauty or harmony but rather sense perception (from the Greek, aisthanesthai). 
Originally, this sense perception was a specific experience in which all the senses 
were brought together through a universalized moment of wholeness. This was 
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similar to the Oriental understanding of the aesthetic offered in Hinduism and 
Buddhism. It is my contention that O'Keeffe and Graham were singular modern- 
ists who were enabled through their individual femaleness to express the tangible 
and intangible depths of human experience through the seasonal rhythms of life. 
Their individual, but contemporary, confrontations with southwestern Catholicism 
resulted in artistic transformations whose initial results were witnessed in 
O'Keeffe's Black Cross, New Mexico (1929: Art Institute of Chicago) and Gra- 
ham's Primitive Mysteries (1931). 

In Black Cross, New Mexico, Georgia O'Keeffe painted one of her earliest en- 
counters with the American Southwest. Transfixed by the simplicity and austere 
power of the landscape, especially after so many years in New York City and at 
Lake George, O'Keeffe found herself once again in a state of enduring calmness. 
She was especially taken with the large crosses placed by the Penitentes. "I saw 
the crosses so often--and often in unexpected places--like a thin dark veil of the 
Catholic Church spread over the New Mexico landscape." (5) Raised in the Ro- 
man Catholic tradition and educated by nuns, the Georgia O'Keeffe who arrived 
in Taos in 1929 was not a practicing Catholic; she was, however, someone who 
had been moved by Kandinsky's call for the spiritual in art, by the mysticism of 
Oriental art, and by the fundamental sacrality of nature. All of these elements 
conjoined in her creation of Black Cross, New Mexico. 

By the late 1920s, O'Keeffe had stopped using black simply as an outline or 
background color; rather, she had begun to create major shapes in black. Signifi- 
cantly, O'Keeffe limited such uses of black to singular paintings such as Black 
Abstraction (1927) and Black Cross, New Mexico which symbolized states of 
transformed consciousness. In reading Kandinsky, O'Keeffe affirmed her own ex- 
perience that the spirit is expressed through color and line. Therefore, any chang- 
es or revisions in her use of either color or line are significant, such as in Black 
Cross, New Mexico. Her visual emphasis on the starkness of the cross is re- 
enforced by both the elimination of the middle ground of the painting, and the 
juxtaposition of the brilliance of the background colors and the soft curves of the 
hills. The viewer's eye is thus drawn immediately and totally to the cross which 
confronts and envelopes the viewer like another human form. The starkness of its 
color and simplicity of its gesture embraces us. We are stunned into profound si- 
lence by the primal power of O'Keeffe's image. 

_ Like the void in a Chinese watercolor painting, the cross engages us and in- 
vites our participation--albeit a silent participation. As viewers of Black Cross 
New Mexico, we are like participants in a ritual of initiation who have encoun- 
tered a symbol and a color traditionally associated with death, but instead of 
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experiencing grief or fear, find themselves transfixed, silent and transformed. 
Neither the color black nor the image of the cross will have the same connotation 
for them again--their consciousness has been expanded, their perceptions of reali- 
ty changed. O'Keeffe has stripped away the many levels of previous Christian as- 
sociations and reached into the innermost depths of the human experience of the 
cross form and the enigmatic world of nature. At the very heart of the cross form 
is the human figposture of open arms--open to experience, to life, to another hu- 
man form. She has magnified the southwestern Catholic experience of the one 
singular cross upon which Jesus was crucified to retrieve the fundamental mean- 
ing of the extraordinary human gesture of standing with open arms. By using the 
color black, which is normally associated with abstinence, sorrow, and negation, 
O'Keeffe reveals instead the spiritual depth of this color which now resonates with 
the elemental creative power of order and passion. 

For O'Keeffe, Black Cross, New Mexico was not a portrait of a particular cross 
she had seen planted in the southwestern landscape. It was rather an expression 
of her experiences of seeing many such crosses, of being in the Southwest, and of 
becoming attuned to its inherent, inexplicable commingling of southwestern Ca- 
tholicism and Indian rituals. (6) "For me," O'Keeffe wrote, "painting the crosses 
was a way of painting the country." (7) Painting the country was a way of re- 
ordering her experience of the Southwest not solely for herself, but for others to 
share in her vision. "And I long ago came to the conclusion that even if I could 
put down accurately the thing that I saw and enjoyed," the artist advised, "it 
would not give the observer the kind of feeling it gave me. I had to create an 
equivalent for what I felt about what I was looking at -- not copy it." (8) So like 
the shaman who prepared both the initiates and the initiated for rituals, O'Keeffe 
has transformed commonplace objects into personal symbols which magically 
speak of the universal experiences of being human. 

Through her manipulation of space, and of the objects contained within that 
space, the artist makes us aware of our preconceptions about physical relation- 
ships and our normal sense of perspective. Her early canvases are small; Black 
Cross, New Mexico, for example, measures 39 by 30 inches. Her exaggerated 
concentration on one particular object, in this case the cross, within a reconfigured 
landscape, this one having no middle ground, challenges our traditional under- 
standing of time and space. She takes us into a new world of ocular clarity and 
concentration, a world which emphasizes the elements of an experience. By shift- 
ing our perspective and smashing our preconceptions, O'Keeffe re-orients us to a 
new horizon and a new sense of self. Our overwhelming impression is one of a 
recognition of ritual objects enclosed within a consecrated space. 
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In Primitive Mysteries, Martha Graham paid homage to her first experience of 
that unique southwestern American culture which fused Spanish Catholicism with 
Indian culture. (9) A plotless triptych, Primitive Mysteries expands the category 
of ritual experience outside of a traditional religion to the universalized spirituali- 
ty of the modernist ethos. Her initial referent is to those traditional Hispanic- — 
Indian ceremonies in which a young woman re-enacts the major events in the life 
of the Virgin, while her secondary referent is to the primitive religious ceremonies 
in which a young girl is initiated into womanhood. 

At first glance, Graham appears to be both entranced by and dependent upon 
Catholic rituals for Primitive Mysteries's tripartite (read trinitarian) divisions are 
entitled respectively "Hymn to the Virgin," "Crucifixus," and "Hosanna." The en- 
semble of fourteen female dancers separates into a chorus of thirteen dressed in 
blue, with a single dancer dressed in white. The movement of the dance revolves 
around the woman in white. The numbers, of course, have immediate referents in 
Catholicism to Jesus Christ and the twelve apostles (thirteen counting Paul), while 
the colors of blue and white refer traditidnally to the Virgin Mary. 

Nothing in Graham's work, however, is ever what it seems on the surface. 

Like O'Keeffe, Graham delves into the depths of the human psyche, human expe- 
rience, and the essence of objects. Her dances, like initiatory rituals, result in a 
transformed state of consciousness. Primitive Mysteries is one of Graham's finest 
statements on the use of the body as a total instrument whose intensity of move- 
ment is raised to the height of elementary experience in a fashion similar to the 
primal fascination with nature and magic. Thus, Graham's dance projects what 
she deems the essential qualities of the primitive: power, simplicity, and authori- 
ty. 

In the first sequence of Primitive Mysteries, "Hymn to the Virgin," the group 
enters the stage area in a slow, methodical procession whose only musical accom- 
paniment is their own carefully orchestrated footfalls. Once all the dancers have 
processed onto the stage, the central figure, who is garbed in white and surround- 
ed by kneeling blue-clad dancers, slowly but authoritatively raises her hand in a 
ceremonial gesture. With that gesture, the heaviness of the silence is broken by 
music, and the formal ritual begins. Through a series of sparse and austere ges- 
tures, adoration and praise are simplified to their fundamental haptic expressions. 
Once the adoration ends, the young virgin blesses her companions, and with an- 
other authoritative gesture brings the world to silence once more. In silence, the 
fourteen dancers recess slowly in the cadence of a funeral march. 

After a brief pause, the celebrants and the virgin process once more onto the si- 
lent stage. Once more a single gesture from the virgin begins the music to the 
second segment, entitled "Crucifixus." This segment is one of the most intensely 


emotional in all of the Graham repertoire. The white-clad virgin suffers the inter- 
nationalization of the crucifixion. In an extraordinary gesture of religious fervor, 
she bursts forth from her position of agony to an ecstatic release of flight with her 
arms spread wide. With this explosion of haptic agony into ecstasy, the circle of 
celebrants erupts into a dynamic expression of energized religious frenzy as the 
dancers appear to leap around the virgin. Then in a moment it is over; the virgin's 
authoritative gesture brings stiliness and silence, and with it a recessional. 
Another pause, and the third segment, "Hosanna," begins as the silent proces- 
sion of fourteen figures re-enters the stage for the last time. Again, the white- 
garbed virgin is in the center as the blue-robed figures gesture simply, assuredly, 
and starkly around her. With a serene but empowered uplifted hand, the virgin 
brings the music into being. The climax to the movement comes when one of the 
celebrants approaches the virgin, opens her arms into a crucifixion-like posture, 


and falls upon the virgin's lap, creating a pieta image. Once she has collapsed 
- onto the virgin, this celebrant reaches around and with splayed fingers crowns the 
- virgin in a final moment of exaltation. Then one last authoritative gesture by the 


virgin ends the music while the dancers recess, and the stage is engulfed by abso- 
lute still quiet. 
Although profound in its Catholic resonances, Primitive Mysteries is neither 


literal nor reductionist. It is a dancer's vision of the mystic verity of the universal- 


ity of the cycle of the female experience. Marcia B. Siegel has commented upon 
the power of Primitive Mysteries: 


They have not taken up dancing to be looked at as 
beautiful, sexually attractive, ingratiating, or in any way 
idealized or "feminine" figures. Yet in fact that they are 
women, fully capable of conducting a religious observance, 
that they do not need male priests or teachers to channel 
their worship or intercede for them with God, is one of the 
boldest of Primitive Mysteries’ many achievements. (10) 


Yet in that achievement, Graham is neither originator or creator; rather she is a re- 
triever of those primal religious rituals in which women served as celebrant, ini- 
tiator, and initiated. 

This comparison of Georgia O'Keeffe's Black Cross, New Mexico and Martha 
Graham's Primitive Mysteries suggests the extraordinary and complementary _ 
works of art created by these two modernist artists. The uniqueness of their indi- 
vidual visions was as dependent upon the shared influences of modernism, orien- 
talism, primitivism, and definition of on as shaman, as it was predicated 


upon their singularly female way of seeing. eck. 

Early in both their careers, O'Keeffe and Graham were criticized for their gen- 
der--that is, their overt reliance upon the female experience of sexuality. In fact, 
O'Keeffe's famous flower paintings, especially the Jack-in-the-Pulpit series, were 
read by commentators as visualizations of sexual encounter. Even Alfred Stie- 
glitz's now legendary response to his first seeing of O'Keeffe's abstract drawings, 
"Finally a woman on paper!" was misconstrued and, thereby, misquoted in those 
early critiques of her flower paintings. Graham received similar criticisms for 
both her all-female company and her choreography which focused on the female 
experience of emotions and states of being such as Celebration and Heretic. 

Only in recent years, as the early works of O'Keeffe and Graham have been re- 
trieved and re-studied, has it become apparent how heuristic and radical their 
individual works were. As threatening as they were transformative of traditional 
definitions of Christianity and the social orders from which they came, O'Keeffe 
and Graham persevered in painting and choreographing into their 90s, each in her 
own distinctive way. What were initially critiqued as displays of female sexual 
imagery or overt displays of female sexuality are now recognized as visual and 
haptic expressions of a female aesthetic--an immediate and intimate expression of 
the universalized essence that lay at the root of what O'Keeffe and Graham had 
experienced. In this, they were true to themselves as artists and as women. 
ee their art, we have been gifted with an opportunity to spiritually see the 
wor 
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Notes 


This essay builds upon the preliminary comparison between Georgia 
O'Keeffe and Martha Graham found in my essay, "Martha Graham and the 
Quest for the Feminine in Eve, Lilith, and Judith," in Dance as Religious 
Studies ed. Doug Adams and Diane Apostolos-Cappadona (New York: 
Crossroad Publishing, 1990), pp. 118-34, see esp. pp. 119-21. 


The term "primitive" (or by extension "primitivism" or "le primitif") does 
not connote either an uncultured or illiterate civilization, nor is its usage 
perjorative. Rather, the understanding of the "primitive" by someone like 
Picasso, O'Keeffe, or Graham denoted a chronologically earlier but 
qualitatively superior civilization whose ideals and practices were looked 
upon with respect and admiration. 


Orientalism, like romanticism, has a variety of meanings and 
interpretations. In this text, orientalism identifies a late nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century fascination with the culture, including the arts and 
religious philosophies, of India, China, and Japan. This form of orientalism 
was an outgrowth of and extension beyond the Japonisme fashionable 
among artistic and cultured circles in mid-nineteenth century Europe. 


In the biographical documentation of both Graham and O'Keeffe, the 
constant reference to the influence of American Indian art and ritual is 
made. Most often, the term is used to denote a generic southwest American 
Indian. For the rare specific references, see endnotes #6 and #9 below. 


. Georgia O'Keeffe, Georgia O'Keeffe (New York: Viking Press, 1976) np. 
Text to colorplate #64. 


Specific reference is made to O'Keeffe's attendance at the San Felipe 
Indian Corn Dance, the Navajo sings and Santo Domingo Indian Corn 
Dance, and the annual Hopi snake dances in Laurie Lisle, Portrait of an 
Artist: Georgia O'Keeffe (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1986 [1980]), see pages 177, 227, and 228 respectively. O'Keeffe's 
attendance at the Corn Dance of the San Felipe Pueblo, rituals of "New 
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Mexico" Indians, and Navajo ceremonies is described in Roxanna 


Robinson, Georgia O'Keeffe (New York: Harper and Row, 1989), see 
pages 325, 416, and 487 respectively. Further, Robinson affirms the 
commingling of Southwest Catholicism and Indian rituals and its influence 


on O'Keeffe on page 335. 


7. Lisle, Portrait 177, 227 and 228. 
Robinson, Georgia O'Keefe 325, 416 and 487. 


8. Ibid., np. Text to colorplate #63. 


9. In the fall of 1930, Graham and Louis Horst visited Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and the dancer was fascinated by the fusion of Indian and Catholic culture, 
see Ernestine Stoddell, Deep Song: The Dance Story of Martha Graham 
(New York: Schirmer Books, 1984). Specific reference to Graham's 
understanding of Indian dances (versus African-American dances), 
attendance at the ceremonies of a Zuni pueblo, and the influential fusion of 
American Indian ceremonial dances and Roman Catholicism in the 
southwest, is found in Agnes De Mille, Martha: The Life and Work of 
Martha Graham (New York: Random House, 1991), see pages 147-8, 175, 


and 176 respectively. 


10. Marcia B. Siegel, Shapes of Change: Images of American Dance (New 
York: Discus Books/Avon Books, 1979) 58. 
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rewrite of the 23rd psalm 
Anne L. Bourdon 


who am I that walks in the wilderness 
who walks 

in the wilderness of who I am 
without spirit only body 

that hungers for someone to walk 
beside me I walk alone 

in the desert 

the flowers move, I see the flowers 
I feel the wind 

and I know I wander here 

longing to be within my self 
within my soul longing not to 
desert my self when I need my 
self most. longing to be most 

real. always and in all ways. 
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A FEMINIST PROCESS IN THEOLOGY AND THEATRE 


Victoria Rue 


I am in the process of writing a play about women and cancer for my dissertation. | 
It's in the process that I want to highlight here as being part of feminist theatre and | 
feminist theology. | 


In January, my mother called. 

Hello, Victoria? 

Hi, mom. I was just think of you. I was just about to call you about our coming 
down to L.A. for Easter.... 

Victoria, your Aunt Margarite has ovarian cancer. 


It was my mother, you see. It was the soynd in her voice. It was the catch of wor- 
ry that runs deeper than life, smack into mortality. It was the helplessness I heard. 
"This is my sister. She's going to die." I saw my mother catch hold of her own 
mortality--and wring it--wring it until it twisted into grief, anger--and the fight to 
survive. She made her own appointment immediately. Later, she called to say it 
was negative. 


This sequence of events changed the course of my world. You see, my master of 
divinity thesis explored eros and lesbian spirituality and now I was about to write 
a dissertation on medieval and contemporary women's spirituality. This experi- 
ence turned me around. My celebration of eros and mysticism was enlarged to in- 
clude illness, suffering and aging. At the age of 45 my body is changing. My 
breasts have become troublesome with cysts. My health is fine, yet I feel the need 
to face my fears. As a friend said to me, "we do so much in this culture to deny 
our deaths." My great aunt and now my aunt has ovarian cancer, there is a good 
chance it will surface among me and my sisters. I am exploring and facing my 
own mortality. 


So, I began to read. Through a friend, I found a book, Cancer in Two Voices by 
Sandra Butler and Barbara Rosenblum. It is the story of two lesbians in relation- 
ship. Barbara, who is diagnosed with breast cancer and Sandra, her partner and 
care giver, who survives. It raises the issues of Jewish lesbian spirituality, lesbian 
community, body changes due to middle age and illness. Their story deepened my 
Own issues that had arisen with my aunt's cancer. 
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I found other books. Like my aunt, women's cancers are regarded as personal 
tragedies, not socio-political public issues. Cancer is the leading cause of death in 


women ages 35-54. But cancer has become an acceptable private epidemic--and 
that is unacceptable. 


How do you make these statistics real? I knew I had to write a play about women 
and cancer. No amount of reading touches me or shakes me as immediately as en- 
acted stories. A play is embodied, visceral, incarnate. The process of creating 
theatre is a relational web of healing--from the writing and collaboration to re- 
hearsals to performance. Insides pushing out, outsides moving inward. You can't 
do it by yourself. 


_ And so we see a central theme of feminist or women's theatre: the process of crea- 
- tion begins with our own experiences and their resonance with the lives of others. 
Thus the stories we tell as playwrights are rooted in the every day life of women-- 
- women as the subject. 


It is my hope that the play I am writing about women and cancer will embody 
_ many of the characteristics of feminist theatre and theology. 


Feminist theology emphasizes the lived experience of women, children and other 
marginalized peoples, it celebrates the everyday as the place for doing theology, it 
emphasizes mutuality, co-creation, focusing on the immanence of God in crea- 

' tion, the celebration of the erotic, the life force that is the source for all our ac- 
tions. Feminist theology celebrates the body as whole, multi-focal, emphasizing 
relationship as the paradigm for justice seeking. Feminist theatre and Womanist 
theology discusses the suffering of domestic violence, issue of race, class, and ho- 
mophobia. There are a few of the major areas of concern for feminist theology. 
Through the last two decades, it has crystalized. But these days, as I pick up the 
latest books on feminist theology, something is missing. The theories and philoso- 
phies seem to be circling over the same areas. The issues blur. The terrain is pre- 
dictable. 


I am proposing that theatre, particularly feminist theatre, is not only necessary to 
feminist theology, it is its essential laboratory. Feminist theatre needs to be a gen- 
re of feminist theology. Theatre in itself is incarnational. Make no mistake about 
it, the liturgists and dramatists of the medieval passion plays knew this very well. 
They understood that the enactment of the Jesus story, made that story palpable, 
sensory, empathic through the visceral ced of theatre. These medieval 


dramatists realized the power of performance in creating and sustaining the faith 
of the congregation. What I am proposing is a different kind of passion play. Iam 
proposing a passionate theatre that envisions, incarnates, embodies the ideas of 
feminist theology. A medicine show, a miracle play, street theatre--a place of sto- 
rytelling and action--an arena that is inextricably linked to the radical liturgies and 
theologies that we call feminist. 


Given that the ground work of feminist theatre and theology are so close, I will 
spend the rest of my article on their common characteristics as represented in fem- 
inist theatre. I will focus on six characteristics, and draw on the recent work of Jill 
Dolan, Sue Ellen Case and Lynda Hart in their discussion of feminist theatre. 


1. Feminist theatre unmasks the manipulative sham of seeing women as dualities 
of prostitute/femme fatale or virgin/earth mother. Feminist theologian Beverly 
Harrison suggests that christianity's sex negativism interconnects the body/spirit 
dualism and gender dualism. . 

The Chicana theatre movement has dealt with the dualism of La Malinche and 
La Virgin (the prostitute/virgin) in explicit ways. I am drawing particularly on the 
work of Yvonne Yarbro-Bejarano. La Malinche means the sell out, the fucked 
one, and is based on the Aztec historical figure of Cortez's mistress who suppos- 
edly betrayed betrayed her people in helping Cortez conquer Mexico. As a strate- 
gy to deconstruct the La Malinche-Virgin dualism, the Chicana theatre movement 
looks to themes of self love rather than self hate, solidarity instead of fear of be- 
trayal. 

Feminist theatre works to deconstruct the culture construction of other dualities 
of women such as active/passive, subject/object. In Cherrie Moraga's play Giving 
Up the Ghost, we see, for the first time in Chicana theatre, the lesbian desiring 
subject split into two characters--past and present. This device allows analysis of 
how the past is a causality of the present while also deconstructing the subject/ 
object, active/passive dualism as both characters are subject. Additionally, this de- 
vice rejects romanticizing the unified singular self. 

Women of color write from the multiple identities and loyalties of their own 
communities and bring to theatre a complex critique of women living in a racist/ 
sexist/ classist society. 


2. Women's theatre understands that history is not seamless. Women insist on see- 

ing history as a process to be confronted critically. Different points of view exist 

about any given moment of history. Contrary to patriarchal history, time is not lin- 

ear. The past collides with the present. Cherrie Moraga's Giving Up the Ghost is 
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again a good example of this--time is not chronological in the play. 

In Caryl Churchill's play Cloud 9, time leaps 100 years between Act I and Act 
Il. In her play Top Girls historical characters, such as Pope Joan and Joan of Arc, 
become contemporary characters in Act II. The process of history, and the past of 
causality are strong critiques brought by feminist theatre in order that the specta- 
tor might see the complex historical present. 

In critiquing history's linearity, feminist theologian Mary Daly speaks of "Fa- 
ther time" as a "reign of terror." Women can, she suggests, journey into the back- 
ground--to reclaim their history of Crones, Hags and Spinsters who unweave the 
false images of women. 

Some women's theatre collectives spoke to this kind of reclaimation in the 
1970s: Martha Boesing's Love Song for an Amazon, Megan Terry's Mollie Bai- 
ley, and Clare Coss and Sondra Segal's The Daughters Cycle. Each of these plays, 
in looking to reclaim history, points to a time when women were in relationship 
with one another and emphasizes our connections to our foremothers. Some label 
this work essentialist. I think it has been a necessary step in reclaiming our 
strength as women through reclaiming our histories. 


3. Oscar Wilde suggested that realism is a utilitarian tool, a way of teaching mo- 
rals. This realism has been deconstructed by women's theatre. It suggests that it is 
a "power tool" of a dominant ideology that has directed women's morality through 
the decades. Echoing this idea, feminist theologian Carter Heyward suggests that 
power is never intrinsic to any relationship or system, it is a social construction. 

In addressing a monochromatic heterosexual "reality," the lesbian theatre group 
Split Britches, has adapted the realistic play of Tennessee Williams, A Street Car 
Named Desire. There is a faded southern family mansion referred to in the play as 
Belle Reve. Hence, the title of the lesbian adaptation is Belle Reprieve. It uses 
techniques of butch/femme theatre to parody male/female stereotypes in hetero- 
sexist society. Stanley, the Marlon Brando macho character, is played by Peggy 
Shaw, Lois Weaver plays Stella, the devoted wife, and Blanche, Stella's sister and 
an aging southern belle, is played by the drag queen Bloolips. Through this cross 
gender casting, the audience is not able to psychologically identify with the strug- 
gles of the character's as they are in the realistic play Street Car. They are kept at a 
distance to better see the play's "reality." Thus, when Stanley grabs Stella to him 
in an embrace, the audience roars with laughter at the stereotypical macho image, 
while also laughing at the lesbian butch/femme stereotype. 


4. Working to reshape the hierarchies of patriarchal theatre within theatrical 
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modes of production has also been part of the agenda of women's theatre. Wom- 
en's theatre collectives wanted to work with a different kind of power, the shared 
power that Carter Heyward and Beverly Harrison speak of. 

Women's theatre collectives and feminist directors created different ways of 
working that honored relationship and group process (which is not to say there 
weren't incessant struggles). Other theatre companies have been inspired by this 
work, such as Joint Stock and Monstrous Regiment in England, and Teatro Espe- 
ranza and the Traveling Jewish Theatre in San Francisco who have mirrored the 
work of women's theatre collectives in breaking down rigid power over hierarchi- 
es. 
If there has been a single consistent problem with women's theatre collectives, 
it has been the lack f financial support from government and private funding 
sources. The reasons are not surprising. For one, women's theatre presents an al- 
ternative view of hetero-patriarchy: they rock the boat questioning societal tradi- 
tions in sex, gender assumptions, class and racial boundaries. 


5. Women's theatre foregrounds interlocking systems of racism, sexism and class- 
ism. This is mirrored in feminist and mujerista theology when Ada Maria Isasi 
Diaz suggests that Hispanic women realize that individual change in conscious- 
ness occurs when social relations are also restructured. Caryl Churchill's play 
Cloud 9 foregrounds the connections between colonialism, misogyny and racism. 
It depicts a British colonial family in Africa. Betty, the mother, is characterized as 
male centered, male pleasing and subservient. Therefore the character is described 
as being played by a man since "she" is a male creation. Betty's son, who likes 
dolls, is played by a young woman. Betty's lover/affair is a stereotypical overripe 
he-man explorer, but he is secretly gay and infatuated with Betty's "son." The 
black servant Joshua, who's African identity has been absorbed and usurped by 
the white colonial system, is played by a white man. In Lorraine Hansberry's 
Touissant, the play depicts the effects of colonialism in Haiti by looking at a 
mixed race couple--he is white, she creole. One scene shows 40 servants setting 
up a table for 4 people. 


6. Women's bodies, in joy and suffering, have been a clear theme of women's 
theatre work. Feminist historical theologian Margaret Miles clarifies the christian 
source of the body debate. "The purposeful wickedness of woman was viewed as 
coming directly from her body, unlike male sin which comes from the spirit or 
will. Therefore, there is not iconographical tradition in the christian west that 
identifies spiritual struggle or a religious self with the female body." The follow- 
ing are but a few of the themes women's plays address regarding the representa 
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tion of the body. 

I will identify four of these themes: (1) Some feminist playwrights and theatre 
groups suggest that women's bodies are trapped, seen only as objects of male de- 
sire in patriarchal culture. Thus the naked female form on the stage should not be 
seen. (2) Others feel that theatre needs to change the way we see the naked female 
body. Holly Hughes, a feminist playwright and performer, frequently presents in 
her work women characters who embody the stereotypical stripper. The charac- 
ters usurp the male gaze by consciously talking about the sexiness of their bodies 
and then catching the audience in speeches that unmask their objectifying gaze. 
Feminist theatre wants to blur the boundaries between the subject seeing and the 
object seen, between life and representation. (3) Feminist plays depict women's 
sexuality as complex--painfilled and joyfilled; examples include Annie Sprinkle's 
performance work where she inserts a speculum into her vagina and chides the au- 
dience "do you want to see inside me? Take a look."--thus throwing voyeurism on 
its head. My own play, The Landscape of My Body, explores the connections be- 
tween lesbian spirituality and lesbian sexuality. Karen Malpeade's play, Making 
Peace: A Fantasy, exhibits the radical feminist blend of biological spirituality with 
social commitment. She says "the flowing of blood and of milk, the turning of 
blood into mild, renewable ecstasies--these are the commonplaces of female sexu- 
ality. In this play, female sexuality works the miracles." (4) Feminist plays politi- 
cize women's body experiences. In Martha Boesing's Rape: The Exception and 
the Rule, Brecht's play about a coolie/master relationship in interrupted by wom- 
en's accounts of rape. My own play about women and cancer will attempt to polit- 
icize the personal tragedy of cancer. 


Lastly, let me say how inspired I am by Glenda Dickerson's approach to creating a 
Womanist African American Theatre. As a "Praise Singer" (rather than using the 
theatre term "writer/ director") she lifts up the struggles and joys of drylongso (or- 
dinary African) women, just as her muse Zora Neale Hurston did. Her work em- 
bodies the journey toward the common wealth of God. She is concerned with "re- 
demption, retrieval and reclamation." Her work brings "to the altar" the glory of 
the ordinary African woman. It is Glenda’s combination of Womanist language 
and sensibility of religion, combined with a feminist approach to theatre that I see 
as our hope for the future of feminist theology and feminist theatre. 


My play about women and cancer, which debuted at the 1992 national American 
Academy of Religion conference in San Francisco, embodies how the process of 
creation and performance of a feminist play incarnates the themes of feminist the- 
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(1) 


(2) 


NEW PRAYERS 


Meredith Sabini 


For the web of life 

that holds us tight 
made by whatever god, 
I thank. 


Hail Mary, full of grace 
The moon is with thee. 
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SLEEPING WITH GHOSTS: 
MAXINE HONG KINGSTON'STHE WOMAN WARRIOR 


Marilyn Sewell 


Starting with Saint Augustine, with few exceptions, the spiritual autobiography 
has long been considered male territory. But in the last ten years feminist schol- 
ars have begun to call attention to female contributions to the genre. And women 
writers today are exploring the genre anew, for in their search for personal whole- 
ness and social/political awareness, they have turned to narrative. Old paradigms 
are no longer sufficient. The new complexities of our lives and the possibilities of 
choice require new models, and since women have so few, we are forced to exper- 
iment, to make up our lives as we go along. It's important to hear about others’ 
struggles, others' choices. As Carolyn Heilbrun reminds us, 


. .. lives do not serve as models; only stories do that. And it 
is a hard thing to make up stories to live by. We can only retell 
and live by the stories we have read or heard. We live our lives 
through texts ... Whatever their form or medium, these stories 
have formed us all; they are what we must use to make new fic- 
tions, new narratives. (1) 


Maxine Hong Kingston's The Woman Warrior 

Maxine Hong Kingston's graceful and powerfully written The Woman Warrior 
(2) is perhaps the pinnacle of contemporary women's spiritual autobiography. 
This Chinese American writer must define herself as a woman of worth in the 
midst of racial and cultural prejudice in her adopted country and also in the face 
of the many religious and cultural "ghosts" of her Chinese heritage. The genius of 
Kingston's work is that although the context of her story is very specifically and 
dramatically Chinese American, the issues which she considers are universal: the 
inferior place of the girl child; the silencing of the female voice; community and 
parental authority that tells the female to conform; a fear of being "different" or 
"crazy" when internal experience doesn't square with cultural messages; a future 
which she is told will depend upon being "a slave" and pleasing a man, who will 
support her. Kingston's style not only utilizes the usual fictional techniques, but 
takes the reader into the realm of the mystical and archetypal. Her cultural heri- 
tage is related to her by her mother in "talk-story," and these narratives become 
inseparable from her own dreams and fantasies. In Kingston's The Woman 
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Warrior, a very personal story, women of various social and cultural backgrounds 
can find the symbolical ground which unites us all. 

Brave Orchid, Kingston's mother, is the dominant figure in the book, outside 
of Kingston herself. In fact, one might even say she tells her story through her 
mother's life, to a large extent. The "matriarchate" is the home in which a child 
grows up, dominated by the mother's relatedness, nurturing, and process. Women 
pattern generations through their mothers' influence. For women, the mother be- 
comes an archetype upon which the daughter models herself and gains strength 
and affirmation and identity. The ongoingness of the relationship in the passing 
of generations symbolizes hope for the continuation of life, or immortality--and 
perhaps even an understanding of a feminine godhead. (3) 

Kingston tells stories of other women (her mother Brave Orchid, her aunt 
Moon Orchid, and No-Name Woman) because her life has no meaning separate 
from theirs. Many other female autographs have done the same, she says, from 
Margaret Cavendish and Julian of Norwich through Mary McCarthy and Maya 
Angelou, but perhaps Kingston does so "more boldly and more brilliantly." (4) 

Kingston receives a double message from her mother. Brave Orchid had 
achieved her medical degree in China before the Revolution,but after moving to 
the United States is reduced to working in the family's Chinese laundry. She 
knows what personal power and achievement are--and, at the same time, she 
knows the dangers for a woman in challenging institutional and cultural power. 
Thus, The Woman Warrior begins with a morality tale about Kingston's aunt, now 
referred to as No-Name because she disgraced the family. She became pregnant 
out of wedlock, and on the night the baby was to be born, the villagers raided the 
family home, destroying the furnishings and slaughtering the stock. When the 
aunt's baby was born, she took it into her arms and jumped into a well, drowning 
herself and the child. "Don't let your father know that I told you," Brave Orchid 
warns her daughter. "He denies her. Now that you have started to menstruate, 
what happened to her could happen to you. Don't humiliate us. You wouldn't like 
to be forgotten as if you had never been born. The villagers are watchful." King- 
ston comments, "Those of us in the first American generations have had to figure 
out how the invisible world the emigrants built around our childhoods fits into 
solid America." (5) For the author as a child growing up, "sex was unspeakable," 
(6) but the message of conformity was far more comprehensive than mere sexual 
pee ONE it was a rule book for all of living, powered by ghosts who would not 

et go. 

The other message Kingston receives, contradictory to the first, is that "we 
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failed if we grew up to be but wives or slaves. Women were once so dangerous 
that they had to have their feet bound; 'we could be heroines, swordwomen,’ seek- 
ing revenge on any who harmed our family." (7) She is told of the horrors of the 
Chinese Revolution, in which many of her relatives had been tortured and killed. 
Night after night, Brave Orchid talk-stories until Kingston falls asleep. She can- 
not distinguish her dreams from her mother's stories. And on Sundays the Chi- 
nese girls go to movies from noon to midnight at the Confucius Church. There 
they see sword women "jump over houses from a standstill." (8) The chapter 
called "White Tigers" is an extended talk-story about the training of a woman 
warrior who grows up to be a worthy avenger. 

Despite all this talk of women warriors, Chinese families constantly denigrate 
girl children, saying such things as "feeding girls is feeding cowbirds," and "when 
you raise girls, you're raising children for strangers." When being punished, 
Kingston would cry and scream, "I'm not a bad girl. I'm not a bad girl.’ I might 
as well have said,'I'm not a girl." (9) She wants to turn into a boy, but she cannot. 

So she determines to make straight A's and grow up to be a self-supporting scien- 
tist. There is a Chinese word for the female 7, which means "slave," so Kingston 
refuses to cook, and when she is forced to wash dishes, always cracks one or two. 
"What do you want to be when you grow up, little girl?" And Kingston would an- 
swer, "A lumberjack in Oregon." (10) Since she was sure she did not want to be- 
come a slave, the contradictions between love and self-identity came early for 
Kingston: 


Once I get outside the house, what bird might call me; on what 
horse could I ride away. Marriage and childbirth strengthen the 
swordswoman, who is not a maid like Joan of Arc. Do the wom- 
en's work; then do more work, which will become ours too. No 
husband of mine will say, "I could have been a drummer, but I had 
to think about the wife and kids. You know how it is." Nobody 
supports me at the expense of his own adventure. Then I get bitter: 
no one supports me; I am not loved enough to be supported.(11) 


In The Woman Warrior, there is much recounting of the stories of "crazy" 
women who come to a no good end, either insanity or death. As a woman, one 
does not flaunt authority and convention without great fear of reprisal. In the 
chapter called "At the Western Palace," Brave Orchid insists that her sister Moon 
Orchid come to the United States and confront her husband, a successful doctor 
practicing in San Francisco, who has long since taken a new wife while continu- 
ing to give Moon Orchid financial uae in Hong Kong. The doctor rebuffs the 


two women, and Moon Orchid finds that she cannot survive outside her known 
world of values. She ends her days in a hospital for the insane. Then there 1s the 
"village crazy woman" in the community where Brave Orchid was practicing - 
medicine back in China--she is stoned to death by frightened villagers who think 
she is a Japanese spy, all because she wears a headdress with mirrors, dancing 
freely and flinging water at the sun. And of course, one recalls the story of No- 
Name. Kingston wonders if she is one of the crazy ones: 


I thought every house had to have its crazy woman or crazy girl, 
every village its idiot. Who would be It at our house? Probably 
me.... [My sister] was neat while I was messy, my hair tangled 
and dusty. My dirty hands broke things. Also I had had the mys- 
terious illness. And there were adventurous people inside my head 
to whom I talked. (12) 


This feeling of being an outsider is one that is universally familiar, for so often 
a woman's internal experience does not seem congruent with what she is told must 
be true. Because as human beings we are social creatures and want acceptance 
and closeness--and women are particularly relational--we are prone to adjust our 
perceptions to that of the dominant voice in the culture. Or, on the other hand, we 
are susceptible to self-doubt, or feelings of being "different," or at the extreme, 
crazy. ; 

A related theme is that of the silencing of women. In the final chapter, called 
"A Song for a Barbarian Reed Pipe," Kingston says that her mother claims that 
she pushed her tongue up and sliced the frenum. When Kingston asks her why, 
she answers, " I cut it so that you would not be tongue-tied. Your tongue would 
be able to move in any language." But her statement is followed in the next 
breath with the ironic command, "Why don't you quit blabbering and get to 
work?" (13) And Kingston goes on to say that her mother should have cut more, 
or, on the other hand, not cut at all, because she had a terrible time with her 
speech in school, where she was expected to speak English. She flunks kinder- 
garten, and for three years covers her school paintings with black paint. In a most 
harrowing and violent passage, Kingston comes upon "the quiet girl," a school- 
mate who is neat and clean and polite to a fault--and silent. Seizing upon the oth- 
er child as an alter ego, Kingston brutally pinches her and pulls her hair, demand- 
ing that she speak. This scene goes on for pages and pages, and because of the 
weight and emphasis of the incident, the reader learns of Kingston's own agony of 
os and repression. Afterward, Kingston takes to her bed, ill, for eighteen 
months. 
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Though Kingston's treatment of silence is contextualized in her Asian Ameri- 
can experience, all women know something of the silence which overtakes us 
when we are asked to speak in the language of the oppressor, of the dominant 
ones, and the anger which can erupt when our experience is ignored or ridiculed. 

Not only does Kingston have to learn to become a woman and not a slave, but 

she has to become an American woman. Brave Orchid insists upon the customs 
and traditions of the old country, often embarrassing her daughter and making her 
feel uncomfortable. At department stores, her mother forces her to bargain with 
the clerks, standing behind her and prodding and pinching, making her daughter 
translate the bargaining. The food her mother serves, such as blood pudding and 
Squid eyes, is sickening to her. The medical remedies are strange, too, Brave Or- 
chid keeping the pickled hand of some animal soaking in herbs that are supposed 
to have curative value. 

The same woman, though, who is so old-fashioned in America was a powerful 
healer in China. The chapter called "Shaman" tells her mother's story of her med- 
_ ical training, including a telling episode in which the mother as a young woman 
_ faces down a ghost that was haunting the living quarters of the female students. 
At the end of the chapter, Kingston explains to her mother that she must leave 
_ California, and the dialogue bespeaks of love and reconciliation, in spite of the 
separation. Kingston begins: 


"I don't want to hear Wino Ghosts and Hobo Ghosts. I've 
found some places in this country that are ghost-free. And I think I 
belong there, where I don't catch colds or use my hospitalization 
WISUTANICE,.. 0%. 

[Brave Orchid] yawned, "It's better, then for you to stay 
away. The weather in California must not agree with you. You 
can come for visits." She got up and turned off the light. "Of 
course, you must go, Little Dog." 

A weight lifted from me. The quilts must be filling with 
air. The world is somehow lighter. She has not called me that en- 
dearment for years--a name to fool the gods. I am really a Dragon, 
as she is a Dragon, both of us born in dragon years. I am practical- 
ly a first daughter of a first daughter. (14) 


Why is The Woman Warrior satisfying on so many levels, when so many other 
attempts at spiritual autobiography leave the reader still hungry? Kingston does 
not demur, but rather has the courage to take on the tearing conflicts of her 
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girlhood as an Asian American trying to find a life that is authentic and not de- 
meaning. She avoids the pitfalls of the literal by using the ghosts as metaphors of 
her experience. She uses fictional techniques to render narrative passages with 
power and emotional resonance, never letting "the facts" interfere with the univer- 
sal truth that pulls her deeper. iio % 

Perhaps in writing The Woman Warrior, Kingston herself is doing as her moth- 
er did, sleeping in the bedroom with the ghosts of her past, confronting that which 
she fears the most. This is very likely the motive behind much contemporary fe- 
male autobiography: To know surely where one has been, in order to chart the 


journey ahead, taking what comfort and direction we can and leaving behind what 
we must. 


Conclusion 


We can expect women to continue to tell their stories in many different forms, 
including that of the spiritual autobiography, for we are in a cultural transition in 
which the traditional narrative is proving inadequate to sustain us and to guide us: 


Woman is the Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, Snow White, she who 
receives and submits. In song and story the young man is seen de- 
parting adventurously in search of a woman; he slays the dragon, 
he battles giants; she is locked in a tower, a palace, a garden, a 


cave, she is chained to a rock, a captive sound asleep; she waits. 
(15) 


If she cannot live through and for a male, today's woman must live into her 
own inner story and let it join with other women's to create a new paradigm of 
what it means to be a whole human being. Men are beginning their struggle now- 
-largely in response to the changes in women--to determine what a mature man 
would look like, one who is comfortable with his own masculinity in such a way 
that he is not impelled to denigrate women in order to quiet his own fear. 

But aside and apart from what men decide they must do, we women have our 
own reasons for telling our stories: (1) untwisting the strands of our lives helps us 
to gain a sense of identity and therefore of personal power; (2) once it reveals 
where we have been, the narrative suggests a path for the future, both for the writ- 
er and for her readers; (3) the themes which emerge from our life stories suggest 


Contemporary women's spiritual autobiography, at least in this stage of cultural 
evolution, is essentially a search for self, a search that defines our reasons for be- 
ing and allows us, then, to ground ourselves in purposes larger than our own. Re- 
lationality will always be crucial for women, and yet whether it is a relationship to 
a man, to children, to other women, to our chosen work, or to our God, it must be 
a relationship that honors our integrity of person. 

For want of a story, many have perished--there are many ways of dying-- 
because they could see no reason to go on, nor any path that seemed to offer the 
life-giving spirit. Or they may have violated others, in response to their own vio- 
lation. We owe it to ourselves and to those who have ears to hear, to leave our si- 
lences behind and to speak as clearly and as powerfully as we can.Q 
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HEEFT HET WEL ZIN GEHAD? 


Maria Van Doren 


Als ik morgen onbekend doodga 

heeft het dan zin gehad dat ik er was- 

als ik morgen bezwijk 

op mijn weg door do hoogvlakte 

op tocht met mensen waar geen hoop meer was- 
Als ik morgen doodga 

door een kogel van de militairen 

of van de pistolleros 

betaald door macht en bezit- 

heeft het dan zin gehad dat ik er voor opkwam 
heeft het dan zin gehad dat ik er was? 


Als ik doodga aan eenzaamheid en vertwijfeling 
als ik wegga gebroken door onbegrip en nijd 
als ik het opgeef omdat het te zwaar werd 

heeft het dan zin gehad dat ik er was? 


Als ik een glimlach kon toveren op't gelaat van een moeder, 
warmte en genegenheid gaf aan een verguisde vrouw, 
als ik de kinderen wat kon vertroetelen, 

en waarde gaf aan een verworpen ras- 

als ik in honderde kleine dingen 

mensen vertrouwen gaf - en een gelaat- 

als ik met hen volhield en bleef vechten 

voor wat meer gerechtigheid en minder haat. 

Als ik gewoon als mens met de mensen leefde, 

lief had, zo maar, omdat het een mensenkind was- 

als ik als vriend onbaatzuchtig mijn leven spreidde 
ja, dan denk ik, dat het de moeite was. 


Dood overwinnen en leven geven, 
mensen bevrijden - verrijzenis - 

dood overwinnen - en leven delen, 

ja, het is zeker, dat het de moeite was. 
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DID IT MATTER THAT I EVER WAS? 
Translated from the Flemish by Maria Van Doren, 
assisted by Anne Bourdon 


If I die tomorrow - unknown 

did it matter that I ever was? 

If I succumb tomorrow 

on my way through the high sierras 
travelling with people without a future 
If I die tomorrow 

hit by a bullet of the military 

my body a target for the bodyguards 
bought by power and wealth 

did it matter that I was committed? 
did it matter that I ever was? 


If I die from loneliness and despair 

If I quit broken, misunderstood and envied 
If I quit because the job was too hard 

did it matter that I ever was? 


If I brought a smile to a mother's face __ 

gave tenderness and love to a woman despised 
if I spoiled the children 

and respected a thrown-away race 

if in a thousand small ways 

I trusted people and gave them a face 

If I clung to them and kept fighting 

for more justice and less hatred 

If I lived as a human being with human beings 
loved them just because they were children 
like me, a child of creation 

if as a friend, I gave my life 

yes, I think it was worth it. 


Conquering death - giving life 
liberating people - resurrection! 
conquering death - sharing life 
yes, surely it was worth it. 
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FEMINIST LIBERATION THEOLOGICAL AESTHETICS: 
SUBVERSIVE AND SPIRITUAL 


Jennifer Colby 
“Stories are the style and substance of life.” Phyllis Trible (1) 


“[T]hey speak of how one keeps to one's faith in the shanty 
towns, of the persecution today that is similar to that imposed by 
the Pharaohs on the Israelites, how the persecution of Christians 
continues, of how Christ's word is transformed into subversive dis- 
course, they speak of that faith that obliges one to help the needi- 
est, of the faith that lives asking for understanding, of that faith that 
is sustained by the love of one for another.”” Testimony #1, Chile 


(2) 


In Lupe y Chayotes, Carmen Leon paints the celebration of 
harvest. The Virgin of Guadalupe shines from the wall, the chay- 
otes are presented by the dutiful grandmother as the artist/witness’ 
reflection appears in the mirror. 


Artist-theologian Nancy Chinn creates an altar that includes 
found objects that allude to the story of Dinah. A tangle of coat 
hangers suggests that this horrible story of rape in the Scriptures 
could relate to the issues of a woman's choice today. (3) 


Marginalized voices are entering today's theological discourse. Invisible art- 
ists are entering the art mainstream. Can these developments in very different 
fields contribute toward a Feminist Liberation/Theological Aesthetic that is both 
subversive and spiritual? (4) 

Women and people of color are speaking from the margins, telling narratives 
that inform a new theology. The method of doing theology has been transformed 
by liberation and feminist theologians. The experience of the community and crit- 
ical analysis are crucial to changing the patriarchal, white-male-centered readings 
of the Scriptures. 

The white-male-dominated art world has also been challenged by women and 
people of color. In the 70's, feminist art and art by Latino, black, native Ameri- 
can, and Asian artists challenged the notions of content and style in modern art. 
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These challenges helped usher in the post modern era which is now embracing 
the content and form of previously marginalized artists. 

Theology and art are embracing the challenges of our multicultural society at 
some levels. Yet, there is always the danger of exploitation and co-optation when 
the center appropriates the marginal. A feminist theological esthetic should con- 
tinue to challenge the structures while creating a space for telling the stories and 
visions of women and people of color. 

In developing a feminist liberation theological esthetic, I turn to a theologian, 
Phyllis Trible; an art critic, Lucy Lippard; and a number of “artist-theologians”’ I 
have curated into the exhibit “Subversive Spirituality.” (5) 

While not denying that the Bible is a patriarchal document, Phyllis Trible as- 
serts that antipatriarchal subtexts within the Bible emerge in the light of feminist 
interpretation. She employs literary criticism, paying careful attention to the form 
of the narrator's art--word repetition, movement, patterns in the text, and the por- 
trayal of characters. 

In God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978), Trible 
seeks to retrieve the female imagery of God which has been buried by a history of 
biblical interpretation. In Texts of Terror: Literary—Feminist Readings of Bibli- 
cal Narratives (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), she employs the power of simply 
telling four tales of rejection, rape, torture, and sacrifice of women from the He- 
brew Bible. In telling these ancient stories, she makes us reflect on the present re- 
ality of terror against women: 


Choice and chance inspire my telling these particular tales: 
hearing a black woman describe herself as a daughter of Hagar out- 
side the covenant; seeing an abused woman on the streets of New 
York with a sign, ‘My name is Tamar’; reading news reports of the 
dismembered body of a woman found in a trash can; attending 
worship services in the memory of nameless women; and wrestling 
with the silence, absence, and opposition of God. (6) 


In El Rostro Femenino de la Teologia (Elsa Tamez et al., San Jose, Costa Rica: 
1986), Nellie Ritchie and Tereza Cavalcanti make direct correlations between bib- 
lical women and Latin American women. Ritchie follows the method of Latin 
American liberation theology by starting with the experience of contemporary 
women. She presents the story of the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo in Argentina 
and correlates it with the Scripture from Luke 7:11-15, where Jesus says to the 
widow whose son has died, “Do not weep.” Ritchie presents a story of two wom- 
en who work in a factory alongside the story of Mary and Martha. 
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__ The poor in Latin America encounter the Bible with the willing openness to 
identify with the characters of the Scriptures (see the Gospel in Solentiname [Nic- 
aragua: Editorial Nueva, 1978]). This direct correlation is an insight into Scripture 
as a history of a people and the parallel his- and herstories of today’s communities 
struggling for liberation. (7) 

Telling stories is an act of empowerment for women. It ensures a theological 
reflection based on our experience; it weaves the thread of our common bonds. In 
the listening, we are witnesses to the horror and the joy. 

_In art, as in theology, woman's narrative is just beginning to be appreciated. A 
minute space is opening in the art world for woman's narrative art--an art world 
that usually makes any art with spiritual depth and social meaning homeless. (8) 
Lucy Lippard and others promote arts that “can be redemptive and restorative, 
critical and empowering.” (9) Lippard has contributed insights into political and 
feminist art. In Get the Message, she notes that 


[w]Jomen artists introduced an element of real emotion and auto- 
biographical content...the use of ‘low’ traditional and autobio- 
graphical content...art forms such as sewing ... but. . . Femi- 
nism's major contribution has been complex, subversive and 
fundamentally political. (10) 


In her new book, Mixed Blessings: New Art in a Multicultural America, femi- 
nist critic Lippard has documented the little-known explosion of creative art by 


Latino, native American, African-American, and Asian-American artists and their 
context, and the artistic process of Naming, Telling, Landing, Mixing, Turning 
Around, and Dreaming. It is not an easy task. 


Among the pitfalls of writing about art made by those with dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds is the temptation to fix our gaze solely 
on the familiarities and the unfamiliarities, on the neutral and the 
exotic, rather than on the area in between--that fertile, liminal 
ground where new meanings germinate and where common experi- 
ences in different contexts can provoke new bonds. (11) 


Her journey as a feminist art critic into the discourse of artists of color chal- 
lenges me as curator. In my process as curator, I found it very important to seek 
to understand the sources of the artist; the opposite of decontextualization (the 
separation of the work from the artist). Just as the feminist theologian is chal- 
lenged by the liberationist and Nae i aa to listen to the struggles of 


people of color, the feminist critic or curator is challenged to listen to the stories 
of artists of color who are rooted in their communities. What is the motivation for 
stepping over the boundaries of race and class? Friendship. G2) 

I am strengthened by women friends who are artists and theologians. The cou- 
rageous women who act in the gap between art and theology are in the trenches of 
developing a Feminist Liberation Theological Aesthetic. Some come to their 
work as theologians who use the power of color, line, and form to speak in ways 
unlike discursive theology. Others are artists whose source is tradition and/or 
their own spirituality; artists who have not defined themselves as theologians. (13) 
These artists, I believe, are engaged in creating theology; they are sharing an ex- 
perience from their community, reflecting upon their tradition. (I have curated 
their work into the theological discourse if it is appropriate. Many post modern 
artists deal with religious imagery in the greater culture from a purely ironic per- 
spective and may not want to be included.) 

The artist-theologian takes on the role of the theologian, redefined by femi- 
nists, to E 

... facilitate the questions of ultimate meaning and value which 
arise in a faith community, to chronicle the various answers of the 
community, and to integrate theological insights into the larger 
spectrum of intellectual-analytic life of a culture. (14) 


This facilitating, chronicling and integrating is accomplished through the use 
of visual forms, always in the context of her community. 

Carmen Leon gathers her imagery from her Mexican and Peruvian heritage, a 
mixture of the milagros, altars, and rosaries of the Catholic faith and the images of 
Aztec and Inca legends that inspire her. She uses warm colors that invite you into 
her world, which is created in acrylic paint on paper or canvas. 

In her most moving paintings, Leon paints herself as a witness to the death of 
those she has become close to as a hospice volunteer. Sometimes the witness is 
loosely painted, a sketchy figure barely present in the background of the drama of 
a young Mexican woman named Martha who came into this country to treat her 
breast cancer. She reaches out her arms for her small baby boy who is also dying. 
_ In Abro Mis Alas (I Open My Wings), the witness stands at the door looking 
into the hills. The family mourns, praying the rosary for the dying woman inside 
as the artist/witness reflects on a Nahuatl poem: (15) 
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Opening my wings Abro mis alas 
I weep before them Ante ellos lloro 
How will we go to the depths of the sky? {Como iremos al interior del cielo? 


As the witness turns from the family, a dog passes under her into the room; it 
is Xolotl, the Nahuatl guide to the underworld. In this complex and moving paint- 
ing, the artist/witness wrestles with death and the meaning of life. Strength for 
the journey is found in both the prayers and the rosary and the ancient poem in the 
language of the Aztecs. 

Carmen Leon's metaphor of artist as witness crystalizes the power of telling 
Stories. The artist is witness to the pain and the joys of the community. As the 
artist-theologian trying to facilitate the questions of meaning, she often has to rely 
on the power the stories have on their own. The artist chronicles in a way that 
leaves the power of the story intact. Visual art embodies story. The complexities 
of a spirituality based on the mixture of Aztec poems and Catholic rosaries is pre- 
sented but not resolved. Integration is the task of the viewer, and in this world of 
crossing cultural boundaries, we may have to leave the contradictions in place. 
Latin American women challenge us to acknowledge the tension. This may be 
the liminal ground to which Lucy Lippard refers. 

Phyllis Trible exposes the subtext in Scripture, revealing women's stories. 
Women artists bear witness to the stories of our communities in art that is both 
subversive and spiritual Q 


fo 
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Carmen Leon. Abro mis alas. Acrylic on paper. 1991. 
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REVISIONING PASSAGES IN 
'FIN DE SIECLE' JEWISH ART 


Jo Milgrom 
"... who has formed Adahm with wisdom, creating in her/him 
openings, openings, passages, passages. . ." 
From the traditional morning service 


There is a motif in the liturgy of the Jewish New Year which invites a deli- 
cious play on words. It reads, "Today is the birthday of the world," hayom harat 
olam. Since "world" in Hebrew is both a space and time concept, that phrase can 
also read "The day is giving birth forever." With each new year's sober celebra- 
tion, that phrase has taken on more and more personal meaning, not just because 
time is a mystery in a transcendent sense, but more immediately, because we nev- 
er seem to have enough of it. 

Birthing evokes two visual images for me. Portal and passage. These two im- 
ages are central motifs of my assemblage art. And I am much in debt to Mircea 
Eliade, historian of religions, who has pointed out in many writings how basic 
these motifs are to the human experience of sacred space and time. Eliade's con- 
tribution to my thought and art will be more specifically illustrated below. 

The first of these portal birth images occurs in the language of creation, in the 
first three verses of Genesis 1: "When God began to create (or, "In the beginning 
God created") heaven and earth, the earth being unformed and void, with darkness 
over the surface of the deep and a wind (or spirit) from God sweeping over the 
water, God said, 'Let there be light,’ and there was light." (1) The five nouns that 
describe the conditions of creation, unformedness/void, darkness, deep, wind/ 
spirit and water precede the appearance of light. This is a poetic description of 
the conditions of birth: unformedness, darkness, deep, wind, and water, followed 
by the crowning of the head and the revelation of light/consciousness. The 
crowning image is conveyed by the first word of Genesis in Hebrew, B’reshit, "in 
the beginning." The "resch" part of B’reshit means head (rosh). Thus, with the 
crowning of the head, at a moment of unformedness, dark, deep, breath (wind/ 
spirit), light comes into being with birth. The same birth image is present and 
well-hidden in the word "beginning," which, in its Old English root, "ginn," 
means "deep gap." (2) 

Birth images in the creation narratives climax in the imagery of the Garden 
story, Genesis 2-3. God warns Adam that eating the fruit of the tree of the 
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knowledge of good and evil will result in death (Genesis 2:17-18). In fact, the 
eating of this mythic fruit results in sexual knowledge, 1.€. they knew they were 
naked (3:7). Sexual awareness produces the first children born of a human 
couple, Cain, then Abel (Genesis 4). Giving birth, cradling the miracle of new 
life in your arms, thus conveys a direct experience of time, your mortality. There- 
fore, the statement, "the day you eat of that tree. . . you will surely die,” really 
means, "when you taste that experience, you will become aware of human mortal- 
ity, that you will one day die." Thus, the knowledge of death and life in paradise 
are mutually exclusive. Once you know about death you are no longer in para- 
dise; you are psychologically expelled from the Garden. 

Thus the Garden is the classic image of passage. Frequently, it is rendered by 
artists in a form round like the womb, because birth is the universal human experi- 
ence of passage from which there can be no retreat if there is to be life. Finally, 
the cherubim who block the return to Eden with a flaming sword (Genesis 3:24) 
symbolize that once a person achieves a level of consciousness through some pas- 
sage or other, one cannot "unknow" and feturn to a stage of protected innocence. 
The final return to Eden comes only after death; every image I know of shows the 
perfect afterlife in a garden of paradise. 

The Garden story is thus Everywoman/man's portal/passage story. For me, 
however, it doesn't end with the expulsion. That must surely be the beginning. 
My Edenstory became an assemblage sculpture in four scenes, made from found 
materials, decades of accumulation; it sanctifies the discards of everyday living by 
giving them a new life, a meaningful context and symbolic status. It is collaged 
onto the fronts and backs of two old corsets. Actually they are back braces, front 
and back laced together at the sides, molded of rigid white plastic to encompass 
my husband's torso from breastbone to groin. When they caused him more pain 
than relief he discarded first one, then the 'improved' but equally failed second 
one. They were retired to a shelf in the sewing room for an unknown purpose in 
the future. 

My story reads from right to left. Naturally, it begins with the end, the expul- 
sion. The scene is somber. The brace back is lined in brownish burlap; its edges 
are framed in palm bark: brown, stark and rough. The burlap is collaged with tiny 
dry brown seed pods, a desiccated tree, vertical fragments of faces in transit (a 
photo from the sculpture of an artist friend, Bruria); an old watch hangs in one 
corner; an all-seeing glass eye detatched from 60's Hebron costume jewelry looks 
out in each scene. The primeval couple is leaving the garden. She is already 
pregnant. They are driven out by the cherub-cum-sword perched in the tree. 
ae images are directly borrowed from a steel sculpture by Haitian artist Murat 

Ere. 
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The action moves to the left. The brace front is up-ended to emphasize breast. 
The border is now trimmed with a shiny, gaudy silver and maroon cord. This is 
the temptation scene. It is collaged from tempting Garden scenes from centuries 
of Western art. A serpent hands fruit to Eve from a fourteenth century Hebrew il- 
luminated manuscript. The Romanesque French Eve from Autun is present to- 
gether with Gaugin's Eve of the South Seas. They keep company with Mark 
McNamara of the Bears and the serpent Damian, all under the watchful glass eyes 
from Hebron. 

In scene three, the brace front is down-ended to emphasize belly, collaged in 
rich red tissue, the blood of birth. Long blond hair frames the edges. Scenes from 
a marriage are contributed by Hieronymus Bosch, from his Garden of Earthly De- 
lights. A pineapple made from crewel embroidery ( I once made myself a suit of 
the stuff; like Scarlet, I was a walking drapery) projects its fruitfulness beyond 
the upper border of the brace. 

These three brace parts were screwed horizontally onto a piece of driftwood 
(my tree of life?) for years unnoticed on the front porch. Once the driftwood was 
painted white like the braces, we noticed the "hand" that projected from its apex 
to accompany the seeing eye. The driftwood labeled "Baruch", blessed, support- 
ed the sculpture from behind and a kelp serpent (imported from Stinson Beach), 
the primordial catalyst of change, straddled the sculpture above and in front. The 
fourth piece of the backbrace, the other back section, still remained. 

It was outside the narrative, alien to the portal story that flanked it on the right. 

Like a magnet it drew to its loaded surface everything that represented excess to 
me: pills, coins, seeds, chachkes, anything, everything that seemed to come only 
in plural forms . . . even figures of goddesses which to me feel like a pendulum 
Swung excessively in the opposite direction, still seeking to right its equilibrium. 
(As vigorously as I seek to discover and hear the feminine voice in the Hebrew 
Bible and prayerbook and in the practice of Jewish life, I am unreconciled with 
the absurd notion of God's sexuality, God or Goddess.) I had too much. I named 
it glut. It stands as a postscript to the Garden portal. It asks if I know, if I will 
ever know, how to fully use my freedom, my blessing. 

My obsession with the fitting uses of personal freedom is expressed below ina 
poem written on the eve of the Jewish New Year. I was feeling especially pulled 
apart (zurrissenheit) by trivia when I encountered the spider web... 
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Turning - between Elul and Tishre 


This morning 

the zurrissenheit of papers got to me 
Even my steaming Earl Grey with half and half 
on the cool sunny front steps 

gave me no peace 

until the glint of early sun 

caught the fine disks of a spiderweb 
woven into the fern by the steps. 
That soft beast had carefully 

tatted her row of spit 

to orbit into the corner 

of my front stoop. 


Why did we meet davka this morning 
she and I 

if not so I could train my head 

on her finely wrought work 

and in so doing see beyond 

that perfect programmed lace, 

the true and certain prayer of her soul, 
and the lesser wonder, 


the scattered sparks of my own impossible freedom. 


What is the symbolism behind the work of a woman whose husband's body- 
braces shape her artstory of growing consciousness? They encompass our bodies 
that have grown together and apart and together in both the harmonies and recur- 
ring illnesses of a broad and deep lifetime, forty-three years together. Is it a story 


of personal freedoms that operate within a framework? 


As the Garden is the personal portal to time conveyed by human sexuality, the 
Exodus from Egypt is the people portal to freedom from slavery. It too begins 
with an image of birth. The crossing (in Hebrew 'tearing') of the Red Sea moved 
us out of Egypt, Mitzrayim. By slightly altering the vowels, the word play of 
creative commentary (midrash, which keeps the Bible endlessly contemporary) 
reads not Mitzrayim, but "metzarim," narrow places. This is the founding concept 
of the assemblage sculpture called Exodus Is Always an Altar. 

The shiny black plastic platform, originally a display stand for tights, became 
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my altar. Triangular formations of broken mirrors are pyramids on the base of the 
altar. Are we not reflected in the forms of our slavery? Ten display rows sec- 
tioned off by plastic separators became the trials of crossing the Red Sea and the 
desert. These are characterized by a movement from darkness to light, by em- 
blems of danger, pain, temptation, and entanglement, till we arrive at Sinai (a cop- 
per mountain), revelation (a prism), and commitment (an arc wrapped in the 
stripes of the tallit, the traditional prayer shawl). This is the official story. My 
Own personal passage from confinement can be found in the shelves of the back- 
side of the altar; the breakup of my parents’ marriage; my own tentative gestures 
in the visual arts, till I "flew," literally, with my son in a small single engine 
plane; no greater risk, I felt, than doing art. As for the title, every exodus is an al- 
tar because the crisis of passage is the place where one meets God. 

It is appropriate at this point to speak of creativity and its catalyst, collabora- 
tion, the "we" that appears in my commentary above, without which my art would 
forever have remained inchoate. My need to make thought visible through the re- 
use of found forms was realized beginning the spring of 1989 when artist Nancy 
Chinn and I, urged by friends, met and decided to try two sessions together. I saw 
myself as architect, presenting materials and ideas; Nancy combined architect, en- 
gineer, mentor, showing me how to make space, how to discern figure and 
ground, how to compose visually. I had no interest in flat painting. In our initial 
torn paper collages, I kept pushing tissues upward into sculpted forms till Nancy 
surrendered to my obsession for texture and three dimensionality. She said my 
fingers were my tactile eyes. 

Amused and intrigued by my own development, I accepted a label to my junk 
salvage, detritic art, "detritus ultimus." I thought of myself as "bag lady makes 
good," desiring to find sanctity in the commonplace discards of our daily life. 
Nancy midwifed my first assemblages as I gradually achieved more independence 
in harnessing my conceptual imagination to visible, palpable forms. Despite my 
growth, I think of my artistic creativity as secondary intensity because I always 
start deductively, with some thing, not with the inductive terror of a blank canvas. 
Thus, I take comfort in the ongoing theological debate whether God created order 
out of pre-existing chaos (some thing) or whether She/He created ex nihilo (onto 
the blank canvas). 

A collaborator is almost a soulmate. There needs to be harmony, common re- 
ligious values, mutual respect, a shared aesthetic. A collaborator/mentor needs to 
be able to encourage the novice by fostering self-confidence, by not valuing her 
own training and experience above honoring the intuitive judgments of the nov- 
ice. Trained in religion and art history, I have always made innovative uses of 
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visual art in my teaching. But not until the doing of art vigorously invaded my 
personal life some three years ago, did I realize the encompassing effect of visual 
creativity on a heightened sensory appreciation of each birthing moment. Think 
of the gift that this is, at age 60. 

Portal and passage ceremonials are prescribed in the traditional Jewish art of 
the mezuzah, in Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and 11:20: "write them [these words of 
God] on the doorposts [smezuzot] of your house and upon your gates." The earliest 
evidence for the fulfillment of this prescription is a parchment (6.5 cm x 16 cm) 
found in Qumran Cave 8, dating from the late Second Temple Period, about 200 
years before the time of Jesus. The biblical passage in this mezuzah is from Deu- 
teronomy 10:12-11:21, which tells us early on that there was variation in the tradi- 
tion. Thus, the Samaritans made their mezuzot out of large stones attached to the 
doorpost of their homes or placed near the doorway on which they carved the Ten 
Commandments or "the ten categories by which the world was created." Some- 
times they used abbreviations and initial letters of the ten or single verses in praise 
of God. The Karaites, a fundamentalist Jewish community which accepted only 
the Pentateuch and not the later Talmud as their guide to Jewish practice, did not 
require mezuzot. Interestingly, when they did affix the mezuzah to their door- 
posts, they made tablets of blank plates in the form of two tablets of the law, with- 
out writing on them. 

I point out these variations to emphasize the historic fact that variety, not 
sameness, has always been the historic standard. (3) ; 

Traditionally, the mezuzah consists of a piece of parchment made from the skin 
of a kosher animal, upon which are written by hand the above-mentioned passag- 
es from Deut. 6 and 11, in twenty-two lines (the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet). The parchment is inserted in a case which has an aperture through 
which the word Shaddai "Almighty," written on the back of the parchment, is vis- 
ible. These cases can be made of any material and decorated, and thus have been 
an inspired source of Jewish ceremonial art, limited in size and design by their 
placement on the upper third of the doorpost and in material by location, whether 
indoors or outside. 

_ Touching the mezuzah upon entering one's home is the reminder "that the day 
is giving birth forever," that another brand-new moment has been born into time 
and space and should give us pause as we enter the space and the relationships be- 
yond that threshold. 

Eliade speaks about the symbol of threshold and threshold rites: 
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The Threshold that separates two spaces also indicates the distance 
between two modes of being, the profane and the religious. The 
threshold is the limit, the boundary, the frontier that distinguishes 
and opposes two worlds--and at the same time the paradoxical 
place where those worlds communicate, where passage from the 
profane to the sacred world becomes possible . ... Numerous rites 
accompany passing the domestic threshold: a bow, a prostration, a 
pious touch of the hand, and so on. The threshold has its guardi- 
ans: gods and spirits who forbid entrance both to human enemies 
and to demons and the powers of pestilence. It is on the threshold 
that sacrifices to the guardian divinities are offered. Here too cer- 
tain paleo-oriental cultures (Babylon, Egypt, Israel) situated the 
judgment place. The threshold, the door shows the solution of con- 
tinuity in space immediately and concretely; hence their great re- 
ligious importance, for they are symbols and at the same time vehi- 
cles of passage from one space to the other. (4) 


That is the ideal, the good news. The bad news is the real, that the mezuzah 
for all its magnificent and apparently dormant symbolism is largely ignored. Be- 
ing small, passive, and high up on the doorpost, it is bypassed with impunity by 
all but the most dedicated and devout, well-practiced in the pious gesture and pos- 


It is time now to introduce the hutzpah of artistic license. Marcel Proust has 
written that the enemies of the artist are habit and convention. Habit yes, because 
it binds. Convention, not necessarily. Convention can be the source of nourish- 


ment and innovation as one breaks with it without spurning it. 


In my imagination I wanted to make a mezuzah that wouldn't let you pass with 
gross indifference. It might even have had an electric eye and squawk at you as 
you encroached, had I known more about electricity than cutting it on and off. I 
scoured the treasures of my garage. The resultant mezuzah is a rusty iron "ladder" 
about four feet high. It is balanced on one of its rungs on an old black gooseneck 
lampstand just above the half-way mark of the ladder, so that it tilts and swings 
with any little encouragement. The ladder speaks to me of the repetition of life's 
routine tasks, one after another, day after day, when suddenly and unsuspectingly 
one's eye chances on the presence of God, a silver letter Shin, and abbreviation of 
Shaddai, the Almighty, about two-thirds of the way up. The ladder tilts into the 
passageway. It is free-standing and almost as tall as you are. You cannot enter 


this place, it says, without first encountering me. The complexion of the day 
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becomes luminous at once. The conscious presence of the bright Shin has birthed 
you into anew moment. You realize you have crossed a threshold into sacred 
space. 

: No, this mezuzah is not kosher. It will not pass muster under the close scrutiny 
of the halachic eye (orthodox, rabbinic law). After all, where is the traditional 
parchment, the traditional text? This one belongs to my category of textured, un- 
texted mezuzot. It wants to be held, and touched, and rocked. It is smooth and 
rough, rusty and shiny, like our days. Its only text is the big silver Shin which 
says, "this is the Almighty's presence." If you want words you must add your 
own. It does not replace the traditional mezuzah which quietly hugs the upper 
third of the doorpost. It is a wildcard. It is a surprise, a mysterious addition to the 
known, reliable, fixed formula. It shakes you up a little as you cross the thresh- 
old. As it should. 

In another variation on the theme I used a flat piece of scrap olive wood, ap- 
proximately a six-inch square. Markings in the wood roughly correspond to a 
feminine shape. It was easy to affix to it ah open neck of scrap Yemenite em- 
broidery. The head became an abandoned tefillin head piece (a little black phy- 
lactery box, roughly a cubic inch) which opened out on a small round piece of 
lace, its language, instead of the traditional portions ("It shall be a sign on your 
hand and a reminder on your forehead," Exod. 13:9,16 and Deut. 11:18). Ina 
third piece on scrap olive wood kindling, two brass lions flank not the portals of 
the Torah ark, but a round of lace, and the textured untexted, dialogue continues 
on lengths of brass key chains. 

In other works, I offer variations on the traditional prayer shawl, the tallit, in 
order to recognize the feminine need to "wrap herself in light," and I lead work- 
shops in the Art of the Tallit and the Tallit in Art. There are many areas of Jewish 
art that await greater contributions by women artists. (5) Nancy Chinn's seasonal 
work in church interiors is a tacit invitation to synagogues whose festival interiors 
are feebly altered only by a change of Torah curtain and bimah (the reader's table) 
cloth. Only because there is no higher consciousness of other options . . . yet. 

If these works are marked by a feminine aesthetic (to the extent that a feminine 
aesthetic can be defined), they glory in the awe of the birth experience; they rever- 
berate with the metaphors of birth in the Creation and Exodus narratives; they ex- 
tend the birth experience into hyper-consciousness by comprehending the con- 
stant birthing of time as experienced in the passage rites of portal art in the Jewish 
tradition of the mezuzah ("Write them on the doorposts of your home"); they are 
sensitive to the salvage (re-birth) of ordinary materials. Since the root of the word 
material is "mater," "mother," it is entirely appropriate that these works should en- 
large the traditional concept of the mezuzah to incorporate texture and "untext," 
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namely non-verbal texts, a more immediate physical, touching contact of the pas- 
sage experience. 

Finally, a comment on birth-giving, parenting, and art. There is a world of dif- 
ference between giving birth and being a mother. The unending process of 
parenting is what grows in life after the birthing, and this process is gender-free 
and universally humanizing. The so-called masculine God of the Hebrew Bible 
properly participates in the creation of life, "Before I formed you in the womb I 
knew you, before you were born I set you apart." (Jeremiah 1:4-5) God is also a 
midwife, "You have taken me from the womb, carried me safely on my mother’s 
breasts . . . do not be far from me." (Psalm 22:10,12) God is a motherly father, 
"Like a man whose mother comforts him, so will I comfort you." (Isaiah 66:13) 

My purpose in feminizing Jewish art is to call forth the body and soul of femi- 
nine symbolism wherever it may be found, in the prayerbook, in Scripture, in the 
daily practices of the religious life, not only for its own sake, but to right the pen- 
dulum, to ungenderize, to fully humanize what has heretofore been a monopoly of 
the "sons" rather than the "children," of the convenant.Q 
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Who Am I? 


Words By Anne Bourdon Music By Ann Sawyer 
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*Godde is a new word, new sound that opens the way to a fuller expression of the Divine. 
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MONARCH 


Penelope Duckworth 


She has wintered, 

folded muted wings 

along the pale bark, 

watered silken colors 

of the new-world Eucalyptus 

She has listened to their long leaves 
rustling in the ocean breeze, 
unfurling in the stronger winds 
with their curling strips of bark. 


She has clung with her furred legs, 
petalling the south side 

in the cool, grey, winter sun. 

Her colors, tan with camouflage, 
wait for the later shafts of warmth 

to soften her grip, burnish her wings, 
let them slowly test the air; 

then open those doors that are herself 
and, aloft and golden, 

enter the whole embrace. 
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MILK 
(For Clare) 


Penelope Duckworth 


Pulled by your cry, it surged out. 

Welling from the nipple's pores, it was thin, 
bluish, sprayed in tiny streams, 

caused a slow, dull, homesick pain. 


We laughed in astonishment as it kept coming 
until your shining mouth let go 
and you drowsed in sunlit bliss. 


You, at seven months, nurse and pedal 
rhythmically, your hands explore the air. 

I fill to meet your whitest need, 

the hind milk now, grown thick and creamy, 
will hold you sleeping with its weight. 


Dame Julian, in her mystic state, 
perceived Lord Jesus as her mother 
offering to nurse us all, 

milk flowing from his giving breasts. 


It is a glory, this feeding from the body: 
Take and eat this simple meal. 
This is my body given for you. 


Take and be full, my daughter 

from this white vein of sharing. 

Take nourishment in all its forms 

as it comes generously down the years, 
from this first food to banquet fare, 

in memory of me. 
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MIRRORS OF THE SOUL 
Lucy Arai 


Flying alone across the Pacific Ocean towards Japan, I realize that exactly 
twenty years ago I was making the same journey. The first time, I was fifteen 
years old, going to experience my mother's country and culture for myself. This 
time I am going with the work from the past few months to show them to Japa- 
nese for the first time. Once again I ask myself: "Where do I fit in between my 
parent's two diverse cultures?" and "How am I going to communicate when I do 
not speak Japanese?" As I land in Tokyo, I realize that I am beginning to get the 
answers to these and many more questions. 

The journey, almost eleven hours long, is just one moment in the journey that 
is my life. I feel as though I am going home, for I was born in Tokyo to a Japa- 
nese mother and a European American father. Together they raised me and my 
two sisters in Midwest America. During the racial tensions of the late sixties and 
early seventies, they made the courageous decision to send each of us to J apan for 
a year. As the eldest, I was the first to go. Now as I ride again from the airport to 
Tokyo, embraced by the constellation of urban lights, I feel enriched and chal- 
lenged by my dual cultural heritage. Later, the next morning, I feel this more than 
ever before as I unwrap each piece from my heavily weighted portfolio and lay 
them out to be seen by Japanese eyes. 

Until this moment I had always felt caught between two cultures and languag- 
es that, in the words of Rudyard Kipling, "ne're the twain shall meet." Waiting 
with bated breath for the first response to my work, I realize that this gap is 
bridged through my work. The work transcends the limitations of verbal commu- 
nication by integrating the artforms I have studied from the Western and Japanese 
cultural traditions into a singular expression. After what seems like an infinitely 
long silence, I receive confirmation that I have achieved a level of expression that 
communicates across linguistic and cultural boundaries. Alas, the twain met and 
they are one, inside of me and manifest in my art. 

It has taken the full twenty years since my first solo trip to Japan to feel whole 
and able to effectively express myself across the boundaries of my cultural duali- 
ty. As I reflect back, I see a specific cyclic pattern of growth and development 
that began in 1971 and 1972, when I lived with my uncle in Tokyo. 

I did not speak Japanese and my uncle did not speak English. Yet, we 
became very close through the traditional Japanese crafts he taught me, such as 
bookmaking, cutout paper designs, and sashiko (running-stitch embroidery). This 
was how we spent time together and nee was able to pass on to me the 
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things he enjoyed as hobbies. I learned by watching, then imitating each step of a 
technique. It was my job to practice and practice some more, until I had achieved 
a level of technical mastery. Only then did he permit me to experiment on my 
own and introduce another technique. At the time, it reminded me of the way my 
mother taught me to sew, only it was easier to accept the strict discipline from my 
uncle. These non-verbal lessons taught me more than traditional crafts. I was 
taught that it is not necessary to speak words to communicate or to have a close 
relationship, but it is necessary to be devoted to a disciplined practice to realize 
growth, development, and individual expression. 

My Japanese mother and uncle gave me a non-verbal vehicle to express those 
things within myself for which there are no words. They also gave me the train- 
ing to develop my own disciplined practice of a repetitive activity that is the way I 
work and learn to this very day. It is this process that delivers me to the present 
moment in which I intently observe the positive responses to my work lying on 
the tatami mats. I, for the first time, feel truly whole and that I have finally 
achieved a form of expression that crosses boundaries and bridges the human spir- 
it. The moment resonates that this is just the beginning of a new cycle in my life. 

Standing at this threshold, gazing upon my most recent work, I see a progres- 
sion from complex folds of paper secured and articulated with sashiko, to austere 
ink-painted circles overlaid and juxtaposed with the same humble stitching. 
Though this represents a specific period of time, it also signifies another cycle of 
growth and development. In this article, I will examine how my work evolves 
from traditional Japanese crafts into perpetually changing forms. By sharing this 
evolution and revealing the sequential ordering of the phases that define my cyclic 
process, I hope to reveal how I gain further insight into the nature of relationships, 
which develops and clarifies my sense of self and spirituality. 

As I look back at past work, I see that the circle has periodically reappeared 
when my sense of self gained new clarity. In my graduate thesis, entitled Investi- 
gations of the Circle: Revelations About the Nature of Balance in Relationships 
between Parts and the Whole (University of Michigan, 1982), I discovered the 
circle to have unique characteristics that make it possible to objectify and intellec- 
tually understand what I experience. It has become my symbol for being a whole 
and dynamic individual in the universe. Before continuing with this article, it is 
necessary to define the circle to demonstrate how it represents the dynamics and 
integrity of my life journey. 

There are specific geometric and perceptual reasons the circle effective- 
ly functions as a symbol. It is a shape that is defined by its center and does not 
lend itself to the forces of gravity, because all points are equidistant from this 
centerpoint. The constant and regular curvature of a line around a single, centrally 


located point makes the circle a closed, hard and impenetrable shape that does not 
accomodate other shapes or flatten to rest. This independent, self-contained shape 
seems to float eternally in space with a low level of external tension, creating a 
tendency towards isolation. Yet, within the circle there are unique dynamic quali- 
ties of movement and subdivision. 

The circle has only two types of movement. The first is rotary movement, in 
which the movement repeats and reinforces the contour of the shape. The second 
is radial movement, in which the movement is to and from the center and the cir- 
cumference of the shape. A combination of the two movements would twist the 
circle and produce a spiral shape that turns in the direction of the rotation. 


ROTARY RADIAL 


Movement always causes tension inside the circle, because the non-directional 
nature of the shape always tends towards a condition of equilibrium and balance. 
It is created by subdividing the inner space of the shape and will always be rotary, 
concentric or radial in nature. The simplest subdivision of the circle is in halves 
across the diameter. The equality of each part creates a condition of neutral equi- 
librium, in which the shape has no tendency to move in any direction. Subdivid- 
ing the circle into two unequal parts with the smaller portion at the top is a condi- 
tion of unstable equalibrium, in which the shape has a tendency to rotate in one 
direction or another to achieve stability. When the smaller portion is at the bot- 
tom of the circle, the condition is in a state of stable equilibrium, because the 
weight is consistent with the downward gravitational pull that radiates from the 
center towards the circumference. 
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UNSTABLE NEUTRAL STABLE 


Se 


The circle recently reappeared in my work, after being conspicuously absent 
for a number of years. As I prepare this paper, I now see that this shape effective- 
ly illustrates how I have achieved an internal balance through a specific cyclic 
process in which I grow and develop as an artist and person. The process has 
three characteristic phases that are activities which radiate from within me out- 
ward into my daily life: (1) Disciplined practice; (2) Innovative objectmaking; 
and (3) Reflection and inquiry. The illustration below diagrams the interrelation- 
ships of each phase, the direction of rotation from one phase to another, and the 
direction of movement from the inner self to the outer self: 


DISCIPLINED PRACTICE 


OUTER SELF 
SELF / SPIRITUALITY 
INNER SELF 
INNOVATIVE OBJECTMAKING REFLECTION & INQUIRY 


The phases rotate in a sequential order that facilitates the constant movement 
between my inner and outer selves as I live and work. Continuously drawing 
from within myself to be fully engaged in each activity I undertake enables me to 
maintain equilibrium. With the passing of time there is progression and slow 
transformation through growth, development and/or external forces that cause one 
phase to evolve into another. This ongoing activity is the process through which I 
clarify my center of being, thereby defining my circle, which is my sense of self 
and spirituality. 

Unlike the circle, I am not hard and isolated. Instead, as my sense of spirituali- 
ty develops, I recognize that my very being is the result of interconnecting rela- 
tionships and experiences. This is a perspective that took many cycles to evolve. 
One of the Japanese crafts my mother taught me, in 1976, inaugurated this cyclic 
evolution. I had been practicing to make temari, intricately patterned embroi- 
dered balls, when I first tried to copy one in clay. After cutting away so much of 
the clay that there was no remaining structure, I realized that I needed to extract 
the essential design structure of the temari. 
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Untitled. Ceramic. h. 20"; dia. 15". 1979. 


This gave me the necessary structural integrity to innovate a new form. As I stud- 
ied the first series of ceramic spheres, I started to see that my life changed with, if 
not as the result of, the transformation of the temari into the ceramic spheres. 

The next cycle began, in 1980, as I tried to make the ceramic spheres again af- 
ter going to Japan with my mother for the first time as an adult. I could not make 
the spheres like I had before; instead, they became hemispheres bi-laterally 
slashed open. I had changed as a result of my experiences between the two peri- 
ods of studio work. It was apparent that the objects manifested and mirrored the 
state of my sense of self at the time of formation, because I was feeling like two 
culturally different people trapped in one body. Like a circle, I wanted to elimi- 
nate the tension by finding a balance between these polarizing dualities. Estab- 
lishing the forming and slashing of clay hemispheres as a daily ritual created a 
respite from this tension from which a balance eventually emerged. 

Disciplined practice is my form of zazen, or Zen meditation. By engaging ina 
repetitive activity, I am able to get down into a quiet and formless place deep 
within myself. It is here that I experience great inner peace. Only when I am at 
this place within, can I fluently and intuitively express those things for which I 
have no words or conscious awareness. The technical mastery of objectmaking, 
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achieved through the repetitive activity, gives form to these expressions. There- 
are times when the repetition wears me down and my attention wanes. This 1s 
when I tell myself "gambate," which is Japanese for "do your best and never 
quit." This is the spirit that strengthens my devotion to the disciplined practice 
that makes possible my growth, development and individual expression. 

As hemispheres filled the space around me, I began to feel the space within me: 
grow. The end of this phase, in 1981, literally shattered with the clay. Accused 
by observers of not dealing with clay as clay, I defended my work by explaining 
that the forms I make are part of a process. It was during that defense when I real- 
ized with unquestionable clarity that the objects are by-products of process, rather’ 
than end-products. Each cycle makes this more clear. My interest in the objects 
is as mirrors of myself in a perpetual state of becoming. 

The objects are opportunities to set up situations for continuing my disciplined) 
practice. Once the compositions are designed, I focus my attention on the repeti- 
tive activity. The quiet, dark space within me fills with peace until there is a 
spontaneous compulsion to play. Disrupting this harmonious balance creates ten- 
sion and energy that is released through experimentation, which almost always re 
sults in innovations in form and technique. 

With the sound of hardened clay crashing upon hardened clay, the hemispheres 
transformed into a mountain of shards. One after another, after another, after an- 
other. The articulated silence resonated against the very core of my being. Re- 
volving in this floating state, something from within jerked my hand to reach for 
rope and wet clay, not for another hemisphere. In a frenzy, I found myself reas- 
sembling the many parts into new relationships that created a different kind of 
whole. Experimentation and refinement of these innovations revealed my grow- 
ing understanding that many parts make up my whole and each is necessary to 
achieve balance. 

The whole was emerging and it was alive and organic. It grew and changed a 
it moved through time and space, the way that the shards transformed into arcing 
slabs of clay. With this new revelation, I began to make arcs; many, many, many’ 
arcs. As I fired and put them away, my limited studio shelves required that I pac 
the arcs to maximize the space. I saw that the arcs were under tension, because of 
their relationship to each other to efficiently pack the space. Serendipity seized a, 

moment for play, during which I rolled, weighted and connected the ceramic 
arcs. I saw how external forces applied to an arc alters the nature of its balance. 
The clay forms became objects for interactive exploration and contemplation. 
They taught me that balance is not always found at the center. Instead, balance i 
achieved through the interconnected relationship of all the parts that make the 
whole, like layers of leaves turning into soil that will nourish new trees. 
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To turn leaves into soil requires time and unbroken continuity in the transfor- 
mation process. During a three-year hiatus away from the studio, I thought I had 
interrupted my process. The feeling haunted me as I lived with my decision to 
commit fully to my studio work in 1987. Each day I sat practicing sashiko on the 
garment my uncle used to teach this traditional technique. 


Hanten. Cotton. 1. 27"; w. 48". 1985. 


I stitched day, after day, after day. My mind wandered between alternating reflec- 
tions on the last sculptures I did, and considerations of the function and structure 
of sashiko. In one moment, I was thinking the rigid clay arcs wanted to give un- 
der tension and weight exerted upon them. In another moment, I was identifying 
the way running stitches strengthen, reinforce and quilt layers of fabric, and how 
the design patterns are based on an underlying grid structure. These thoughts nar- 
rowed my focus of vision from the winter landscape outside to the gridded screen- 
ing in my window. Why not strengthen and reinforce the screening to make arcs 
that will give under tension and weight? After quilting a variety of screening and 
mesh between two layers of Japanese shoji screen paper, I succeeded in creating a 
membrane that has strength to support weight, yet has flexibility to give under 
tension. This accomplishment enabled me to realize that my process continues, 
whether or not I am actively making objects in the studio. 

The new forms required much experimentation and refinement, through which 
I became more aware of how process and the whole are affected by environmental 
forces and interactive experiences. The hardness of the ceramic arcs yielded to 
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fluid curves of translucent paper membranes formed by a balance between the- 
weight of rocks and the tension of ropes. 


Untitled. Mixed media. h. 8"; w. 15"; d. 10". 1989. 


Each time a sculpture is installed, a completely new kind of interrelationship be- 
tween the elements must be made. After trying many times to replicate a particu- 
lar piece, it became very clear that my own interaction is a part of the sculptural 
configuration. If I am not at the quiet stillness within, feeling balanced, I am un- 
able to successfully achieve the interconnected balance between the paper mem- 
brane and the applied tension. 

The membranes required dense stitching. To make them, I required many Si- 
lent 
cheers of gambate. Each stitch strengthened both paper and my devotion to the 
discipline of repeated practice. Stitching, as a form of zazen, meditation, became 
transcendent. To do it, I had to be completely present in mind and body. This 
forced my concentration to be focused on the activity and not on the resulting end. 
product, the art object. Not giving in to my aching back or tender fingers, the on- 
going stitching facilitated change in the forms once again. The complex curves in 
the sculptures started to compress into folds secured and articulated by the stitch- 
ing. When these new forms appeared, I began to see that tension and balance are 
an inherent part of the fabric that makes a life whole. 

Reflecting upon these new two-dimensional compositions, I started to see that 
the tension created by my bi-cultural heritage is the catalyst for quilting each mo- 
ment, each stitch and each experience into my life. Like a bolt of fabric, the 
stitching continued with unrelenting discipline coaxed on with a gambate 
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whenever the focus strayed. Eventually the conscious thoughts of being whole 
disappeared into an abyss of dark silence. One stitch. Another stitch. And yet 
another stitch is sewn. Day after day for several months a needle passes thread 
through layers of papers folding in one direction and then another. Sometimes the 
papers intertwine like a marriage in which each person retains individual integrity. 


Untitled. Paper and cotton thread. h. 20"; w. 24". 1991, 


Other times, the papers overlap and modify each to the extent that no one piece 
dominates another. The thread is pulled evenly through the layers, connecting all 
the stitches and moments that lead to the most recent burst of unbridled play. 

The meditation abruptly ended one day in late 1991, when I rushed to set my- 
self up for painting. Kneeling on the floor in front of my collection of unused cal- 
ligraphy brushes, ink, water and paper, I paused for a moment to I acknowledge 
the visceral energy that shattered the silence of my morning. As I let the brush fill 
with ink, my concentration coalesced around the act of painting. Not knowing 
what I was going to paint, I let the brush record the radial movement of my arm 
from my body. The ink left on the paper was a circle. Wanting to stop and con- 
template the implications of the shape reappearing in my work, I was propelled by 
the surprise and delight of the moment to paint another circle, then another, and 
another. Before long, I had no more space for drying the paintings, so I resumed 
the stitching. The silence returned, but it was now different. 
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The change became evident when I started to stitch on and around the circles 
of ink, called enso in Zen Buddhism. 


Untitled. Mixed media. h. 30"; w. 22". 1991. 


I serendipitously juxtaposed this austere shape with sashiko, the humble techniqu 
developed by peasants in Northern Japan. The works that emerged from this new 
interrelationship embody the fusion of all my inherent dualities that generates the 
tension and energy necessary for the next phase of growth and development. It 
was at this point that I packed up all my finished work to take to Tokyo. 

The work and growth that delivers me to this threshold also looks ahead to- 
wards all that is yet to happen. As I turn to look in this direction, I see that the 
vantage point is and always will be the moment of becoming. It is now a moment 
in which I feel a sense of being whole and connected to all my parts, my experi- 
ences, and the animate and inanimate environment. This interrelationship makes 
it possible for non-verbal forms of communication to bridge the spirits of human 
beings across boundaries of language and culture. 

Words are not necessary to communicate. They are not necessary for estab- 
lishing a close relationship. What is necessary is to be devoted to a disciplined 
practice to realize growth, development and individual expression. My growth 
started with intensive self-investigation. Disciplined and unrelenting practice pro- 
duced objects for reflection and study. Innovations in form express growth, and 
at present they reveal my understanding that all relationships are interconnected. 
Defining the center of myself has enabled me to expand my sense of being into 
the world in which I live. My state of being becomes manifest in and as objects, 


which function as mirrors for my inner self to be seen by my outer self. The ob- 
jects are the vehicle of communication between my inner and outer parts. More 
specifically, they facilitate communication between my non-verbal, Japanese part 
and my verbal American part. This is a duality that has a tendency to polarize my 
thoughts as intellectual inquiries that seem to have little to do with the objects 
themselves. This is evident in my inability to title the objects. The thoughts and 
inquiries do, however, evolve cyclically in relation to the evolution of the objects. 
This interconnected relationship between the objects and the intellectual inquiries 
is the context for my sense of spirituality. 

Spirituality is my sense that all things, animate and inanimate, are inter- 
dependently connected. My work teaches me about the nature of these relation- 
ships so that I can better understand them in an effort to live compassionately with 
all diversities, whether they are my birthright dualities or those beyond myself. 
The meditative nature of ongoing practice facilitates the synthesis of experiences 
and revelations into my sense of self and spirituality. Repetition creates inner 
peace, while developing a mastery of technique and fluency of expression. Mo- 
ments of spontaneous play that interrupt the repetitive activity are the source of 
innovations in form that express and reflect the formless and unconscious from 
within. These are externally manifest as objects that provoke or inspire inquiry 
for reflecting upon while engaging in the disciplined practice of the next cycle. 

The next cycle begins as I ride to the airport looking at Tokyo through the pro- 
tection of sunglasses. The constellation of individual lights that greeted me upon 
my arrival is now an illumination that envelopes me. Inside I feel the warmth of 
my two cultures fusing and producing energy. It is the energy of transformation. 

The works left behind have spoken on my behalf, and I was heard. A part of 
me now has a home in Japan. As I reflect on this, it occurs to me that both of my 
parents’ cultures are simultaneously a part of me. Within me they are intercon- 
nected. Iam whole as a dual-cultural person, and this heritage is manifest in and 
expressed through the work. With my portfolio now filled with a selection of Jap- 
anese papers beckoning me back to the studio, I realize that art provides bridges 
for the human spirit, because it embodies the human spirit. It manifests the inter- 
connected nature of all relationships. : 

Two weeks and twenty years later, I am on the plane back to America looking 
down upon the Pacific Ocean. This deep blue body of water connects and distin- 
guishes Japan and America. In it I see the memories of my uncle and the hours of 
practice that connect and distinguish the past from the present, and present from 
the future. As the plane approaches the shores of America, I feel the excitement 
of a new journey just beginning. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A WHITE GIRL 
WHEN THE COVENANT OF THE RAINBOW 
HASN'T ALWAYS BEEN ENOUGH 


Jillian Ross 


Sometimes 

in my church choir, 

we sing spirituals 

We stand very still, never swaying 

and I think 

We must look like 

big squishy Hostess Twinkies, 

Sickly sweet white cakes on the outside, 
Artificially whipped cream in the center 
Wrapped in our pale green choir robes 
The sound comes out 


And the spirituals? 
Well, they never just sound quite right, 


YET SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 


I have born the marks of oppression 

of a slavemaster who was my father 
BIG STRONG, WHITE MAN, RAPIST 
I have bled the blood 

of his incest baby, 

dripping down my legs, 

a miscarriage of justice 

added to the pool 

collected through all 

the eons. 


Sweet Jesus 


who died forsaken, 
alone on that cross 
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My God, where were you? 


Dear Slave Mother, left on the block torn from her babes, 


Let us cry collectively: The pain runs deep to the bottom of my 
soul and 


SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD, 
A LONG WAY FROM HOME. 
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LOOKING TOWARD A NEW AESTHETIC 


Jillian Ross 


It was going to be an easy article to write. The outline I submitted to the Cen- 
ter for Women and Religion last summer for their upcoming journal issue on 
moving toward a new feminist aesthetic excited me. I would define the terms: 
feminist, aesthetic and art. I was going to tell you about this wonderful series of 
drawings I did last year based on the theme of creation. Now, it has been 2 1/2 
years since I started seminary, and I have been trained how to construct papers 
and articles from an intellectual perspective. They all have a layout and a format: 
introduction, three points and a conclusion. Yet, when it came time to write this 
article, I froze. I would sit by the computer and nothing would come out. Finally, 
it came to me one night as I tossed and turned at 2:30 in the morning: "If I'm go- 
ing to write about an aesthetic, about beauty, I'm going to have to reveal myself, 
and the truth is painful." My artwork is full of life and full of joy, yet the creation 
that comes out of my body, the wisdom that pours from my brain down my arm, 
out the brush onto the canvas comes from tears and pain and years of creating to 
avoid the horror that has come from being abused and abused until I almost died. 

My salvation came when I was sixteen and found pottery. When I sat at the 
potter's wheel and centered the wet clay, I could forget what was going on at 
home. The molesting that began when I was three, the rape that began when I 
was six: all this horror perpetrated on me by the one who was supposed to be my 
father. My faith alone saved me. Somehow, God willed me towards wholeness. 
When I was sixteen, I decided that I would live no matter what was happening to 
me outside myself. I knew that underneath the violence of my existence, I, Jillian: 
was created in the image of God. There is a wonderful wildness in my spirit that 
would not and could not be crushed. I rebelled. That year, my junior year in high 
school, I found my center in the clay. I made beautiful pots on the wheel, mixed 
glazes, watched the fire, and became one with the elements. I looked beyond my 
day-to-day existence and found creation in my creativity. I also forgot. I married! 
pursued an undergraduate degree in Art, taught, had a child, lived comfortably 
and almost always felt numb. 

_Then several years ago my marriage fell apart. I was left alone in my early 
thirties, a woman-child who had no idea how to make life decisions. Fighting my 
own fears of failure, I began to build a life for myself and my daughter, and as I 
felt safe, I began to remember the terrors of the past. When I looked at the inten- 
sity of expression that was pouring out each time I would draw or paint, I became: 
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afraid, and instead of embracing the beauty I was creating, I escaped. Running 
scared, I chose to come to a seminary that prides itself on developing the intellec- 
tual. My brain began to grow and my newly thawed feelings began to numb up 
again. But it was too late to go back. Even though I was experiencing pain, I also 
began to embrace feeling, and gradually I began to thaw until I became warm in- 
side. My placid oil pastel drawings became a huge "Dance of Anger." My chalk 
drawings took on the motif of baptism as I became reborn in the spirit of water 
and life. I can't begin to tell you what it is like to know that I am one whole beau- 
tiful woman! I am a human being who has suppressed dancing, singing, writing, 
painting and pottery for many years. Yet, here I am full of life. Iam thirty-seven 
years old, and for the first time in my life I know what the instinct in my gut feels 
like. Today, as I move towards a new feminist aesthetic, I do so unafraid. No 
more secrets, the truth is out! In the past few months I have felt the fullness of 
dancing without the shadows of the secrets of my past standing in the way. I have 
drawn a series on the theme of Creation. And recently, I have longed to touch 
Clay again: it has been nearly twenty years. 

Several months ago, I walked with my closest friend through Muir Woods. 
We ventured far up the trail, and as we climbed, the tourists thinned out so that, fi- 
nally reaching a crest we had the Woods to ourselves. We came upon this beauti- 
ful old redwood tree. The tree had a hole in her base big enough for the two of us 
to climb in. We claimed this space as womb space. Inside, the tree was not 
smooth and unmarked. She was burned and scarred from fire and the elements. 
Yet, there is beauty in the scars of this redwood tree as there is beauty in my sur- 
vival. I rejoice as I look toward creating dances, drama, writings and artwork out 
of my wholeness that has been born through claiming my identity out of the ashes 
of the past. 
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TULIP TALE 


Anne L. Bourdon 


Tulips available 
in a variety 
of colors, 
you who 
are tightly 
closed 
and indisposed 
to bloom, 
I take 
home. 


Within hours 
you proffer. 
At five a.m. 
in cold 
bare light 
you draw 
petals 
up 
in 
fright. 
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CUPBOARDS ARE EMPTY 
Anne L. Bourdon 


you lying up there 
on that ivory bed 
because you've pressed down 
on them 
I'm gonna press down 
on you 
I'm gonna squeeze down 
on you 
I'm gonna shake you 
up 
and throw you 
over 
like a cart loaded 
thick with all kinds of things 
that slams to a stop. 
I'm gonna upset 
your walk 
I'm gonna tip you over 
and shake out 
your talk. 
because you're lying 
up there 
while people go hungry, 
cupboards are empty 
bodies are heaping up. 
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GENDER AND THE AESTHETIC OF PREACHING 
Virginia Purvis-Smith 


When a clergywoman preaches from a pulpit, she enters a space which has par- 
ticular aesthetic value, for this space has been occupied and its character defined 
by male presence for centuries. She faces the double challenge of establishing her 
personal style and of confronting any number of aesthetic expectations which are 
associated with the pulpit. These expectations do not necessarily complement 
characteristics which are associated with her gender, characteristics such as voice, 
gesture, appearance, and demeanor. These characteristics also include matters of 
rhetorical strategy, such as word choice, subject matter, and organization of mate- 
rial. 

My research with women who preach discloses that even though we are au- 
thorized by virtue of ordination to speak, the aesthetic of preaching--in particular, 
aspects of architecture, the rhetorical form of the sermon, and liturgy--is often at 
odds with our purposes. This disjunction between aesthetic and purpose has been 
particularly apparent in the experience of an Episcopal priest whom I call Sue. 
Moreover, as Sue has confronted the challenges posed by the disjunction, she has 
transformed the aesthetic of preaching. (1) 

My interview with Sue two years ago had begun with as simple and open- 
ended a statement as I could devise: "Tell me about your experiences as a woman 
who preaches." She responded by tracing them for the prior fourteen years, that 
is, since her days in her seminary field placement position. Sue described her ear- 
ly days in these terms: 


I guess I had some ideal in my head that had something to do with 
the men I'd heard preaching. I remember vividly my rector [in the 
field placement position] saying, "Sue, this is the way you need to 
go about preaching." He swaggered as he stood up in the pulpit 
and started to talk. He was a great big, big man of sixty-five and I 
was a little woman, I'm only 5'2", of thirty-five. They used to put 
Coca-Cola cases in the pulpit for me to stand on so I could be seen. 
I have enough sense of myself now that I wouldn't need the extra 
eg but the pulpit was very large and I felt dwarfed by it 
then. 


When Sue described the swaggering man in the large pulpit, I visualized him 
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elevated and remote from the congregation, an image reminiscent of Herman Mel- 
ville's pulpit in Moby Dick. It shares a design basic to that of many twentieth- 
century pulpits; its distinction lies only in the exaggerated aspects of its architec- 
ture. His preacher attains its "lofty height," not by stairs, but by a rope ladder. 
Once the height is gained, he pulls the ladder in after him," leaving him impregna- 
ble in his little Quebec." The pulpit design is that of a ship's bow: 


What could be more full of meaning?--for the pulpit is ever this 
earth's foremost part; all the rest comes in its rear; the pulpit leads 
the world . . . Yes, the world's a ship on its passage out, and not a 
voyage complete; and the pulpit is its prow (chapter 8). 


This architectural design symbolizes the pulpit's meaning--protruding and intru- 
Sive as it slices through the waters and leads the rest of the ship. 

Sue's description of the large, remote pulpit, occupied as it was by the swag- 
gering rector, communicates a similar meaning, but it also implies a particular 
configuration of the universe. This structure is well-developed in another literary 
source, Dante's Divine Comedy. Dante's universe revolves around a vertical axis, 
with the circles of hell at the bottom and those of purgatory and paradise above, in 
ascending order. In order to reach paradise, Dante must traverse this hierarchical 
arrangement. He has several guides for his journey through the universe: the poet 
Virgil and, as he travels through the circles of paradise in order to reach the Cen- 
ter, the virtuous and beautiful Beatrice. Virgil cannot enter paradise with Dante 
because he is, of course, not a Christian. 

The inhabitants of Dante's universe are consigned to prescribed spaces. Simi- 
larly, each participant in Sue's field placement sanctuary was consigned to her or 
his prescribed space and role. The congregation was "down" in the sanctuary, 
close to the mundane, material world and positioned as a group of listeners pas- 
sively waiting to receive God's word; the preacher was lifted up, closer to para- 
dise, serving as the conduit to and from the holy. These literary images are not _ 
necessarily in the minds of people in worship, but Dante and Melville's characteri- 
zations reflect six hundred years of Western Christian culture, and the pulpit Sue 
describes achitecturally reinforces that mindset and interpretation of the preacher's 
task. 

These representations are not only evident in church architecture; they are rein- 
forced by liturgical phrases such as, “Let us go to God in prayer." This language 


seemingly exhorts those in worship to leave their present location and go... 
where? I have to suppress a giggle when I hear this phrase, because I imagine a 
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congregation will someday be listening to the words and will get up and leave. 
Perhaps the words direct those in worship to scale the heights to something resem- 
bling Dante's paradise, where God, in "His resplendence," declares, lam” 
("Paradise," canto XXIX). This liturgical language complements the architecture 
which consigns people to particular spaces. Although the congregation 1s not 
clear about what space God occupies, they are led to believe it 1s somewhere they 
are not. Sue felt physically inadequate to bear the responsibility of occupying 
such a pulpit without the additional elevation, that is, authority, of a Coca-Cola 
case. And apparently Sue's rector was as uncomfortable as she was with her de- 
meanor in that pulpit. She describes him as being "embarrassed" to the point of 
urging she visit a speech teacher regularly. Sue remembers his discomfort was 
shared by a member of the parish: 


A man came up to the rector after one service when I preached 
what I thought was an adequate sermon. "These women are so dra- 
matic. They shouldn't be gesturing like that from the pulpit." That 
made him uncomfortable because usually the men would put their 
hands on the pulpit and "tell us the way it was." I think my style 
was a departure. You know what that's like, that kind of looking to 
see if you are good as measured by certain standards and not real- 
izing that it's possible to be good by being oneself. That's really 
what we've been up against for a long time: the need to be compe- 
tent and the need to be able to do what they do in order to prove 
ourselves in their world. 


The design of the pulpit and its implied expectations communicated to Sue that: 
it belonged to "their world," and whatever that meant at the time to Sue and that 
congregation, it was clearly not a space she comfortably inhabited from either her 
perspective or theirs. The pulpit's influence even colored the way Sue thought of 
her sermons in that it externally buttressed the authority of the words she ex- 
pounded from it. She consistently talked about each aspect of her preaching in 
terms of their "inner" and "outer," or external, aspects. For example, when she 
started preaching, she located the value of her sermons outside of herself, in the 
manuscript, as though it, too, was a form into which she must fit. She describes 
how that perspective began to change when she went to the speech teacher: 


At one point the teacher said, "Get up. I want you to preach your 
sermon from last Sunday." Then she took my notes away from 
me. I said, "I can't do that." She said, "Go ahead and talk to me." 


That started me realizing that I could get up and talk to people 
about what I was wanting to communicate. The value wasn't in 
the manuscript. There was something coming out of me that was of 
value as well. 


As she talked about her more recent process of sermon preparation, she said 
She simply no longer molded herself to fit "their world." She emphasized that she 
took a long while to step outside that mold, but she had reached the point of feel- 
ing secure enough to assert, "It's my world, too!" The shift from a manuscript that 
is read to "something coming out of me that was of value as well" had continued 
so that the locus of the agency had clearly changed. She had clearly begun to rely 
on a sense of her "inner value" rather than on "their" external markers of authority 
and competence. 

For Sue, sermon preparation is a learning process, and when she wants to learn 
something, she begins with her "inner life." She determines what she needs to 
learn and "goes out" to seek it. 


I start with "Who am I?” and "Where am I?" and "What do I know 
about this?" Then I go out and find answers to my questions. 
That's what information is out there for. My inner life is very real 
to me. 


As she talked about her strategy, she reflected that, from her observations, this 
is a "female" approach. "I think we females are much more inclined to start with 
our own experience." She contrasted this with the learning and sermon prepara- 
tion approach she has experienced with the faculty at the diocesan school: 


I notice in Bible study, the men always want to start by doing exe- 
gesis, or what they think is exegesis. Very seldom do we get down 
to "How does this relate to you?" I think that kind of process is a 
very male process. That is, there's all that reality out there and 
now I'm going to try to see where I fit into it. I listen to the men 
struggle over exegesis, trying to figure out things that we will nev- 
er know-- the exact context and intentions of the author. It's a kind 
of literalism that is not appropriate to the situation. I think a lot of 
what we're trying to do with our learning is to remember that it is 
ancient, that it came out of a different context, but we've lost the 
possibility to communicate in the present if we do too much of 
that. I think the way of teaching in seminary is masculine: Let's 
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try to find out what this is really all about and then we'll preach the 
truth. 


Sue's characterizations of her early experiences construct the image of a swag- 
gering man, high and lifted up in a pulpit which leads the assault on the world, 
who attempts to capture an objective truth by this approach to exegesis. This man 
gives the impression that he has found the truth and that he can confidently rest 
his hands on the pulpit and declare, "This is the way it is 

As Sue talked about her struggle to redefine preaching for herself, she contin- 
ued to do so in terms of gendered contrasts between "male" and "female" ap- 
proaches. ; : 

By retelling her story, I do not mean to imply that I am trying to identify a "wom- 
an's way" of preaching. I do mean to highlight how some women experience the 
milieu of the pulpit as uncongenial because it has been a masculine-defined space 
for so long. In order to feel at home there, women have to imprint not only their 
personal style, but also their gender. 

Sue's gendered contrasts paralleled her application of the categories of "inner" 
and "outer" to the various aspects of preaching. She goes "out" to seek informa- 
tion, and brings "back" what she learns. She talked about this process as one in 
which she needs to keep the material "close" and "fresh." 


Preaching is really a strange kind of process. Somehow I'm not al- 
ways sure how I get the sermon. I read the propers [lectionary] 
early in the week and then pay attention. I listen very carefully to 
what's going on around me and rely on something coming up that 
will help to make this scripture and faith make sense to people. I 
probably won't write down anything until Saturday night and will 
revise it Sunday morning. That makes it very fresh for me. My 
sermon is something out there and I try to get it inside. It's coming 
from out of me. It has to be very close to me. The thing is in pro- 
cess for me always. It's sort of like having a baby. 


When I asked Sue to clarify the comparison she was making between sermon 
formation and pregnancy, she said she was comparing the two processes of deliv- 
ery--not being sure you're "there" yet. I still didn't quite understand, so I asked 
her if she meant that the process itself takes over. 


Yes. I've always felt it was somewhat mysterious, and, while I 
think I do a pretty good job at preaching, I feel somewhat modest 
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about that because I really do feel it's the Holy Spirit which helps 
me to make the connections. 


Sue appealed again to the metaphor of giving birth when she described a sermon 


which she preached about her sense of vocation. She had told the congregation: 


SS 


A vocation comes on one. It's there. It's a feminine experience of 
a being inside you and you can't get rid of it. You're going to have 
to give birth to it even though you may have all kinds of feelings 
about it: bad feelings, mixed feelings, or happy feelings, or fright- 
ened feelings. 


When I asked how she would assess her strengths as a woman who preaches, her 
response integrated the gender and "inner/outer" categories. She commented that 


"Preaching is now more who | am than what I do." She explained: 


For a long time I tried to figure out how to be like that field place- 
ment rector in the pulpit, how to be like the man. Finally, I real- 
ized that part of my gift was my femininity, however that gets 
used. It's very important to realize that who we are physically ena- 
bles us to do some things quite easily. 


I think the person of the preacher is part of the message. I'm re- 
laxed, I have fun with it, and I love it. But the value is not in my 
performance, although I get a big kick out of performing well. It's 
not as task-oriented as that, and I think that's another difference be- 
tween male and female. It's much more relational. I may not have 
the most finely crafted sermons all the time, but if I've touched 
somebody's life and helped them in some way, that's the measure 
of my sermon. 


Sue had gradually transformed her approach to preaching and her concept of 
herself as a preacher since those field placement sermons, and the setting in which 
she preached (the architecture) had changed as well. At the time of our first inter- 
view, she was serving as the vicar of a very small, suburban congregation in addi- 
tion to her full-time administrative and teaching responsibilities in the diocese. 
The membership of the congregation was declining, and Sue had been appointed 


| to assist it as it made difficult decisions about its future. 


The interior of the sanctuary was designed with the focus on the altar. It 
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occupied the center with a wide aisle all the way around it, which was, in turn, en- 
circled by concentric rows of pews. The pulpit stood off to one side, by the edge 
of the sanctuary closest to the organ. The choir (of three to five members) sat to 
the other side of the organ, in the concentric pews which were broken only for the 
space occupied by the organ, pulpit, and several aisles leading away from the altar 
like the spokes of a wheel. Therefore, the choir and the acolytes sat as members 
of the congregation, as did Sue. Congregation and worship leadership sat in the 
pews, on the same plane. 

Each time I worshipped in this sanctuary, Sue stepped out from behind the pul- 
pit when she preached and moved, with animation and energy, to different points 
in the aisle around the altar. During the sermon she would, from time to time, ad- 
dress 
questions to the congregation in expectation of response, and the members did re- 
spond. In Sue's congregation, those at worship did not sit passively! Sue's evolv- 
ing approach and her preaching space were complementary. 


So I have an artistic sense about the sermon. I try not to give an- 
swers. All the time I think, "How can I help this be an experience 
for the listener?" There's something besides just telling that person 
everything I know. How can I set up the sermon in such a way that 
it opens up the horizons for somebody else? 


The circular sanctuary and Sue's words, which describe preaching as a process 
of opening horizons, contrast with the preacher who searches for "truth" in a text 
and mediates that truth from his impregnable "little Quebec." Melville's austere 
imagery and mood are foreign to Sue's description of preaching, as is his charac- 
terization of the person of the preacher. His representation visually gathers nine- 
teenth-century American cultural norms which provide a model for twentieth- 
century, mainline Protestant pulpits. From Melville's pulpit, "the storm of God's 
quick wrath is first descried . . . and the God of breezes fair or foul is first invoked! 
for favourable winds." His characterization of the task of preaching is also much 
different from the one Sue offers: 


Preaching is inviting the congregation to play with the text, invit- 
ing them to be in relationship, inviting them to be in relationship 
with me, the text, and one another. We're all at this party of eu- 
charist and sermon, and we're all doing this together. I don't just 
preach from the pulpit. I preach from everywhere. In a circular 
setting all of it's the same. You can preach anywhere. 
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The architecture of the sanctuary and her transformation of the rhetorical form 
of the sermon are complementary; however, since the aesthetic of preaching in- 
volves thetoric, architecture and liturgy, liturgy also needs to be reconceived. For 
example, the liturgical phrase, "Let us go to God in prayer," is incongruous in a 
space where the congregation's vital presence has shaped the sermon's formation 
and its delivery, where the "pulpit," the authoritative location for speaking, is dif- 
fused throughout the circle. 

This diffused image of authority calls for a reconfiguration of Dante's universe. 

This new structure is developed in a novel, Across the Acheron, by the French 
feminist writer Monique Wittig, which repatterns every aspect of Dante's Divine 
ase Hell, purgatory and paradise are not vertically arranged. Wittig levels 

ante's 
topos, just as Sue's sanctuary leveled the multi-tiered architecture of that field 
placement church. Whereas Dante differentiates places and freezes time along the 
vertical axis of eternity, Wittig's places seem to be simultaneous matrices which 
take shape as her perspective alters. Her place and her time are "here" and "now." 

More specifically, Wittig's route to hell is a desert, and it is flat. In fact, the 
desert is on the same plane as hell, purgatory, and paradise. Each simply appears 
to occupy a different dimension on the plane of the earth's surface. The only 
"lower" dimension seems to be that of the abyss of forgetfulness, into which the 
river Acheron empties. That would be a void, without words, without relation- 
ship. 

The victims and their victimizers are together in Wittig's hell. The situations 
of the victims are desperate and escape is nearly impossible, but hell is not so rig- 
id that escape is out of the question. In fact, she and Manastabal, her guide, will 
assist any of the damned souls in their release if they think the rescue has a 
chance. Wittig and her guide have moral responsibility to work for the rescue of 
these souls. And Wittig's providence is distinguished by engagement with the 
mundane and material, a providence identified by her deeds of kindness, not by 
her remoteness and inaccessibility, as is Dante's resplendent "Lam." 

A liturgical phrase which more adequately represents Wittig's universe and 
Sue's circular preaching space is not the injunction to "go" to God; it is a descrip- 
tive phrase: "We gather to acknowledge God in our midst." Rather than having to 
leave our present location and scale the heights to paradise, we have only to call 
attention to the divine matrix which comes into being through the words and spirit 
among us. A circle acknowledges that people occupy the same plane. At any giv- 
en time, some may feel closer to heaven, others to hell, and the same person may 
feel tossed between the two in any single worship experience. Moreover, the 
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face-to-face setting of a circle gives opportunity for engaging one another in rela- 
tionship. 

Since our first interview, the church building has been sold, but the members 
have covenanted to become a community of ministry. This means meeting for 
worship, for mission, for study, and for discernment of what shape their individu- 
al and corporate ministries will take. The community meets in a variety of loca- 
tions throughout its sprawling urban area: in members’ homes, shelters for the 
homeless, fe 
soup kitchens. Different members have responsibility for leading the discussion 
prior to the celebration of eucharist, and, so far, no one has yet raised the question 
of who should "preach." Sue says she asks herself what she should do about 
preaching. "When should I take the leadership for speaking? But right now, 
we're feeling our way." Perhaps in a circle, preaching can happen anywhere, by 
any one of the people, and often as conversation. 

A recent experience illustrates the vitality of this new aesthetic, one which ac- 
knowledges God in our midst. A member with multiple sclerosis has found it im- 
possible to host the service in her apartment or to attend when they meet in other 
locations. One Sunday, someone brought a speaker telephone so those who came 
could hear and be heard by their apartment-bound member. Sue says the dynamic 
of the woman present through her voice gives a whole different feeling and mean- 
ing to "presence": 

It emphasizes the importance of voice, of being present to one an- 
other through our conversation. It has shown me that there are a 
lot of ways to be present to people. And it's had an impact on the 
way I think of God's presence. When we moved into the dining 
room for eucharist, we carried her with us and put her on the altar, 
on the dining room table. The effect of meeting in our homes, of 
her presence through her voice, and the phone on the table has 
changed the meaning of the symbols in worship for me. Their 
meaning is now much more internal. 


For Sue, and for the covenanted community, preaching is more who they are than 
what they do. 

Sue's path for the past sixteen years has led to a transformation of the aesthetic 
of preaching which involves more than a modification of the external forms of 
pulpit, rhetoric, and liturgy. Her transformation of these forms has led to an aes- 
thetic of presence. This aesthetic is much more difficult to identify and solidify 
into form because it emerges in relationship, that is, in attention to the words, spir- 
it, and ministries of service of a covenant community. 
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Notes 


1. My analysis of Sue's story is phenomenological. The emphasis in 
phenomenological analysis is the interpretation of experience, in this case 
Sue's experience. This type of analysis does not claim that what Sue has 
experienced can necessarily be generalized to the experience of other women 
or men who preach. It does, however, invite readers to see potential 
connections between Sue's experience and their own. While I have chosen 
phenomenological analysis in contrast to other approaches, which draw on 
external authority to make theoretical points or to substantiate particular 
arguments, and while I associate much of what Sue says with the thought of a 
number of theorists, I have not made reference to any of this body of 
literature in order to focus on the meaning of Sue's experience and to 
maintain its integrity. 
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canvas, clay, song, dance 
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expressing our Art 
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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


Sheri Hostetler 


I discovered I was working class at a bastion of upper-middle-class graduate ed- 
ucation: an Episcopal seminary in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The Episcopal Di- 
vinity School was on Brattle Street, where for three centuries some of the oldest 
money in Cambridge had made their home in elegant three-story houses separated 
from the tree-lined street by high wrought-iron fences. The seminary itself looked 
like a smaller version of Oxford University, or at least what I imagined Oxford 
looked like. The grounds were well-ordered and manicured, the stone buildings 
Be even stoic. Everything had a place at EDS, and everything was certainly in 
its place. 

Except for me. I felt like a fool at EDS most of the time, like an imposter. 
Hopelessly out of place. I felt I laughed too indelicately, spoke in too-brash tones, 
clunked the heels of my boots too loudly on the cobbled sidewalks. Everybody, I 
was sure, was much smarter than me. 

I vividly remember the day I finally realized that much of this low-level anxiety 
and shame I was feeling was due to my class background. I was in Dr. Katie Can- 
non's course "Genealogy of Race, Sex and Class Oppression," and we had just 
filled out a survey placing a person in the clas hierarchy depending on what one's 
living room looked like.! I came out "high prole." Afterwards, we had a class dis- 
cussion. Or, rather, everybody but me had a discussion. I sat there in silence, as 
usual. And I began remembering how often this was the case: I was silent in class- 
es, in mettings, afraid I couldn't speak in the articulate, modulated way of my 
(mostly) class-privileged classmates. And suddenly I made the connection between 
my silence and the results of that living room survey. My hands started sweating, 
and my heart pounded. I wanted to stand up in class and yell, "Yes, my father was 
a truck driver and my mother a school cook when I was growing up. Yes, we used 
to shop at K-mart. Yes, I grew up in a working-class family and I am very differ- 
ent than you." 

I told that story a few months later to a working-class women's group that had 
formed at the seminary as a result of Dr. Cannon's class. In that group, I spoke 
freely and loudly, not fearing I was stupid. I laughed indelicately. And I heard 
things I hadn't ever heard before: working-class women telling their stories, con- 
sciously reflecting on their experience through the lens of class. It's been three 
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years since I left Cambridge and that working-class women's group, and since then 
I have often been sad, frustrated and angry that I hear so few of these kinds of sto- 
ries in the media, in progressive groups, in academia, in our religious organiza- 
tions. I watch an hour of "Roseanne" reruns every night just to remember that we 
-- working-class women -- exist. Just to hear those stories again. 

‘Tn our society, those stories are often buried, submerged or simply not listened 
to. The myth of classlessness is one of the U.S.'s most cherished national treas- 
ures.2 Except for the very rich and the very poor, we are all middle-class, the myth 
would have us believe. People who identify themselves as feminists or political 
progressives are usually no less immune to being hoodwinked by this myth than 
others. While such people are often quick to see how dynamics like gender and 
race influence our individual and social lives, the same people do not recognize 
class as a significant factor. 

I could rattle off statistics on the significant of class. I could tell you how class 
elitism kills and injures because it is poor and working-class people who perform 
the dangerous, dirty jobs in our society (coal miner, police officer, factory work),? 


and it is poor and working-class people who are sent to war to fight on behalf of the » 


elites. Icould cite studies that tell about the powerlessness and alienation sociolo- 
giests have observed among working-class people who do not see their lives, 
work, culture and communities valued by society.4 I could argue than middle- 
class-dominated progressive movements have been hamstrung by their lack of class 
consciousness and have often ended up alienating the very working-class people 
who should be their allies in the fight for justice. 

Instead, I'd like to tell you this story. I am talking with my co-workers at the of- 
fice in San Francisco. Most of them come from solidly middle-class backgrounds, 
and all of them consider themselves political progressives, feminists. One of them 
is an activist in the Central America solidarity movement. A co-worker is reading 
aloud a Wall St. Journal artical about how many people are moving away from Cal- 
ifornia to find the good life elsewhere. "I don't know about you guys, but I'm per- 
sonally not too sad to see these people leaving California," says my friend. She 
points to a drawing of a couple. The woman in slightly overweight, and her hair is 
long, a bit stringy. The man, her husband, wears a T-shirt and a baseball cap. He 
has a bit of a potgut. They look like white, working-class people. "What's he? A 
truck driver?" says another co-worker. " Where are they going -- back to Arkansas 
to live in the trailer park?" says someone else. "I bet the McDonald's between here 
and Arkansas will get a lot of business," chimes in a third. 


don't speak. My older brother Phil is a truck driver with a potgut. He lives in 
a trailer part and eats at McDonalds a lot. My brother is smart, Caring and sensitive, 
and I have lain awake nights worrying about him because I know he is unhappy. 
He is unhappy because the jobs he has held his whole life -- driving truck, building 
barns, digging swimming pools -- are so much smaller than who he is. Because he 
feels that he's wasting his life. Because his back hurts from driving a truck 12 
hours or more a day, and he never sees his wife, and they end up fighting a lot. I 
see my brother dying spiritually from a lack of good work. And I want these co- 
workers of mine, these friends, to meet Phil and see that he is a person worthy of 
respect. I want progressives and feminists who speak so passionately of the pain 
of women, of people of color, and of "the poor" to look into the eyes of my brother 
and feel the pain of his life, too. I want them to acknowledge that my brother -- a 
white, North American, heterosexual male -- also experiences injustice. 


Perhaps the phrase "working class" isn't helpful anymore, laden as it is with Marx- 
ist connotations and images of grimy workers in turn-of-the-century sweat shops 
taking up arms against capitalists. Nobody calls themselves working class any- 
more, right?> Which must mean that nobody is working class anymore. But what 
does the phrase "working class" really mean? Perhaps we can strip that phrase of 
its ideology and confusion by exploring the deeper meanings behind its two compo- 
nent parts: work and class. 

Human beings need to work, not because we want to make money and not mere- 
ly because we need to physically survive. We need to work because we are made 
in the image of God, and are thus called to be co-creators of our world, says femi- 
nist theologian Dorothee Soelle.® But in order for us to truly be co-creators, we 
need to do good work -- work that allows us to express ourselves, work that con- 
tributes to the community. As Soelle says, "Work should empower us. It should 
express who and whose we are." é 

Now imagine you are a factory worker at GM. Each day, all day, you blast riv- 
ets into the side of a car, hundreds of times an hour, eight hours a day, five days a 
week. Welcome to the industrial revolution. Let's say you're a 40-year-old man, 
and you have to ask your foreman if you can go to the bathroom. How do you feel 
about your job? How do you feel about yourself? Are you empowered by your 
work? Do you now understand Marx's concept of "alientated work"? ; 

Certainly, working-class work had its dignity. Workers take pride in planting 
fields, building cars, taking care of the sick. But many people who contributed to 


this journal, despite respecting the hard work of their parents, knew they didn't 
want to do the kind of work their parents did. Their parents know that, too. So 
they sacrificed in the hopes that, one day, their children would be able to -- as Anita 
Amstutz says in her essay -- "correlate freedom and creativity with vocation." 

In the way our society is structured, it is a privilege to work at a job you find 
meaningful, that allows you to use your most developed skills, that lets you control 
your work schedule and work pace. It is a privilege to work at a job that you re- 
gard as your vocation, rather than as labor, something to be endured. Many work- 
ing-class jobs involve boring, rote work that can sap one's energy, kill creativity, 
numb the mind and spirit.8 Add to this the kind of arbitrary control exercised over 
people working at many working-class jobs, and you wind up with people who feel 
powerless.? Who don't feel themselves to be the subjects of their own lives. As 
anyone familiar with liberation theology knows, this is called "oppression," yet ap- 
plying that term to the working class of this country would be unthinkable to most 
progressives. 

What kinds of jobs do working-class people have? Industrial sociologist Harry 
Braverman defines working-class occupations as craftspeople, operatives, laborers, 
sales workers, clerical workers, service workers and non-college-educated techni- 
cal workers. In other words, plumbers, nurses' aides, waitresses, farm workers, 
secretaries, store clerks. What is clear about this definition is that collar color -- 
whether blue, white or pink -- is no longer a decisive determinant of class. In fact, 
as the number of blue-collar manufacturing jobs have declined, workers have been 
forced to take white-collar jobs as telemarketers and data entry clerks. These jobs, 
which are often not union jobs, pay much less than manufacturing jobs. Rough es- 
timates of the class make-up of our country can be made on the basis of how many 
people work in these jobs. Going by the definition of working-class occupations 
just mentioned, about 65 to 70 percent of the U.S. population is in the working 
clas, 28 to 35 percent are middle class, and one to two percent are in the ruling 
class. 

The above definition seems to imply that class is based solely on occupation, but | 
many social theorists maintain that class status is determined by much more than oc- | 
cupation or income. To explain this, let me tell you a story. [am ataparty where | 
people start talking about travel -- the best place to stay in Bratislava, that wonderful | 
cafe in Paris. Somehow, I let slip that I had never been to Europe. "You've never | 
been to Europe?" a co-worker of mine says, loudly, in an incredulous tone. "I 
can't believe you've never been to Europe." 


I tell this story later at my working-class women's group. We begin each of our 
meetings by telling storiest of recent "class attacks," that is, experiences of class 
difference that are often anger and/or anxiety-producing. When I tell my story of 
the incredulous co-worker, we all laugh. We've each had at least one class attack 
that involved "travel snobbery," that is, when class-privileged talk about all the ex- 
otic places they've traveled and assume everyone else has the privilege to do the 
same. At other meetings, a woman might tell of her anxiety about attending a fancy 
_ fundraising event for a progressive organization she works for. Or someone else 
might tell of the weekly class attacks she'd get when she shopped at the "yuppie" 

- grocery Store, parking her Chevette in a lot full of Volvos. 

_ These stories we told each other revealed the multi-layered, complex nature of 
Class in this country. Class is much more than what you do for a living or how 

/ much you make. Dr. Katie Cannon has identified at least 14 indicators of class lo- 
cation that include the obvious ones of income, education and type of work and the 
less obvious ones of manners/etiquette, ancestry, values, religious affiliation, moti- 
vations, expectations, language.!! Another way of saying this is that a particular 

_ class is characterized not only by acommon relation to the economic foundations of 
society but by acoherent social and cultural existence.!2 Members of a class share 
a common lifestyle, educational background, consumption patterns, work habits, 
beliefs, etc.!3 

Unfortunately, in the U.S. not everybody's culture is created equal. Middle- 

- class culture is the norm by which everybody else is measured and found wanting. 
The irony is that, in a society in which class supposedly doesn't exist, we give and 
receive hundreds of messages everyday about what we value, about what has status 
and what doesn't. "We" value cotton over polyester, croissants over donuts, law- 

_ yers over secretaries, the Queen's English over Black English, no accent over a 
Southern accent, a B.A. over a trade apprenticeship. 

Such distinctions and inequities of class difference are perhaps clearer to some of 
the women writing in this journal because many of us find ourselves living in a sort 
of netherworld between the working and middle classes. Raised in working-class 
families and neighborhoods, some of us -- whether by virtue of higher education or 
middle-class jobs -- have stepped outside the predominantly working-class worlds 
of our youth. Institutions of "higher education" and, sometimes, our religious or- 
ganizations teach us to feel ashamed of our working-class origins, to leave them be- 
hind as we climb the ladder. Yet we don't feel entirely at home in our new middle- 
class education that has given us the tools by which to critically analyze our 
experience and, indeed, name ourselves as working class. 


If economic justice is discussed in religious circles, people often talk only about 
"our" extravagant lifestyles here in wealthly North America as opposed to the desti- 
tution of "the poor" in Third World countries or, possibly, those in U.S. inner cit- 
ies. The monolithic middle-class we versus the poor them. In such discussions, 
working-class people become invisible, and the pain of people like my brother is 
not noticed. Our stories are not spoken or heard. As Karen Bloomquist, speaking 
specifically of white, Christian churches, says, such churches articulate their faith 
in ways that do not take into account the lives of working people.!4 In fact, accord- 
ing to her, the decision-making apparatus of such churches may actually be more 
inclusive of people of color or women than working people. 

Journals like this are a step toward making the invisible visible. Many times, 
when reading these essays, I felt I was back in Cambridge talking with my work- 
ing-class friends, hearing women reflect on their experience through the lens of 
class. Telling stories of their own class attacks. Talking about how race, ethnicity, 
and sexual orientation add layers of complexity (and, sometimes, pain) to the dy- 
namic of class. Exploding the myth that we are all the same. Hearing working- 
class women standing up and saying: "This is who we are. This is where we come 
from. We are different than you." 

In the end, the point of emphasizing differences due to class is not to further di- 
vide us. Nor is it to label working-class people as pitiful victims, but rather as peo- 
ple who just might have a prophetic message to bear, a message about the injustices 
of our economic system and about the death-dealing nature of work in a capitalist 
society. If our movements for social change are to be truly effective, then class 
differences must first be understood so that effective coalition-building can occur. 
If our religious organizations are to be places of empowerment and transformation 
for all people, then the particular pain and perspectives of working-class people 
must be heard. Q 


NOTES 


1. The survey is found in Paul Fussell's book Class (New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1983). 


2. For reasons as to why this is so, see Stanley Aronowitz, False Promises: The 
Shaping of American Working Class Consciousness (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1973), pp. 137-54. 


3. Approximately 11,000 workers were killed on the job in 1992. 


4. See especially Richard Sennett and Jonathon Cobb, The Hidden Injuries of 
Class (New York: Vintage Books, 1972) and Lillian Breslow Rubin, Worlds of 
Pain: Life in the Working-Class Family (New York: Basic Books, 1976). 


5. While many people wouldn't use the term working class, they do refer to 
"working people" or "workers." Other euphemisms for working-class people may 
include "traditional families," "regular folks," "Middle Americans," "blue-collar 
workers," etc. 


6. Dorothee Soelle, To Work and To Love (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984). 
Wal DEG... .D. 90. 


8. Barbara Garson, All the Livelong Day: The Meaning and Demeaning of Rou- 
tine Work (New York: Penguin Books, 1972). 


9. Many sociologiests have noted that even middle-class jobs are becoming "pro- 
letarianized" as these jobs become more meaningless and rote and as workplace 
control increases. There is thus an increasing similarity between factory work and 
)} office, retail and sales work. See especially Harry Braverman, Labor and Monop- 
oly Capital: The Degregation of Work in the Twentieth Century (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1974). 


10. These percentages are put forth by Barbara and John Ehrenreich in their arti- 
cle "The Professional-Managerial Class" in Pat Walker, ed., Between Labor and 
Capiol (Boston: South End Press, 1979). 
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11. See Meck Groot's essay in this journal. 
12. This is the definition posited by John and Barbara Ehrenreich in Walker, 11. 


13. For a detailed description of the differences in lifestyle, education and lan- 
guage between the classes see Paul Fussell’s Class. See also Felice Yeskel's 
"Cheat Sheet on Class Backgrounds," which appears in this journal. Of course, 
working-class people from different racial or ethnic backgounds may have quite dif- 
ferent lifestyles, educational backgrounds, etc. 


14. Anyone interested in the relationship between class and religion/theology 


should see Bloomquist's book The Dream Betrayed: Religious Challenge of the 
Working Class (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990). 
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ON BEING WORKING-CLASS EDUCATED 
Meck Groot 


When I discovered a few years ago that I am not middle class, I went into mild 
Shock. The discovery came during a course I was taking with Dr. Katie Cannon at 
the Episcopal Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass. She introduced us to Paul Fus- 
sell's Living Room Scale,"! an exercise designed to help people locate themselves 
along class lines. The exercise values things in your living room by assigning them 
with positive or negative numbers. A hardwood floor, for example, gets you four 
points, while you lose six points for having a vinyl floor. Each person begins the 
exercise with 100 points and adds or subtracts points as she goes down the list of 
possible living room contents. 

Though there are undoubtedly flaws to this test, the important thing for me was 
what it taught me about my own class standing. As someone raised to value new 
things, I was shocked that a new oriental rug rated minus two points, while a 
threadbare rug rated plus eight! (Someone with inherited wealth explained to me 
that threadbare rugs -- at least of the "oriental" variety -- are a sign of old money, 
i.e. generations have used the rug.) I learned of the existence of Tiffany lamps 
(three points) and parquet floors (eight points). I was astonished to discover that I, 
who pick up clutter all day long, might have gotten an additional six points for 
"overflow books stacked on floors, chairs, etc." I ended up with about 102 points, 

which according to Fussell puts me just into the middle class. Part of what got me 
those points was the high ceilings and shapely wooden moldings of the dormitory I 
was living in at the time. 

I also took the test for the living room of my childhood and my parents’ current 
living room. My parents immigrated to Canada from the Netherlands in 1953. The 
house we rented until I was nine didn't have indoor plumbing or central heating. 

- Today, my parents live in a brand-new home built by my father and furnished with 
many new things. I wanted to measure the extent of their class mobility over time. 
I was not prepared for the results. Our living room of the 1950s scored just over 
- seventy points, putting my family at "high prole" (Fussell's term for the comforta- 
ble working class), while the living room of the 1980s scored only another ten _ 

points. Those ten extra points left my parents in the same class. So much for thir- 
ty-five years of "upward mobility"! 

It wasn't until I did this exercise that I really understood that class is about a 
whole lot more than money. Today my parents have money they never dared 
dream of having when they started work for the Canadian farmer who sponsored 
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them. While their financial picture has changed, their education, family history, as- 
sumptions and values have not.? 

Katie Cannon further helped me and my classsmates unpack the mystifying jum- 
ble of things, besides economic income, that go into determining class. How each 
of these factors plays out is influenced to greater or lesser degrees by one's gender, 
race, and sexual orientation. None of the factors by themselves can determine class 
location. They all work together. Assuming anything about another person based 


on just a couple of these factore can be very misleading. These factors include: 


* Ancestry: Who your parents, grandparents, etc, are/were determines a great 
deal about who you are in the world and how you will be treated. 


*Style of life: Do you travel, dine out, clean up your own messes, go bowling? 
Do you entertain guests or hang out with friends? What groups, clubs or leagues 
are you a member of? What are your hobbies? Your style of life is deter mined by 
the choices that are available to you, and these are very much dependent on class lo- 
cation. 


* Education: What degrees do you have and where did you get them? A degree 
from an Ivy League college or university assumes something different than a diplo- 
ma from a trade school -- even if both require the same amount of time, energy, 
skill or intelligence. 


By Interpersonal relations: Who you spend time with and who you are acquainted 
with or connected to says a lot about who you are and what your choices or options 
in life are. 


* Manners: Each class has its own rules and conventions for both public and pri-, 
vate behavior. Which ones you know best are indicative to you and others of 
"where you belong." Passing as someone from a different class requires that you 
know the social rules of that other class. 


_ *Values: What you consider to be the relative worth of things, ways of behav- 
ing, being, and believing are greatly determined by you class location. 


* Ideology/political stance: Whose side you are on, what issues you support 
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and how you support them (financial contributions, volunteer work, demonstra- 
tions, talks, etc.) all say something about your class location. 


* Religiousaffiliations: In terms of class status in the U.S., it is helpful to be 
Christian. And the classiest Christians tend to be Episcopal. Unitarian Universal- 
ists do all right, too. 


* Motivation: Having the energy and drive to get things done is dependent on 
what you believe you can achieve. And this is usually dependent on what messages 
you are given by those inside and outside your class. 


* Expectations: What you expect out of life generally or in a particular situation 
is determined by what you are led to expect. What you dream for yourself (and if 
you dream) and what you see as obstacles are, for the most part, taught to you by 
the people of your class. 


* Language: Your command of the "Queen's English" in terms of accent, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, spelling, pronunciation, etc., is key to class in the U.S. 


* Geographicallocation. It makes a difference in class terms whether you live in 
the city or the country, whether you live in Oklahoma City or Philadelphia. It's 
classier to live in an East Coast city than a Midwestern town. 


Another factor I believe goes into class standing has to do with control. What or 
who you can control or wish to control is deeply connected to your class location. _ 
A key to uprooting classism (as well as racism, sexism and other forms of oppres- 
sion) is a redistribution of control. The upper classes currently have enormous con- 
trol over much of the everyday lives of everyone else, for it is the upper classes 
who decide who gets what and why. 

Articulating the conflict of values I carry inside me as a woman of the working 
class with educational privilege has enabled me to understand the alienation I first 
experienced when I left home at 17 to attend college. Much of my experience in the 
four years I worked toward a B.A. was about internalizing middle-class values and 
trying to purge myself of values I had come to college with. I read, analyzed and 
discussed novels, plays and movies that I didn't understand. I got cast in plays and 
acted the parts of characters I am still mystified by. 
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When I went home for visits I presented my parents with such "sophisticated" 
gifts as Matisse prints and Deutsche Grammaphon albums. I was revolted by my 
parents’ provincialism and small (read simple)-mindedness. They were suspicious 
of the things I was learning and even today would find the words I am writing in 
this moments irrelevant to their lives. 

One of the moments that stands out for me in hindsight as symbolic of my 
"choice" to be middle class came when I began my sophomore year and moved into 
a new dorm room. During the move, I took a pair of plaster plaques, given to me 
the summer I left for college by a friend who stayed behind in our rural town, and 
cracked them over my knee. I decided I would not have something so "kitschy" on 
my wall. I shudder to think how many, many times I have chosen appearance over | 
right-relation because of classism. 

Reviewing my life's experience in the context of class has helped me understand 
that experience in new ways. It has also pushed me to intentionally use the lens of 
class to examine what I see on a daily basis. Not that this lens is necessarily fo- 
cused. There is much that continues to confuse me and there is much that I miss al- 
together. 

Recognizing that I am a working-class woman who has the privilege of education 
has helped me newly appreciate and reclaim a host of values that in the process of 
assimilating into the middle class I learned where unimportant, rude, crude or (my 
favorite) ungracious. Some of these values include plain-spokenness, lack of pre- 
tence, hard work balanced with rest and leisure, living in community, rootedness in 
place and time, getting along with people you don't necessarily like (because you 
don't have a choice) and finding humor in even the most trying situations. 

When I began to reclaim my working-class identity, I romanticized my past, my 
people, my origins. Conversely, I was revolted by anything I perceived to be mid- 
dle or upper class. I uncovered a strong anger and deep disdain for middle and 
upper-class assumptions, lifestyles, values, options and fears. Both of these ten- 
dencies are still present with me on a daily basis, though with less force now that a 
few years ago. 

It is no accident that it took me until I was 33 yeard old to name my heritage as 
working class. Class in the U.S. and Canada is a mystified thing. This "new 
world" was presumably founded on the notion that all people are equal and should 
have equal opportunity. Such a myth does not suport stright thinking about issues 
around class. If we are collectively going to work toward a just society, it is man- 
datory that we understand how class operates in our society -- how we use it and 
how it uses us. 
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Before feminism became a personal thing for me, I was one of the most male- 
identified women you've ever met. I tried talking, thinking and even posturing like 
aman. In becoming woman-identified, my habits, alliance and thought patterns 
changed. Suddenly women mattered to me in a way they never had before. 

The same thing happened when I understood about class. I became working- 
class identified. I still have a master's degree and whatever advantages that gives 
me. What is different for me now is that I lend less credibility or importance to 
what the middle and upper classes say and do. My point of reference, my chosen 
perspective, is now working class. Figuring out how to use the privileges my edu- 
cation has given me to the advantage of working-class people continues to be a 
growing edge for me.Q 


NOTES 
1. Paul Fussell. Class. (New York: Ballantine Books, 1982), pp. 230-233. 
2. I do not intend to imply that having access to more money is not a very tangible 


and important reality. However, class and money, though connected, are not the 
same thing. 
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CAUGHT BETWEEN TWO CULTURES 


Felice Yeskel 


Am I working class enough to be writing this? Echoes 
of the question, am I Jewish enough? What does it mean to be 
a Jew? What does it mean to say I'm working class? I have so 
many feelings about being public about this identity; confu- 
sion, shame, pretension. Why couldn't the editors find someone 
who has it all worked out and feels clear, comfortable, and 
proud about being working class? Why couldn't they find 
someone who came from the tradition of proud Jewish union 
organizers? Why couldn't they find someone who has more 
answers than questions? 


These were the words I wrote 6 years ago, as I sat down to write a chapter on 
being a Jewish, working-class lesbian for Twice Blessed: On Being Lesbian, Gay 
and Jewish.| The editors of Twice Blessed deleted this expression of ambivalence 
from the final version because they felt it “weakened” the piece. I wish I could 
say I’ve resolved my class identity confusion or that the issues connected to class 
in my life have become less emotionally loaded. But, the same feelings and ques- 
tions return as I contemplate writing this. My Jewish working-class experience is 
one of class dislocation, of “passing,” of bi-culturalism, and of mixed messages. 

Many of us grow up ignorant of class. There is so much class segregation in 
our society that we are often adults before we come into contact with people from 
substantially different classes, except for the make-believe worlds of TV and mo- 
vies. My innocence on this score, however, ended quite early as I negotiated the 
class tensions between my parents. My immigrant, working-class father, my 
U.S.-born, upwardly-mobile, lower-middle-class mother. (Years later I dedicated 
my dissertation to “my father who wouldn’t have cared,” and to "my mother who 
if she hadn’t wanted me to be a doctor so badly, I probably never would have 
written this.”)) Two voices in my head, two world views, two value systems, an 
inner war. A mixed class heritage. 

But the major break came when I was 5 and shipped off to an “elite” public 
school filled with middle and upper-middle-class kids. “Do better than us,” was 
the message from my mother, “make something of your life.” Sent off each day, I 
learned to speak differently, blend in, and hide where I came from--class assimi- 
lation. While I may have succeeded externally, it didn’t really work. I never felt 
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like I belonged in this new world, and I didn’t really want to. But I no longer fit 
in at the home I learned to be ashamed of. I found myself caught between two 
class cultures, and I have never felt truly at home anywhere since. 

I get nervous as I write this; I imagine folks who are “really” working class 
reading this being angry, and wondering where I come off thinking I’m working 
Class. Is it similar to the anger I feel at downwardly mobile, middle and upper- 
middle-class folks, who always seem to pay at the low end of the sliding-fee scale 
because of the choices they’ ve made? Or who think they’re poor when really 
they’re really just broke? Or who think that folks who are concerned with making 
money are concerned with trivial matters? My life in various movements for so- 

— cial change, including the feminist movement, over the last twenty years has been 
filled with such middle, upper-middle-class and owning-class self-exiles who es- 
pouse simple living, but who usually have the choice to go back home for help 
whenever they tire of things being quite so simple. On the one hand, such atti- 
tudes make me angry, and on the other I appreciate these folks who can take lead- 
ership in rejecting materialism as the panacea it's cracked up to be. For those of us 
who have never had (or who have not had much) and have felt on the outside be- 
cause of this reality, saying “no thanks” without ever having had the choice of 
having can be a real leap of faith. 

All this certainly raises the question, what do we mean by working class? I 
come from a background that was at least in part working class. Neither of my 
parents was college educated. My father did manual labor and came home each 
night covered with flour and sweat. The amount of money, the status, and the rela- 
tive power my parents had put us into the working class. On the other hand, there 
was my mother’s denial and her typically Jewish insistence on getting me a good 
education. One thing that makes the issue of class especially confusing for work- 
ing-class Jews, is that Jewish culture (in terms of the value placed on education 
and living out one’s values in the material realm of life) often resembles or over- 
laps with middle-class culture. 

In addition to education, my mother made sure I was exposed to/immersed in 
“middle-class culture,” my ticket out. So, I had violin and dancing lessons at the 
Henry Street Settlement,2 I spent endless hours in museums, and I learned which 
fork you were supposed to use to eat salad. Although I never took to any of this, I 
did learn enough to pass. I was a working-class kid with tons of class privileges. 
Enough privileges so that it makes more sense to say I’m middle class? And even 
if it was true that I grew up solidly working class, does that identification make 
any sense for someone with a doctorate? You can take a woman out of the work- 
ing class, but can you take the working class out of the woman? What do we 
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mean by class? Is it just money? Education? Status? Power? Choice? All of 
the above? oe 

And to the extent I have privilege with respect to class, how do I live in an 
ethical way? Does my particular class background and current situation lead me to 
dwell on this question? Does anyone else wonder what their fair share is? About 
what choices to make, what level of consumption to strive for or to engage in? I 
can spend endless hours debating whether it's okay to buy an appliance that I 
want, or if I should buy a couch when others are hungry. Is this conscientious 
class angst, ethical self-reflection, personal neurosis, or all three? When I raise 
these questions with my friends and acquaintances I feel like I’m breaking a ta- 
boo. No one wants to think about these questions too carefully. They might raise 
feelings of anger, guilt, shame...and necessitate changes. I have experienced the 
same dread when I have asked these questions within religious contexts--while on 
a committee to reconsider the dues structure for my temple or asking questions 
about tzedekah (literally justice, though often translated as charity). 

This silence and dread was not always the only response. In the 1970s, those 
of us active in feminism and other movements for social change seemed to end- 
lessly challenge (often without much understanding or compassion) each other on 
our choices. Tired of having every decision scrutinized, the swing in the 80s 
seemed to be toward a “there’s no one right way, so do your own thing” type of 
isolated individualism. Neither of these paths has worked for me. The questions 
that I have about class, about money, about resource use, about work and lifestyle 
choices are not things that I believe I can or should figure out alone. Class is a 
relative thing; there are not many hard and fast lines. Who we compare ourselves 
with often determines how we feel about class issues. I want a community of oth- 
ers from a range of class positions (backgrounds and current situations) with 
whom to think, question, argue, and be mutually accountable. I know I need 
these multiple perspectives to have a truer context for my choices. I hope we have 
learned from the 70s and will challenge each other in respectful and loving ways. 
I hope we have learned from the isolation and fragmentation of the 80s that we 
need each other. I hope those of us who work for social change in the 90s will 
find ways to create mixed class communities so we can deal with class differences 
and issues with directness and with compassion. . 

I believe that “there can be no peace without justice,” and that this includes ec- 
onomic justice. We talk a lot about environmental sustainability as a necessity for 
our survival on this planet. We must begin to talk about social sustainability as a 
necessity for our survival as a human community. I hope those of us who are in- 
volved with religious communities and institutions will insist that they take even 
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greater leadership in providing a process for creating economic justice, accounta- 
bility, and social suStainability.Q 


NOTES 


1. Twice Blessed: On Being Lesbian, Gay and Jewish. Ed. Christie Balka and 
Andy Rose. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1989). 


_ 2. The Henry Street Settlement in New York City was set up to help immigrants 
become assimilated into life in this country. 
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CHEAT SHEET ON CLASS BACKGROUNDS 
(A Very Oversimplified Spectrum) 


Felice Yeskel 


Raised poor 

Unmet basic needs; 

One or more of these: move a lot, disrupted family, chronic unemployment, subsis- 
tence farming, public assistance, erratic work, dropping out of school, homeless- 


ness 


Working class 
Parents had no college; rented home (or able to buy only because of skilled trade or 
union job); worked for an hourly wage; basic needs met 


Middle class 
Owned home; college; summer camp; "white-collar" skilled work; worked for a 
salary; comfort but not luxury 


Upper-middle-class 
Second home; elite colleges; professional jobs; expensive vacations; some luxuries 


Owning class 
Assets could support family, no one has to work to survive; travel, luxury; exclu- 
sive clubs 


Ruling class 
Positions of great power in business, politics, media 


Mixed class 

Parents come from very different classes; OR 

Dramatic upward or downward mobility while you were growing up OR 
High status/low pay (teachers) or low-status/high pay 
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SISTERS IN THE FLAMES 


Carol Tarlen 


"...Spectators saw again and again pitiable companionships formed in the instant 
of death--girls who placed their arms around each other as they leaped. In many 
cases their clothing was flaming or their hair flaring as they fell." 

from "The Triangle Fire," The New. York World, March 26, 1911 


for my daughter Leah 


Greenhorn 

bent over the machine 
your hair a mess of red curls 
like flames I said 

my words extinguished 

by the wailing motors 

we never spoke 

together we sewed 

fine linen shirtwaists 

for fine ladies we worked 
in our coarse gowns and 
muslin aprons 12 hours 

in dark dank rooms 

nine floors above the street 
our fingers worked 

the soft cloth 

our coarse hands 

fed the machines 


Stranger 

I saw you once in the elevator 
going down going home 

your eyes laughed 

when I whispered too loud 
strands of red hair falling 
over your cheek and neck I 
touched your red rough hand 
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my shoulders ached 

my pay envelope tucked 
in my coat pocket 

for Papa for Mama 

for the rent I need 

a new skirt I need 

a day in the sun 

I need to unlock the doors 
of this factory 

I'm still young 

I whispered and you laughed 
because of course 

we all were young 


Sister 

of the flames 

take my hand 

I will hold you in the cradle 
of my billowing skirt 

in the ache of my shoulders 
the center of my palm 

our sisters already dance 

on the sidewalk nine 

floors below the fire 

is leaping through my hair 
the air will lick our thighs 
Sister together now fly 

the sky is an unlocked door 
and the machines are burning 
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BORROWING BOOKS 
by Renny Christopher 


I remember what must have been the first time I was ever in a middle-class 
home. The summer after my first year of high school, my dad was building a 
deck for my gym teacher, Mrs. Meyers, and her husband, who was an electronics 
engineer. Mom and I went over one afternooon to see how he was doing. Mrs. 
Meyers was home, and she invited us into the house. 

I remember, even all these years later, being struck by the neatness and or- 
derliness of the place. There was a tile-floored hallway that was cool and com- 
pletely empty (not full of shoes, coats on pegs and so forth, like our hallway, 
which was in the back of the house, not the front, because our house had been 
added onto in an unplanned, free-form sort of way over its 80 year-or-so life). In 
Mrs. Meyers's living room there was a light-colored carpet that was absolutely 
clean. There was an arched doorway into the kitchen, which had a dining room 
on the other side. There wasn't much furniture in the living room, although one 
wall was covered by a huge finished-oak bookcase with decorative scallops 
carved on top. There was no TV in the living room -- I found out later that it was 
in the "den," a room that looked like a much more comfortable place to me, with 
its slightly worn sofa and the dog bed in the corner. The den was where Mrs. 
Meyers's two young boys were allowed to put their feet up on the furniture. 

It was outside the large sliding glass door of the formal living room that my 
dad was building the deck, but I didn't go out that door. I stopped by the massive 
bookshelf, full of neatly lined-up hardback books. Looking back, I realize that 
they were probably book club editions. I hadn't seen that many hardback books 
outside of a library ever before. (The only bookstore in town sold used paper- 
backs, mostly romance novels, which it stacked up in piles on the floor and on 
metal revolving racks, like in the drugstore.) 

Mrs. Meyers must have noticed me looking. I was sort of a pitiful student in 
gym, because I wasn't any good at team sports, but my friend Kelly Crawford and 
I had been participating in the after-school gymnastics club, inspired by Olga Kor- 
but's performance in the 1972 Olympics. Kelly even wore her hair in those dumb 
over-the-ears pigtails that Olga wore. My hair was short, so I didn't have to go 
that far, but I would have liked to have one of those nifty white USSR gymsuits. 
That probably wouldn't have gone over very well, though, considering how every- 
body I knew felt about the evils of communism. Despite Kelly's and my dedica- 
tion to the fabulous Olga, neither of us could do much more than turn cartwheels 
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and doslow back walkovers. Neither of us had taken ballet, so we weren't very 
graceful, and back then women's gymnastics was more like dancing than anything 
else. Mrs. Meyers, herself a tanned "outdoorsy" type, must have thought I was 
pretty useless until she saw me looking at the books. Then she must have thought 
she'd figured out my number and thought that she could work a little noblesse 
oblige magic on me. 

She pulled one down. "Would you like to borrow this?" 

I think I must have looked at my mom for permission, but I don't remember 
anything she might have said. I was in a stage of being embarrassed by anything 
my talkative and outgoing mother said to anyone. She undoubtedly told Mrs. 
Meyers what a big-time reader I was, how I walked into doorways and bruised 
myself black and blue because I walked through the house reading a book. I said 
I would like to borrow the book, and Mrs. Meyers started to give it to me, then 
asked me if my hands were clean. "Books are my friends," she said. "If you bor- 
row this you have to take good care of it." 

I held out my hands, suddenly feeling guilty, although I didn't have a clear 
idea what I should have felt guilty for. My hands must have looked okay to her, 
because she handed me the book, which turned out to be Down All the Days by 
Christy Brown, the Irish writer disabled by cerebral palsy. The book was a 
stream-of-consciousness narrative that I did not understand, that I could find no 
entry into. 

Over that summer Mrs. Meyers must have loaned me other books, because I 
can remember riding my bicycle into her driveway (I clearly remember seeing the 
satellite dish her husband was building as a prototype slowly taking form in her 
yard). But I don't remember what any of the other books might have been, except 
that one I couldn't really read, since I didn't understand it. 

The memory of all this came back to me in a rush yesterday. I could feel 
again exactly what it was like to stand in that clean, orderly, sterile living rom -- 
how small I felt -- and I suddenly heard Mrs. Meyers's distinctive, low voice with 
very sibilant "s"s saying, "My books are my friends." 

And I realized that this incident had been the first episode in an ongoing se- 
ries of similar episodes in my life -- some representative of "polite society," of 
"learning," of bourgeois values, holding out to me some icon of culture, but tell- 
ing me, the little savage, to be sure my hands were clean before touching it. Over 
and over I've been invited to take the book, but only if my hands are clean 
enough, if I agree to speak in a manner acceptable in that living room in terms of 
volume, vocabulary, and tone, if I agree to disassociate myself from my dad in his 
toolbelt and out-at-the-knees pants, sawdust in his hair and paint stains on his 
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face, sawing redwood planks just outside the door. 

Why do I write about this painful memory now? To find the me-then, and 
try to understand her. To try to understand the gap between her and the me-now 
as I understand myself to be after eleven years of higher education, with a com- 
pletely different kind of consciousness than I had then. What I'm doing is per- 
forming a work of archaeology, sifting through the artifacts of memory to find a 
lost history. 

But this incident and my recollection of it twenty years later also show me 
how much discontinuity there is between me-then and me-now. Then, I simply 
held out my hands for Mrs. Meyers's inspection -- no reaction, no anger, no recog- 
nition, even, of the situation Mrs. Meyers's request makes so clear to me-now. 
The I who I was then performed a habitual gesture of obedience to authority that 
makes me-now burn with shame. The recognition that I-then had no basis for re- 
sistance to authority, no consciousness with which to rebel, is one of the greatest 
factors of the discontinuity between me-now and me-then. Now, remembering 
the incident, I am consumed with anger. I-now would like to re-animate the 
scene, give me-then the arrogance and flippancy that I've cultivated over the 
years, have me-then enact a different scene: to refuse, flatly, to cooperate. "Keep 
your lousy book," I would say, and saunter out onto the half-built redwood deck. 
But it didn't happen that way, and I-now feel great pain over the passivity, the de- 
sire to enter that book-lined world, the willingness to please powerful people that 
me-then's holding out of her hands demonstrates so clearly. 

And I did enter that world. The great paradox is that my entry into that 
world is what has given me the literacy to talk back.Q 
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GROWING UP WORKING CLASS 


Anita Amstutz 


I am the daughter of two hard-working, working-class parents, sister of two 
brothers. For the most part, my memories of what it means to grow up Ina work- 
ing-class family have sunk deep down into my subconscious. At least that is what I 
think has happened. Actually as I began to write this article, I found myself dredg- 
ing the reaches of my mind, gleaning the murky bottoms for stories that significant- 
ly formed and shaped who I am today. I have found the stories and memories to be 
more accessible than I thought, indelibly stamped upon my mind and visible in my 
response to life. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the exact time when I knew that my family was working 
class. Probably it was high school, when I noticed that many of my public high 
school friends had fathers who were doctors, lawyers, insurance salesmen and 
teachers. Their mothers did not work. My mom joined the labor force as a licensed 
practical nurse when I was about eight years old, due primarily to a growing family 
and financial squeezes. As the only daughter, I was the one who took on the re- 
sponsibilities of household duties, feeling the weight of gender expectations settle 
upon my shoulders. 

Another clue that we were working-class was the fact that my father always held 
a variety of jobs concurrently. He was the proverbial "moonlighter." Most of my 
father's jobs involved hard manual labor such as farming and delivering animal feed 
to rural farms. Both Mom's and Dad's jobs were physically demanding and emo- 
tionally depleting due to their tediousness. Neither were paid any health or retire- 
ment benefits. 

Yet both parents wanted to give their children an easier life. They wanted us to 
get college educations and were willing to sacrifice their own dreams to assist us. 
Their dreams would be manifest through us. My father and mother had few fluid 
assets running through their fingers. Their wealth was their hopes for their children 
and the dirt from the earth accumulated under our fingernails. It was the odor of 
hogs hanging heavy in the sweat-smudged air of summer. It was the corn-rowed 
acres and the red rawness of weather-chapped hands. It was the large garden, ripe 
and heavy wtih vegetables, and the fruit cellar sagging with canned peached, pears, 
cherries, tomatoes and potatoes. 

And as a child, I did feel indeed rich. The fact that we ate fried mush, a cheap 
source of nutrition, and that my brothers and I never received an allowance but rath- 
er earned our own money to purchase our first bikes was not unusual within my 

family or religious tradition. It was all a part of my childhood landscape at that 
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time. A place of earth friendship and family centeredness. It was a Swiss Mennon- 
ite community, whose religious values of simplicity, service and piety were rightly 
braided with a working-class ethic. An ethic of frugality, working hard for what 
one needs, and saving. I learned from grandmother never to throw anything away, 
Boys recycle if possible. She even recycled her bath water -- a feast for her prize 
roses! 

Classism and shame did not enter my world until I was in high school. Only 
then did I become afraid of my true identity. My deep love and connectedness to 
the earth and animals as a farmer's daughter were repressed. A more visceral, in- 
stinctual way of being was left behind as I entered the artificial, material world 
where social hierarchy and classism existed. It was also a world mainly organized 
around information and communications technology. A place where language was 
a sophisticated tool. The use of rhetoric was a skill with which I was not familiar. 
This unfamiliarity followed me through my education at a state university. I always 
felt myself different or set apart from my middle/upper-class friends, uneasy about 
my seeming lack of sophistication and comfort in a very articulate world. 

I realize that my parents left me a legacy rich in dreams for a satisfying vocation 
rather than the routine, tedious, physically demeaning jobs they often faced day af- 
ter day. They provided me with the windowspace they were never able to crawl 
through. Yet this legacy has not been easy to achieve in a society that is often clas- 


- sist, racist, and sexist. My way is certainly not paved by the dollars of my parents. 


No stocks, bonds or educational trusts await me. Often it is the financial reality of 


_ daily necessities and powerful gender norms that impinge upon access to education- 


al opportunities or vocational desires of the working-class person. This creates a 
psychology of "clipped wings" -- working class folks in labor-intensive, low- ' 
paying jobs whose painful financial reality often bars them from "flying," or recog- 
nizing their own dreams. We have lowered vocational expectations and lack expe- 


_ rience in navigating the complexities of a highly stratified and communications- 


oriented society. Subsequently, we lack confidence, self-esteem, and experience 
in risk taking. 

The working class has not been afforded the privilege of nourishing the creative 
spiritual longings of the souls that desire meaning and purpose in work. Also, the 


| stakes are high when one sets out to find one's passion and set one's creative spirit 


free. I realize that every step to transform my 9 - 5, work-like-a-dog mentality 
takes me into uncharted territory, beyond even my parents’ dreams for me. A place 
with sky-high educational loans and no hard collateral at 30 years old. Iam a wom- 
an delaying family intentions and a secure joint bank account with a partner. But 


. the good news is, hopefully, someday correlating freedom and creativity with voca- 


tion. A place where work becomes satisfying and joyful.Q 
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TALKING BACK: A CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN THIRD WORLD DIVA GIRLS 


JoAnne F. Henry and Carolyn Reyes 


JoAnne F. Henry is an African/Native American person, who was raised in the 

working-class communities of Cheyenne, Wyoming and Omaha, Nebraska. She is 
a 1993 graduate of the M.Div. program at Pacific School of Religion. She recently 
completed her work for PSR's Master of Arts in the area of Theology and the Arts. 


Carolyn Reyes was born in a working-class community in Miami, Florida, 
where she was raised single-handedly by her Cuban grandmother. She is a Master 
of Arts student in the area of Religion and Society at the Pacific School of Religion. 


JoAnne and Carolyn had this discussion after having read bell hook's article, 
"Third World Diva Girls," in her book, Yearning. ! 


JoAnne: We both read bell hook's article, "Third World Diva Girls" in her book 
Yearning, and I'm proud to say that I am a Third World Diva Girl. I like how she 
defines it as women of color who are doing something in the arts or the academy 
and who have gotten to a certain level of experience and expertise. The word diva 
comes from the special place that women have held in the opera world, and also be- 
cause of the royal treatment that legendary divas expect to receive from those 
around them. She expresses some important ideas in this essay for those of us who: 
are from communities of color, and particularly working-class folks. How do we 
continue to stay connected with our communities of origin, and how can we contin- 
ue to use our places of beginnings as a source of wisdom and power? 


Carolyn: Being a Third World Diva Girl is really a two-edged sword because you 
are ina marginal position. You no longer fully belong to the community youcame | 
out of because of the alienation that everyone else experiences with you because of 
your educational experiences, and now the class differences. But you are not fully 
one of them in academia and in the arts, in areas that are typically dominated by 
Euro-Americans. You know you are special because you are one of the few brown 
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people who have accomplished something, but they see you and your specialness 
as token. You don't fit the stereotypes. I grew up hearing Euro-Americans say 
things like, "He's good-looking for being Black," or "She's pretty smart for being 
Latina." So, you're one of those exceptions. In your own community, you are not 
fully accepted because you are more educated. It's really a place of marginality, so- 
ciologically speaking, of not fully belonging in either world. But I think we are 
used to operating like that anyway. 


J oAnne: I believe that bell hooks makes the assertion that at the margin there is 
both clarity and power. Sometimes we just need to focus that our insights may not 


always fit comfortably within the views held by either our communities of origin or 
the academy. 


Carolyn: So, what language do you use when you're in your home community? 


JoAnne: Sometimes it's more important for me to listen and ask questions rather 
than to talk -- to say that I have an answer for folks. Ten years ago, I was the coor- 
dinator of a summer arts program at my home church. We had twelve teenagers 
working as activity assistants. One day after work, I waited with them for our rides 
home. Several of the young women were reading magazines like Glamour or Sev- 
enteen. One of them, in a voice that held both pain and anger said, "Why do they 
have all the good hair?" I was stunned. It was as if the period between 1964 and 
1974 had never happened -- as if the Black Power and Black Pride movements had 
never taken place. These are kids from working-class communities. I makes me 
wonder what's going on. What are we telling our kids that we still have this much 
internalized racism? 


Carolyn: This reminds me of my own experience. While growing up my family 
referred to me constantly as a Cubana arrepentida, which literally means a "repen- 
tant Cuban" -- someone who doesn't want to be Cuban any longer. And they were 
right, I guess, at the time. I remember at one point trying to explain to my family 
why I had those feelings, and how I did that by saying, "I don't want to be His- 
panic any more because Hispanics aren't smart, they don't do well in school, and 
they're poor." And I didn't want to be any of those things. I was working class 
and I didn't want to be that. I excelled in school, so I didn't see myself fitting the 
stereotype. As I saw it, all of these things were tied into my ethnicity. I especially 
felt this way when I was in high school and the majority of the kids in my honors 
classes were Anglo and I lived literally "on the other side of the tracks" from them. 
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I began to realize more and more that I didn't want to be Hispanic because I tied that 
to the images I received from the media -- poverty, ignorance, and laziness ... I 
think it's very difficult to exorcise the demon of internalized oppression. There's a 
lot of work that has to be done within. 


JoAnne: What kind of work are you doing? 


Carolyn: You know, it's really important for me to be in relationships with peo- 
ple who come from similar experiences as myself. Our relationship has been very 
important -- to be able to sit and dialogue about these things and say, "Oh, my God! 
You had that experience? I had this one." This is where these things come togeth- 
er, where they cross. And although our social locations have been different -- our 
contexts have been very particular -- there are places where, because of racism, 1iS- 
sues of class and sexism, our lives intersect in a lot of ways. And it has been only 
in those types of relationships that I've really been able to work these things out. 
That's were the notion of solidarity with other women of color comes into the pic- 
ture. bell hooks talks about the "nice, niceness" of White girls getting together to 
do feminism and that that doesn't necessarily happen when women of color get to- 
gether. So, I'm not talking about solidarity in a nice, happy way ... 


JoAnne: But, you know, she's talking about the kind of terrible things that hap- 
pen between women of color, too. I went to a conference in New York a couple of 
years ago and there was a prominent womanist there. I tried to engage her in con- 
versation, but she was very stand-offish to me. And I thought, "Oh, it's just me. 
It's my trip -- my issues." I was nobody important, so she didn't have the time to 
say anything to me. 


Carolyn: I had a similar experience. Last year at a conference, I waited quite a 
while to speak with a Latina theologian, who finally greeted me briefly and quickly 
turned around to talk to one of her colleagues. I was extremely hurt because there 
aren't that many of us around -- Latinas in theology -- and I would think that she 
would take some interest in any Latina who was interested in the work she does. 
This all related to what bell hooks writes about mentors. At my age, I still need role: 
models and mentors. 


JoAnne: Well, I think that it doesn't matter how old you are. I think we all need 
to see that there's somebody out there doing it, and if we can see them doing it, 
then we can do it, too. That's one part of it. That's one of the reasons why you 
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see so many of these undergraduate and graduate schools where the students are 
asking for more faculty of color. One of the reasons for that is they need to see 
someone doing it. And not only do the students of color need to see that; white 
folks need to see that, too. It's important for their education -- to see capable, 
bright people doing things. I know that I have been disappointed in the lack of con- 
nection that I've had with the faculty of color at the Graduate Theological Union, 
for the most part. I know part of it's my fault and I know that they're busy with 
their careers and with their families and with what they're doing, but I would like 
to have had someone to take me on and say, "Okay, you want to do this? Then, 
come here and watch me do it. This is how it's done." And take an interest in me 


like that, as I've seen them take many of the men of color here and do that with 
them. 


Carolyn: Let's turn that notion around a bit. Is it possible for you and me to be 
mentors for those others who are coming after us? Sometimes I don't feel ready to 
do that yet, like I still need a lot of nurturing myself. I think it's connected with not 
feeling rooted in community. After my experiences at the Fund for Theological Ed- 
ucation's Hispanic Summer Programs, I've wished that I could have that communi- 
ty around me all the time. I've wished that I could be around a group of people 
who are as interested in keeping their ties to their ethnic communities as they are in 
developing themselves academically. People who are in the same struggle to see 
those things come together in their lives. Because academia is about this mold that 
you need to fit into. This whole socialization process that happens through the 
higher education system can really strip you of who you are and where you came 
from. When I'm in the summer programs, I notice the difference in how I feel 
about being in school and doing theology. It's okay to be brown, it's okay to 
speak Spanish, it's okay to be ethnic and bring it to the work. 


JoAnne: And you've found that it's not okay here? Let me just speak from my 
experience. It's okay to a certain extent, but as our friend Sonja would say, "You 
can't show all your minority." Like you were saying before about being a token, 
members of the dominant culture here want that exotic African/Native/Latin experi- 
ence going on. But where you're really coming from -- the part that has a serious 
race/class critique -- they don't want to hear. 


Carolyn: But that's about being in the margins again. Prophecy comes from the 
margins. There often is sharper vision, but the voice is faint. 
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JoAnne: Maybe if we can keep our collective vision and voices going in our work 
and communities of origin, then our journey from margin to center and back again 
will be clearer and even more joyous.Q 


NOTES 


1. bell hooks, Yearning: Race, Gender, and Cultural Politics (Boston: South End 
Press, 1990). 
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MY FIRST DAY AT COLLEGE 
Donna Schaper 


I will never forget the day I went to college. I was coming from Martins- 
burg, West Virginia, having graduated from a high school that was almost closed 
due to budget problems. Literally days after I was accepted into college, the high 
school lost its accreditation for having no science and very little math. 

I had worked all that summer in the factory where my father worked to make 
money for clothes for school. I had a full scholarship plus room and board. For 
my opening day at college, I purchased a gray seersucker suit. The jacket was 
striped. I had black patent leather pumps and new stockings and a matching 
purse. I was so excited about the outfit that I hung it up and stared at it for days, 
counting down the days until registration. 

The day finally came, and I put on my ensemble. When I got to Gettysburg 
College and enrolled in advanced bible, I realized I was completely overdressed. 
The other freshmen were arriving in tennis shoes, sweatshirts and shorts. They 
were all from richer communities; they could afford to dress down. 

That first day in college, and many afterwards, I have learned that you get 
forced out of security to change. You don't choose change -- it falls from the 
heavens, and the culture, on your head. You can't steal second and keep your foot 
on first. You can't get educated unless you're willing to offer boundaries to the 
fire. And yet. And yet. I didn't want to leave Martinsburg and become "middle 
class." I was happy where I was. But I had been forced by heavens and culture 
and good/bad luck to cross a boundary. To change. 

To be open to change is to be vulnerable. To be free is to be stressed. To be 
critical is determining how many of the drawbridges of your psychological castle 
you want down at any time. The risk becomes closing the castle off prematurely 
and completely. To stay open means welcoming stress. 

In my life, I would have preferred a castle with evenly spaced entryways. 
Classical lines. Good hearty stone. No green stuff in the surrounding water. 
Something legitimately secure and legitimately open. Something that had the 
look of civilization about it. Something that had all the boundaries clear. I didn't 
get that. Instead I got a lot of big questions, large changes and major stresses on a 
daily basis. a 

Every now and then, I do experience peace and stability. Reunions with col- 
lege friends, the ones who now laugh with me at the seersucker suit. The ones 
who travel back and forth between the country and the city, between home and 
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exile, exiled home and homey exile, switching our language between that of our 
nativity and that of civility. I like traveling with my own displaced kind. The 
hardest place for me to go is back home to places like my father's factory. Polyes- 
ter and jello salad receive an unnecessary scorn from me. Even poverty seems 
more appealing. 

I can probably describe the way education failed me by saying that it se- 
duced me into its class allegiance in such a way that I can't get back to a prior one. 
I now actually believe in the superiority of natural fibers and vegetables over pol- 
yester and casseroles. There has been a narrowing of my mind to the degree that I 
can't accept my Eastern European pear frame: I want no less today than I did on 
the first day of college to look like people who are not my people. The class inju- 
ry is permanent. I am scarred. So I live on the bridge at one of the gates of some 
castle. And like a deinstitutionalized woman, I walk back and forth on it all day 
and all night long. 

Make fun of a fat, smoking, polyester-panted person, and I will eat you alive. | 
Let that same person start making fun of a "colored" person or of me for stum- 
bling through the language "African-American," and I will eat him or her alive. 
Let my father ask me to get him another box of crackers or a beer, and I will lec- 
ture him on his health. Watch me head for the nearest pizza parlor after a New 
Age meal. I have no people with whom to dwell -- except for all the others walk- 
ing back and forth on the bridge. 

If I wasn't cursed in these ways, however, I would never have met Edith | 
Wharton or Vita Sackville West. I would never have known the degrees to which 
women go to be ourselves. I would have been colonized in racism instead of just | 
tormented by it. I would have never have enjoyed C. Wright Mills taking the 
clothes off the power elite. Or found out that Protestantism and capitalism are ac- 
tually related. Or that there is something like an unconscious for real instead of 
only in parody. Not to mention parody. Or ontology. Or getting a whole new 
read on the creation story(s). 

Because of all these strangers coming into my life, and my giving them an 
inch, they have taken the mile and changed me. I can't possibly be the same any 
more. I can't even be the same tomorrow as I am today. I am a floating bridge, an 
unstable bridge, one that wiggles when you walk on it. 

_ There are a couple of castles that I would really like to live in. I can never 
again be happy in a 3BR ranch. Education has taught me that I am too good for 
that. The fantasies have been the most wonderful part. I could be happy in Char- 
tres. Bakers are respected there, as are stone makers, as are priests, as are artists. 
I can imagine my mother and father being useful in Chartres. I can imagine me 
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having to be less useful in Chartres. 


Or I could be a part of the Lutheran Church where Bach wrote the cantatas. I 
can imagine my aunts and uncles not making fun of Bach if they heard it in 
church normally. I mean more authoritarian by normal. 

I could not be happy in a nice house in the suburbs. Or the upper seventies. 
I have to mix and match. Bad neighborhood, nice house. Good neighborhood, 
bad house, intentionally unkempt lawn with goats in the backyard. That sort of 
thing builds bridges. 

My largest fear is that I will get sucked back into the high rise of U.at I will 
never be sucked back into anything, that I will be culturally homeless forever. 
Thus, the fantasies are crucial. The castle is crucial. I have to imagine large and 
strange houses. I have to raise goats. 

It could be different. We could prohibit 18-year-olds from going to college in 
the first place. Put everybody in boot camp and make them wear democratic uni- 
forms for a couple of years, while improving the infrastructure or learning to play 
flute. Then at about age 40 or 45, open the doors of college. Let only people who 
care less about their clothing into the libraries. Spend the first half of life in the 
body, unself-consciously, the second half of life in the mind, unself-consciously. 
Don't let education move us out of our homes of origin until we are biologically, 
psychologically and spiritually capable of taking it. We could easily avoid two or 
three of the bruises that way, without losing that many of the blessings. 

I really need to go back to school right now. To learn castle building, how to 
handle blessings, curses and rebirth. Not to mention bridge-walking.Q 
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POVERTY AND SHAME 
Jane Conger 


It is because we have forgotten, that we believe money measures US. Money 
measures comparable goods and services, but we have forgotten this, and have 
come to believe it measures us, our beings, our souls. 

The gulf between us can be measured by money, class and gender, among 
other things. But the measure is not the thing itself. It is a mental invention, a so- 
cial creation. Money is also power. Or at least it is often conceived as such. But 
how do we measure the power of innocence revealed to us, or the love that reduc- 
es us to tears? 

I have lived in the most dire of poverties. Like most of the nation's poorest, I 
was white, lived rurally, and was a child. All of us seem to be vulnerable to terri- 
ble wounds of childhood regardless of our circumstances. Yet I think poverty 
wounds in ways unique to its ordeals. A particular aspect of its capacity to injure 
is its creation of shame. 

The poverty I speak about here is not those situations where one adopts a fru-- 
gal lifestyle to achieve a goal of education, travel or training. Nor even the honor- 
able but chosen vows one may assume in entering a religious order. Here Iam 
speaking about the childhood submission to the daily, unrelenting insults of being 
poor. Shoes with holes, hand-me-downs, poor nutrition, illnesses gone untreated, 
broken appliances or plumbing that has to wait to be fixed. The list goes on and 
on. What does not change is the suffering. 

The shame I speak about is not the shame we all feel when we have violated 
an inner ethic. It is not the shame that makes us flush when we, absentminded, 
enter the wrong room and are faced with strangers. When shame is within proper 
bounds, it tells us that we should withdraw from that thing we found interesting or: 
enjoyable. It informs us that we are not safe here, that we should turn inward. 
This is the shame that tells us we have intruded, claimed too much for ourselves, 
denied our true limitations. No, the shame I am speaking about here is the shame 
that says we are the mistake. It is a shame so dark, so bleak, it calls us to invisi- 
bility. At its furthest shore, it demands our nonexistence. Here there is no mercy, 
no compassion, no small light to bear witness. 

We are all, each of us, a product of a specific time, a specific geography, a 
specific family, a specific community, a specific class. I lived on an Oregon dirt 
road that had once been the trail cattle were driven down from the ranges of Mon- 
tana to the slaughterhouses of California. There were ninety-four people in our 
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"town." I went to school in the next largest community, an hour on the school bus 
each way. The community was made up of loggers and farmers, mostly working 
class, many just barely so. There were a few middle-class families, mostly suc- 
cessful large-scale farmers, a few managers at the mill, the few small dairies, the 
feed and grocery stores. The area had been settled by Scandinavians at the turn of 
the century. Most were Lutherans and Methodists. My family was Irish Catholic. 

My mother had been excommunicated by the church and left by two hus- 
bands to raise four daughters alone. My mother's depression and despair filled the 
house at night, and contempt and humiliation confronted me at school. My days 
were spent in a desperate search for what now I would call a modestly durable 
sense of self that could ward off the ravages of shame. Shame that we were poor, 
shame that the men we loved could leave us without another look back, shame 
that we must "graciously" accept the marginal charity of others, shame that our 
soft teeth were pulled but never repaired under Medi-Cal guidelines. 

We had come to identify our poverty with our beings. We had confused our 
pain with worthlessness. A few friends and neighbors were wise enough to know 
this for the illusion it was. They did offer me glimpses of what I might truly be. 
Yet most of our community, only a few bad crops or a divorce away from poverty 
themselves, projected their hidden shame on the poorest of us. All communities, 
all people are vulnerable to this human failure of disowning our demons and see- 
ing them only in others. But the poor are especially easy targets for the less ac- 
ceptable aspects of our being. Money-less, powerless and vulnerable, the poor 
must submit to shame, and must do so in silence. 

Because we came to believe that our measure was taken and found unaccept- 
able, we withdrew. It is a secret too terrible to bear, a burden too great for the ten- 
der young spirit. We hid this "truth" certainly from the world, but more impor- 
tantly, from ourselves. But like a badly tended puncture wound it refused to heal. 
Instead, my sisters and I were locked in a dreadful dance with our shame. It was 
constantly jarred, stirred to agony by our daily experiences. One event can serve 
to illustrate this redundant landscape. It is not the worst experience, sadly. It is 
merely typical. 

I was twelve and stood in a single long line with my peers in gym class. It 
was the day of the yearly dental examination conducted by the gym teacher and a 
current favorite student. We were expected to stand at attention while they peered 
into our mouths with a flashlight. They loudly noted the condition of our mouths, 
counted cavities, noted missing teeth, and wrote out recommendations. There was 
a confusing carnival atmosphere to the whole proceeding. It is only now that I 
understand it as an atmosphere infused with shame. As I waited my inspection, 
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my anger, fear and shame turned me to stone. The condition of my teeth was 

met with a mixture of curiosity and disgust. Other students were invited to "see 
what happens if you don't bother to take care of your teeth." After a time the 
small crowd was dispersed back to their alphabetical positions and the examina- 
tions continued on down the line. I did not return to flesh and blood for many 
days. What had been hidden -- my mother's failure to care for me, my private suf- 
fering, my physical vulnerability -- was made visible. With only my child's re- 
sources, I thought I had escaped their invasion. My injury had only gone deeper, 
driven into the bone. 

How then did we survive? We did what most people do. We turned on our 
tormentors and faced them with our own disdain, contempt and arrogance. It was 
another part of the dance; we poured our shame on the "other." For those ruled by 
shame, as we were, anything that could reduce the self-esteem of others inflated 
our meager sense of self. They could not see us beyond our poverty, we could not 
see beyond their brittle defense. We tried to be bright and witty, attempting the 
alchemy of turning lead to gold. But the process had no heart. We could not con- 
ceive of a deeper humanity then. We lived a waking dream of our failed measure. 
Who could have convinced us that we did not have to identify with, live and 
breathe the self-hate of poverty? 

During my early teens my mother began to awaken. She started to read, real- 
ly read, and she got angry. She formed an association of other welfare mothers 
and began to lobby the state legislature. She and the other women confronted and 
changed Neanderthal welfare bureaucracies. They drove dying Fords and wore 
borrowed white gloves for lunches in the Capitol. They taught themselves about 
law, budgets, procedures, politics and power. They changed the face of welfare 
politics in the state, without help from the outside. They had courage and acted 
with dignity. Together they and their children felt their power grow. We had 
been marginalized, disempowered, invisible. Now we were present, fiercely 
aes We drove our rage before us, searing the ground between "us" and the 
"others." 

Men, money and God had left my mother. She fully retaliated by leaving her 
inner world of vulnerability. We felt her steely withdrawal, leaving in her stead a 
fiery guardian. The success of this strategy was not lost on me. I, too, lived a 
progressively divided life, my prickly exterior warding off even the kindest of of- 
ferings. To accept a gift would have awakened hungers I had put to sleep. I 
could not live with the sorrow I carried, so books, work and cynicism were my 
main anesthetics. 

To leave our poverty was the ultimate wish and the ultimate betrayal. To be 
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like the "others" was to be bourgeois, cold, ungiving, greedy and contemptuous. I 
would not be a slave to money or status. I refused to learn to type, fearful I would 
be trapped as a secretary. I didn't get a driver's license for years, incapable of im- 
agining a time that I would be able to afford a car of my own. I thought I could 
deny the corruption of money and class by refusing myself freedom. I imagined 
myself pure, untainted by the failings of the world. 

I wish I could claim that a conversion experience shifted my bitter view to 
one of graceful acceptance. But my fate has led me along a rugged and perhaps 
more mundane road. It is a sad realization for many of my patients, as it was for 
me, that those who have suffered deeply in their young lives find no ease granted 
to them upon reaching adulthood. No, we have much more pain to endure in the 
service of our healing than others might. It is the puncture wound now re- 
examined, incised, bathed, swathed and tenderly held. In college one night, after 
studying my evening ration of Marx and Buddhism, I had a dream that puzzled 
me. A voice simply said, "Now you have entered the monastery." I thought of 
myself as having already lived an austere life, having spent years on my knees re- 
nouncing the material world. Now, nearly a quarter of a century later, I think I 
understand what it meant to be called to the attentive crucible of the nun's cell. 

A monastic life is limitation in the service of spiritual liberation. The cloister 
imposes the external discipline necessary for self-knowledge. Driven from the 
outside world, I thought I knew my prison. In truth I knew suffering, but I did not 
understand the gifts of limitation. Poverty in its munificence removed a veil for 
me. I had forever lost the necessary child's illusion of a kind world; instead, I had 
learned submission to sorrow. A heartless life forces the heart to hiding. Where 
it hid, even I was not permitted to know, lest I might break it also. Free from my 
childhood tormentors, I could finally attend to the longing for my own self- 
knowing. The forgotten ground had begun to call me home. 

Many teachers have sought me out, most unbidden, to reveal my injuries and 
my weapons. I was not ennobled by poverty. I did not deepen my humanity or 
attain spiritual enlightenment by being deprived. Poverty, unchosen, can break 
our spirits, harden our hearts, and drown us in our unspent tears. Our shame and 
society's shame can lock us in a dark prison. But, if we can become quiet, if we 
let ourselves be led by an inclination of the heart, however small, we can be invit- 
ed into the cloister garden -- our garden, the one intended for us. With sufficient 
generosity, we awaken to our pain and to the pain of others. We refused to be 
shamed and decline to shame others. We chose freedom over safety, contact over 


control, and surrender over submission.Q 
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mir zayen do! / we are here! 
some notes on being a working-class jewish lesbian 


tova 


class. jews. lesbians. 


my stomach already hurts and 1 have to wonder why i've thought of sitting down 
to start this so many times and have found reason after reason, excuse after excuse, 
fear after fear, to not start writing this. and i've told myself so many times how im- 
portant it is to do this, how 1 want to and need to write about this, these voices put 
together -- jew, working-class, lesbian. 


jews. 


bankers. slum lords. owners of all the businesses. owners of all the factories. 
"j.a.p.s". middle class. upper class. owners of the media. rich jews. loud jews. 
hollywood jews. cheap jews. jews with money. miserly jews. all jews go to fancy 
colleges. all jews are doctors and lawyers -- or married to one. jews are taking over 
the world with their money. jews own the world. 


working-class. 

stupid. dirty. smelly. poor vocabulary. inarticulate. loud. garish. no manners. no 
etiquette. lazy. sap the "state" of money. trash. violent tempers. slow. dense. sim- 
ple-minded. don't know how to manage money. spend all their money on junk and 
junk food. no taste. 


lesbian feminists. 


ugly. can't get men. look like men. want to be men. hate men. dykes. afraid of 
men. angry bitches. sex fiends. don't know how to have sex. afraid of sex. no 


sense of humor. misfits. 


i am a working-class jewish lesbian feminist, self-conscious about the different 
orders in which my identities spill out of my mouth; wondering how many would 
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find those identities put together a contradiction in terms. if i listen to what's around 
me, sometimes 1 believe i'm a contradiction. 

when i look around the media, in "popular" books, tv, movies, newspapers and 
magazines, advertisements, if i see jews at all, they are middle- or upper-class pro- 
fessionals, Straight, maybe liberal with basically no jewish identity, or arch conser- 
vatives who are extremely religious. if i see working-class people at all they are 
christian, dress loud, and can't keep their homes clean. if i see lesbians at all, they 
are generally middle class, christian, white, and apolitical. i certainly don't see 
working-class jewish lesbian feminists. but the invisibility of being a working-class 
jewish lesbian feminist is not just in the world "out there,” but in the communities 
in which i function -- lesbian and feminist communities and "progressive" jewish 
communities. 

if i look around the lesbian community i see many jews, and i feel support from 
them to be a jewish lesbian. but i also see much anti-semitism. the degree of anti- 
Semitism in the lesbian community has waxed and waned over the years. when jew- 
ish "issues" have been dealt with, it's primarily because of the strong voices of jew- 
ish wimmin fighting anti-semitism and (re)claiming our culture and heritage. while i 
have seen this (re)claiming grow again recently, i have also seen what seems to be 
a resurgence of anti-semitism. i believe some of this has to do with the increasingly 
more complex, more insidious situation in the middle east and the influence of a 
conservative and right wing backlash that seems to spill over and influence lesbian 
and feminist communities, as well as everyone else. like other oppressions, anti- 
semitism makes me invisible and separate. the pain of invisibility and separation as 
a jew in "my community" has often felt overwhelming. 

if 1 look around the lesbian community i also see working-class wimmin, who 
give me support around being a working-class lesbian. again, i see issues of class 
and classism dealt with because working-class wimmin raise the issues and claim 
their culture. but classism, to say the least, persists -- assumptions about how to 
speak or write, what one can afford or not, one’s worth in terms of one's job, how 
one grew up, one's (blood) family responsibility (will you get an inheritance or be 
supporting people?), where one's been and what one knows or should know, and 
even, still, seemingly absurd details like putting napkins on your lap, or having 
napkins in the first place. if i look around the jewish community i see similar phe- 
nomena. there are working-class jews, but there is also classism. i see classism 
growing all over, as the rise and influence of conservatism and right-wing politics 
grows and the u.s. and world economic situations become more critical. like other 
oppressions, classism makes me invisible and separate. the pain of invisibility and 
separation as a working-class person in "my community" has often felt overwhelm- 
ing. 
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iam one of the editors of Bridges, a jewish feminist journal. i have focused _ 
much of my energy there on making sure there are working-class voices in the jour- 
nal and on the editorial collective. because of this, i've had the incredible opportuni- 
ty and pleasure of speaking with jewish working-class wimmin (lesbian and — 
straight) about these issues and about our lives. sometimes it has felt like getting a 
much-needed and long-awaited fix to be able to talk with these wimmin. but i don't 
and can't live in only a jewish working-class lesbian community, as much as that 
can feed me. i get my primary emotional, physical, political, spiritual support from 
the larger lesbian and jewish communities. and i work on a magazine called Bridg- 
es, because i want to and need to make bridges between communities. so when, as 
a working-class jewish lesbian feminist, i feel invisible and separated in all of "my 
communities," the pain can run deep . 

i understand that talking about our differences can bring up real pain for many 
people. i believe, for instance, that middle- and upper-class jewish wimmin are 
frightened to discuss class or talk about money because of their real fear of anti- 
semitism. people often make anti-semitic assumptions about being jewish and hav- 
ing money and money-privilege. i believe this affects all jews. 

as a working-class jew, i understand the fear of talking about money and being 
jewish. sometimes i've not said certain personal things about money and class for 
fear that jews will not accept me as one of "them," or think i or my (blood) family 
weren't smart enough jews to "make it." on the other hand, i fear other people will 
think i'm really a jew with a lot of money, not really a working-class womyn. for 
instance, i got some money due to a bicycle accident 1 was in. because of the privi- 
lege of having a steady part-time librarian's job, i was able to use this money to pay 
back some debts and buy myself a new bike and stereo. i have sometimes worried 
when people come to my house that i need to explain how i acquired these things. 1 
worried what could go on in non-jewish wimmin's minds, would they think -- "fig-. 
ures, some cheap, selfish jew who says she's working-class but buys a fancy ster- 
eo and bicycle." and would middle- or upper-class jewish wimmin now assume i 
was "another" jew with money, wrongly assume i was indeed one of "them"? 
would they not see me as a working-class jew? 


i believe middle- and upper-class jewish wimmin's internalized anti-semitism 
about jews and money (and sexism, as in the use of the term "j.a.p."), helps make 
working-class and poor jewish wimmin invisible. when they too assume all jews 
have money, i disappear from even the jewish community. and i believe middle 
and upper-class jews use their fear of anti-semitism around jews and money to not 
talk about money or class -- as an excuse to be classist, not be up-front about their 
class privilege and not confront their own and other jews' classism as well as, 
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ironically, their internalized anti-semitism. their justified fear of anti-semitism can- 
not justify their unjustified classism. indeed, i believe because of these anti- 
Semitic stereotypes and assumptions about jews and money and class, it is particu- 
larly imperative for jews to address issues of class, within and outside of the jewish 
community. 

i have seen and heard way too many wimmin, feminists, lesbians, assume that 
because you are jewish, you are middle-class. at the very least they assume work- 
ing-class jews have a disproportionate degree of middle-class aspirations (we have 
all had at least a bit of experience with wanting to pass). how does this affect 
working-class and poor jews? again, i have seen fear provoke my actions. have i 
denied my jewishness to feel accepted as working-class? surely, i did that around 
the issue of lesbianism. when i first came out i went so far as to throw away all my 
jewish song sheets, wondering why i would need them now that i was a dyke. and 
while i can say this was somewhat a "sign of the times," something i would never 
do now, what is it about my jewishness that i deny to feel part of a working-class 
community? 

although it's not true in all jewish families or all aspects of jewish life and cul- 
ture, in my jewish home, education -- both american and jewish, formal and in- 
formal -- was somewhat stressed. my grandfather, who i never knew, was idolized 
for being entirely self-taught. even though i was a girl, because i was able to deal 
with the school system and get high grades, i was encouraged to go to some sort of 
college. (this was somewhat particular to me, as my sister was not encouraged to 
do this and didn't get high grades). at the time i was living in n.y.c. and city college 
was still free. but for many complicated reasons, i was insistent upon going away 
to college and 1 was able to make a deal about it with my family. there were only a 
few famous schools i had even heard of. even if 1 thought, which it never occurred 
to me, i should apply and try for a scholarship to a private or out of state school, 1 
never would have been able to afford the application fees and travel costs for the 
required interview for fancy schools. i went to the only alternative 1 or my family 
could envision, a new york state school. 

new york state schools were still pretty cheap but more than i or my family could 
afford. i got scholarships, loans and worked, and was rather traumatized by the 
values of the predominantly middle-class community i found myself surrounded 
by. still, on more than one occasion, and here too, i watch myself trying to ex- 
plain and maybe over-explain to people how i got to go to college, what i had to 
do to stay there, and how i'm not a "j.a.p." because of it. sure, no one i know well 
would use that word (to my face at least), but some part of those stereotypes are 

there and i feel them and i fear them. and i find myself explaining because 1 fear 1 
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will not be a "real" working-class womyn because of it. and, ironically, i don't al- 
ways examine the pieces of myself that come from internalized classism, wanting to 
pass, or the way that i do have privilege, because i get caught up in trying to de- 
fend myself as both working-class and jewish. 

what does it mean to be jewish and working-class? it has only been in the last 
few months, for instance, that i've figured out why i didn't exactly or fully relate to 
the term "white trash." no one has ever called me "white trash," despite having 
white skin privilege and being working-class. and i wanted to feel and use that term 
fully the way many white working-class wimmin 1 know proudly and boldly do. 


but something was not quite 100% there. and it's not quite there because despite 
being a light-skinned jew, i'm not and wasn't ever really white trash. i guess i'm 
"kosher trash,” which in this culture is certainly still garbage and stinks as bad, but 
is from a different dumpster. 

while i know there are many strong allies in my communities and while many 
others would agree in words that anti-semitism and classism are "of course" not ac- 
ceptable, i see anti-semitism and classism persist -- daily i'm afraid. and while i 
never totally regret raising these issues and have had some positive experiences 1 
treasure, the fact is the more i've thought about and talked about and raised these is- 
sues, the more shit i've heard, the more resistance i've gotten about dealing with 
them, and the more painfull experiences i've had with others and my own voices in 
trying to sort out and confront them. in less than a year's time i stood up in tears 
(unusual for me) explaining to "my" lesbian community about how i felt they were 
being anti-semitic, and then made the same speech -- substituting class for anti- 
semitism -- to a group of wimmin from "my" progressive jewish feminist commu- 
nity. i'm exhausted and have to remember i'm part of these communities and that 
living isolated in a cave would be bad for my joints. 

the "jews running the world because of their money" concept, and the manifesta-- 
tions around that, have been a primary source of contemporary and historical anti- 
semitism, and that issue must be examined. when dealing with jews and with class, 
we have to look at how classism and anti-semitism are finely woven together. 1 be- 
lieve more and more that one cannot talk about anti-semitism without including 
class. and jews not dealing with class because of their fears of anti-semitism are, i 
believe, a major and primary source of classism in the jewish community. we have: 
to look at how classism denies diversity within the jewish community and how it is 
a part of our internalized anti-semitism. 
_ sometimes when i think of all these issues, 1 start remembering where 1 grew up 
in brooklyn. everyone in the neighborhood 1 grew up in was working-class or 
poor. the neighborhood was multi-ethnic and multi-racial, and there were lots of 
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jews. and for all the "trouble" of that neighborhood and my family -- and there was 
plenty of it -- there were many positive values, including a strong commitment to 
surviving as a community, that i try to carry with me today. but for many and com- 
plicated reasons, i had to leave that neighborhood, that family and that community 
in order to exist sanely -- my lesbianism certainly not being the least of the reasons. 
1 feel much sadness that i had to leave so much of my past behind. 

today, the lesbian feminist and jewish communities i live in allow me to be my- 
self and grow in essential ways my brooklyn life couldn't. but as my neighbor- 
hood, my family, my community expanded my worlds and myself in some ways, 
it closed me off in other ways. i have felt invisible, separate, or at least "split at 
the root" in all places. sometimes i wonder if i exist at all. but i do exist. there are 
working-class jewish lesbians. i'm one and there are many others. i have clung to 
their very breaths as an affirmation of my own survival in the various communities 
that feed me and pain me daily and that we all, to some extent, have no choice but 
to exist in. if we are going to survive with each other, have commitments to each 
other, be families, neighborhoods, communities, let's open our eyes to the truth of 
ourselves and each other. let's at least allow us all to exist in our varied and inter- 
woven concentric circles of communities. and not only to exist and survive but let 
us proclaim, as some of my ancestors did in zog nit keynmol /never say, a song 
that has become known as the anthem of the jewish partisans of wwII, "mir zayen 
do!/we are here"! 
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A DISTORTED MIRROR: 
REFLECTIONS ON CLASS AND IDENTITY 


Martha Courtot 


I came naked but not unencumbered into this life. My parents’ class and all 
that went with it was quickly imprinted on me. We lived in Cincinnati, a class- 
driven city where racism was the norm among white people. My father drove a 
taxi cab and my mother worked in a beauty parlor. He was paid not only to drive 
customers from one place to another, but to listen to the stories of men and wom- 
en on their way somewhere. My mother cut, curled and styled women's hair, but 
her more important task was to listen to the stories of the women who brought 
their private lives to spread out before her. My parents listened while their own 
stories lay unspoken on their tongues. 

Even before I mastered language I was committed to something inside a 
sheltering circle, a heart that beat steadily throughout my early childhood. The as- 
sumptions and values of those around me -- my parents, my grandmother, aunts, 
neighbors -- for better and for worse, sank like heavy stones into a deep well in- 
side me. I wore the skin, the language on my tongue, the look of a working-class 
girl. 

And this was right and just: the way J was meant to be. The mirror in 
which I found a forming identity was clear until I packed up my little brown lunch 
bag and went off to be drowned by school. It is a middle-class institution whose 
perhaps not so hidden agenda is to enforce the middle-class gaze. School is a rig- 
orous insurance policy carried out daily on the lives of children. The wide world, 
which is indeed fantastic in its multiplicities, is pressed out of them, narrowed to a 
list of consuming and bourgeois regulations. At school I encountered assump- 
tions of superiority and inferiority for the first time. There I found shame waiting 
to jump on my back, whisper in my ear, penetrate my skin, crawl inside every- 
thing open and good. 

It was in school that I first learned the differences in speech that were seen as | 
the dividing line between good and bad people. My mother and I happened to 
come out on the wrong side, but I soon began to work hard at changing this, prac- 
ticing in the mirror a new identity for myself. School was a clouded mirror, refus- 
ing to reflect back to me my own native wisdom. Ironically, it taught me the lan- 
guage skills that would take me away from the prison it had meant to keep me in. 
I was being schooled for the factory, a life of remoteness from self, a dailiness of 
service to more favored people. But I fell into language and made myself a place 
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apart from both the limited dreams of my parents. The limited view of my future 
prospects that the institutional middle-class tried to reinforce in me encountered 
my resisting self. Non Servium. I will not serve. 

Because we were Catholic, and I went to Catholic school in the 1950s, I 
learned that morality had more to do with cleanliness than with justice. I hada 
teacher for two years who was obsessed with my Own personal cleanliness. Each 
time she sent me to the washroom to comb my hair, or threatened to cut it off, or 
called me dirty, or stood over me menacingly, turning all the force of her institu- 
tional as well as putative "spiritual" power against me, the mirror became more 
distorted. The sight of a homeless man that the parish priest fed while forcing 
him to sit on the porch steps on a frigid winter day burned into my heart a sense of 
injustice even more strongly than the words of Jesus that the nuns taught me: 
“Love one another." So I learned that the nature of this "love" as it was practiced 
is conditional; I knew there was already a deep part of me, something that went 
even deeper than my accent, my clothes, my hair, that was unacceptable to what 
semed to me at the time the "wider" world of the middle class. 

The perplexity of divided loyalties made itself a dwelling place in my daily 
life. I moved between the middle-class values of school and the working-class re- 
alities of home, between the enforcing God who wore a middle-class face and my 
own self-love. I was never wholly committed, never completely comfortable in 
my new, distorted self. The intense spiritual light of my early childhood, the pow- 
er in plant and sky, earth and tree, which had moved through my enfleshed self in 
an exhilaration of touch, desire, love, had now dimmed. God lived in the en- 
dowed church, in the hushed pews, in the intricately embroidered vestments, in 
the golden chalices and in the middle-class minds of my teachers and priests. In 
order to reach this God, I had to turn myself into something they would recognize 
as worthy. While I scrambled to do this, something real in me refused. It fled the 
mirror, the struggle, my family, and my growing self. It settled somewhere far 
from the visible edges of my life. Outwardly, I remade my self into something 
loveable, not only to God, but to everyone else. My anger burrowed deep inside 
me, a poisonous tick year by year moving closer to the heart. I shaped myself into 
someone who can leave her own shell. I became a woman always looking for a 
home, a home I would always have to leave. 

I did leave Cincinnati at nineteen, $100 in my pocket and a dream about New 
York City, where I would become a famous writer, find someone to love, make a 
life for myself. I made myself at home in many different communities during the 
next thirty years. There has always been something counterfeit about me, my 
layered identity accessible not even to myself. For many years, I believed I had 
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escaped the classism of my childhood. I was a writer, thus beyond the vicissi- 
tudes of class. Then I was a mother, secretary of the P.T.A. Could I be anything 
other than a middle-class housewife? Then I was a radical lesbian, another so- 
called classless identity. 

Most of this time I was poor, and as a single mother, I was extremely poor. 
But what did money have to do with who I was? I understood even then that it is 
not money that determines class, but rather the experience of ease in the world 
given to middle-class children, and the hole of shame given to poor and working- 
class children that makes all the difference. 

Throughout my life as a wife, I was consumed with a strong sense of person- 
al shame. For a time I found it difficult to walk outside on the streets. This 
shame had its roots in my own self-betrayal, in my complicity with the false im- 
age that the middle-class world had pressed down upon me. There, in the heart of 
a middle-class encampment, that piece of me that had fled began to return. I 
looked in the distorted mirror and saw a water wave rise up behind my image. It 
was the wellspring, troublesome and difficult, ready to drown the dry world of my 
unauthentic self. I refused to banish it, and in this refusal, I began to take back the: 
pieces of myself I had either given away under pressure or which had been taken 
from me. 

It would be many years before I would even begin to try to wrest the God of 
my childhood free from its destructive class imprint. Although I returned to Ca- 
tholicism thirteen years ago, it is only now, as my anger returns to me in meno- 
pause, that I begin to see how the God I have lived with and loved also has a 
layered and distorted identity. I am not talking here about the sexism and the pa- 
triarchal asumptions of the institutional church. I have used much of my energy 
of the last twenty years to combat these forces, both outside and inside the church. 
When I returned to Catholicism, it was not as a naive little girl, but as an adult 
woman whose spirituality was founded on a mothering spirit, a commitment to 
self-love that included making myself visible wherever possible. Throughout the 
years of my skirmishes with my local parish, I was sustained by a sense of a lov- 
ing God who encompassed both the God of my childhood and the Goddess of my 
feminism. 

Now the underground anger of my whole life has broken through to the sur- 
face, risen itself like an old denied God. It still surprises me that this anger has 
wiped away not only remnants of my old passivity and shame but has also jetti- 
soned the God, configured out of both true and false layers, that sustained me. I 
know this anger is a friend and that I have to let this God die in peace. But it is a 
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difficult leavetaking. As the constructed Deity pulls itself out of me I wait in a 
still void for some truer God to emerge. 

I am stunned by the long war that has been waged against my self. I came 
into this life a spiritual being, open-hearted and brave. The earth, its scents and its 
flavors, impressed itself upon me in vivid colors. I can't imagine now who I 
might have become if I had not been pressed down by an insidious class system 
that mutilates the selfhood of young working-class and poor children. I know I 
would have been gayer, lighter, freer. I also know that I will never truly be free 
from the distorting image in the mirror. Its effect on my relationships, my choic- 
es, even the way I love, is ongoing. I also know that I have wrested for myself 
out of this misshapen image an identity I can call my own. It is not as clear as I 
would like, nor as free, but finally, it begins to be more honest. When it speaks, 


whether to me or to others, I can hear in it my Own ancient accent, wordfall of an 
authentic self.Q 
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BETRAYALS 
Maria Mazziotti Gillman 


At thirteen, I screamed, 

"You're disgusting," 

drinking your coffee from a saucer. 
Your startled eyes darkened with shame. 


You, one dead leg dragging, 

counting your night-shift hours, 

You, smiling past yellowed, gaping teeth, 
You, mixing the eggnog for me yourself 
in a fat dime store cup, 


How I betrayed you, 

over and over, ashamed of your broken tongue, 
how I laughed, savage and innocent, 

at your mutilations. 


Today, my son shouts, 

"Don't tell anyone you're my mother." 
hunching down in the car 

so the other boys won't see us together. 


Daddy, are you laughing? 

Oh, how things turn full circle. 
My own words coming back 
to slap my face. 


I was sixteen when you called one night from your work. 


I called you dear. 


loving you in that moment 

past all the barriers of the heart. 

You called again every night for a week. 
I never said it again. 

I wish I could say it now. 
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Dear, my Dear 

with your twisted tongue 

I did not understand you 

dragging your burden of love. 
1980 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING FOR MY MOTHER 
DECEMBER, 1985 


You, with your craving for order, 
with your delicate touch, 
with your small-boned hands 
that keep us from harm. 


I want to give you something 
so beautiful it will be exactly 
what you have always wanted, 
something to make up for 

the five and dime ornaments 
you made do with 

all those Paterson years. 


In memory, I see you 

in the old, brown rocker, 

your needle moving rhythmically 
in and out of sleeves 

of huge army coats, 

see you, long after we are in bed, 
pulling basting stitches, 

till a pile of thread covers your feet, 


see your hands scrubbing clothes 

on the tin washboard, your face intent 
and lined even at 30, 

remember you ironing our clothes 

to crispness under the light 

of a dim bulb. 


I want to give you 

a diamond to make up for 
the one you never had, 
days sunny with leisure. 
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I leave Meyer Brothers's aisle 
step out into frigid December air, 
knowing there is nothing I can buy for you. 


I bow to your courage 

and your back that was never broken 
or bent, no matter what, 

and bring you, instead, this poem. 
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POVERTY IS A HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATION 
Linda-Marie 


Things began to look up once I started collecting SSI, although now I cannot 
get food stamps. My income is considered too high. But I am able to get by with 
the help of friends and warehouse outlets that sell dented cans of food. 

I know that the reason so many people have so little is so that a few people 
can be rich. And I buy lottery tickets and I dream of being rich and oppressive 
and I know full well this is a drug used to keep us believing in the capitalist/ 
patriarchal system. If I could just become rich, everything would be alright. I 
could buy this and that and go here and go there and step over beg-ladies with 
their palms raised in the icy air. 

"This society underutilizes its people." My friend Sue Rose said that. The 
lawmakers and lawfollowers are so concerned with what people look like and 
what people who have money will spend it on, that they pass over those of us who 
could otherwise be useful to society. I feel I am being paid for my disabilities and 
not recognized for my abilities. 

If cuts are being made to convince the taxpayer that their government iS Sav- 
ing them money, think again. Poverty makes people mad. Mad people don't fol- 
low the rules. Mad people can cost lots of money, and mad people can be very 
destructive. Remember the French revolution? 

Remember how loud our leaders cried out about human rights violations in 
communist countries? I hate the constant denial that there is poverty in America. 
When will we realize that poverty is a human rights violation? What I want to 
know is how the government, which poor people help pay for, can justify looking 
past the homeless. 

When we have money, we are allowed to fantasize that the poor don't exist 
or that they got there because they are crazy or invalid. Or they just didn't work 
hard enough or they should have saved their money. I have heard wealthy people 
talk this way. I am not making that up. This fantasy comes from the same men- 
tality that took the hunting grounds from the Native Americans and then called 
them lazy, that refused education to slaves and called them ignorant. 

Corporations are fashioned like pyramid scams, like chain letters. A few 
people get a lot of money while most get little or nothing. I don't understand why 
there is a law against forming pyramids. After all, isn't it capitalism at its best? 
Everyone hopes she is next in line for the big money. She mustn't look at those 
who were shafted. She must ignore them because their hard luck may be contag- 
ious. 
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I was very ill during the time I was applying for SSI. I have a diseased hip 
from a childhood injury. I remember that at times I thought I'd rather die than be 
rendered useless in this society. I went to the general hopsital and waited 4-1/2 
hours for my appointment. There were 119 appointments scheduled that day and 
only three doctors. One doctor and two interns/apprentices. I couldn't find a 
place to sit and neither could some other sick people. Staff raced in and out of 
doors with their strong legs and healthy bodies. They looked past us. They talked 
among themselves and laughed until an impatient patient threatened a staff mem- 
ber because he had waited so long for his appointment. 

I was finally called and sat half nude, waiting again. I was there to have my 
hip checked. The intern rushed in with my chest X-ray. He couldn't find my hip 
X-ray. So he didn't check me, and he left the room. And I asked myself, "Why is 
it every time I go to these doctors I feel like I don't deserve to live?" 

I had a dream where I was frantically trying to get out of my body -- to shed 
it. Another dream of a coiled snake slowly eating a city. 

Remember those newscasts where the reporter is trying to drum up money 
for some very poor and unfortunate person? The rich lawmaking class do not see 
this, or if they do give money, they feel excused to give a very small amount be- 
cause those poor slobs should be grateful to get anything at all. It is the pension- 
ers and poor poeple who give to each other. Oral Roberts figured that one out 
years ago. 

It is hard work getting on welfare. When the doors open at 8:00 a.m., you'd 
better be right up next to the front door and be able-bodied enought to charge in 
and get a number before they are gone, in which case you will have to come back 
the next day and try again. Once you get this far, you must wait with others who 
are as angry about all of this as you are, who slap their kids, who have fistfights 
with someone who accidentally shoved them in line, who freak out and begin 
screaming from the rear of the room. They finally fired the security guard who 
used to pull his gun on people who stood in the wrong line and didn't move fast 
enough. Maybe a war vet? They have first dibs on the government jobs. 

All those who got numbers to be processed for food stamps and welfare are 
sent to a church for orientation. The room was packed with depression. It was 
early morning, and many came from sleeping in doorways. They found out that if 
they didn't have a piace to live they couldn't get on welfare. If you had a place to 
live and were able-bodied, you were told you must work sweeping the streets 
three days a week in order to collect a welfare check. That meant the unemployed 
secretary who dressed for job appointments had to forego her welfare check for 
the month because she was able-bodied and couldn't show up for work to clean 
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the streets. I got to go home because I had a place to go home to. And I didn't 
have to sweep the streets because I am disabled. Lucky me. Too bad for them. 
Serves them right! This is the way I am supposed to feel about it. ; 

I fantasize about winning a multimillion dollar lotto and making a list of all 
the people I would give money to. I decide there is not enough money to save the 
world. It is going to take something more than money. It is going to take genuine 
caring and the open sharing of ourselves. We need to recognize that there is a 
commonality between us that we lose when things become more important than 

eople. 
; a schizophrenic sister lived on the streets for five years. She ate out of gar- 
bage bins and was so disconnected and psychotic that she had nothing, not even a 
sleeping bag or spoon with her. Instead, she collected garbage from the streets. 
When I found her, she had seven or eight garbage bags full of other people's trash. 
She was physically ill. She had bugs crawling on her. I went to the police station 
to have her put in a hospital. 

When neighbors where she roamed asked me what I was doing, they were 
glad and said it was about time someone helped the poor woman. I told them they 
pay taxes. I told them to go home and call the police, call city hall, the governor, 
the president. Tell them you pay taxes and that this mentally disabled woman 
can't get help because she doesn't know how. One policeman said, "I asked her if 
she had a job and she told me she did. So what can I do?" I told him that job was 
as a teacher six years before. 

People who are mentally ill are not happy living on the streets. The police 
put my sister in a hospital. There I learned the staff who have the least amount of 
contact with people like my sister have the most power and the most money. Did 
you know that all doctors have to have is a Social Security number to get paid for 
something they may not have done, for someone they don't know? And poor peo- 
ple are blamed for costing too much. 

It is easy for professionals to cheat. They are rarely caught, but let someone 
like me make an honest dollar, and dollar for dollar will be taken from my SSI. 
Being poor can create a spiritual poverty. The systems set in place force us to lie. 
If we are not careful, we can lose the ability to feel and know love. This is the 
worst poverty of all.Q 
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SPEAKING (ABOUT) SILENCE 
Joanna Kadi 


If there is a hesitation with which I speak, it is because I am surrounded by spac- 
es filled with my silences. If you want to hear me, you will listern to my silences 
as well as my words. 

Who am I? Tam a working-class Arab-Canadian lesbian feminist. For whom do 
Ispeak? Myself. How do I spend my time? Doing political work. Studying femi- 
nist ethics in graduate school.! Was I ever meant to be in graduate school? No. Is 
there a connection between graduate school and silence? Definitely. 

Listen. It is my second semester of graduate school. I am no longer staying 
awake half the night. The vast majority of the women in this room are white and 
middle-class. The topic of the class is Black Women's Literature. We read about 
African-American history, ethics, experiences; we analyze these in terms of clas- 
ism, racism, sexism. Or at least they do. The white middle-class women speak 
easily. They have been taught that the space into which they speak is their birth- 
right. It is not mine. I am mostly silent, but there is much activity behind that si- 
lence and the inordinate desire to speak. There is fear. Shaking hands. Sweat. In- 
creased heart-rate. An identification with the characters in the stories we read. Too 
much knowledge of how white middle-class women respond to working-class 
women of colour speaking our pain. 

This is graduate school / This is a white middle-class space. Designed to keep 
people like me out. Or at least silent. The space is not built to fit me. I am a round 
peg in a square hold. I am all elbows and knees, a jerky, awkward adolescent who 
constatly trips and stumbles. 

Listen. Here is a story about a four-month period of silence. I arrived at one of 
Canada's most prestigious universities in 1976/I arrived at one of Canada's most 
racist and classist universities in 1976. I had worked since I was 10 and saved eve- 
ry penny, because I understood education as one way out. My sister had worked 
since she was 10 and spent every penny on clothes, because she understood clothes 
as one way out. But that is another story. 

I was 19. The university was old. My classmates never failed to inform me of 
this. "When did your parents graduate?" "When did your grandparents graduate?" 
I remained silent about my legacy of poverty, racism, illiteracy, factories and a love 
of trade unions so fierce I could only produce stutters when the subject arose. 

Listen. Depression hung over me like a thundercloud. In silence I went from 
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class to class and received papers graded C. In silence I did homework on Fri- 
daand Saturday nights. In silence I shared a room with a white, upper-class wom- 
anwho used one of my few cherished possessions -- a pottery mug that was a go- 
ing-away present from my favorite cousin Mary Frances -- as an ashtray. In silence 
I went to the registrar's office and dropped out. In silence I moved back with my 
abusive parents. 

My stories of silence are of course political. Speech and silence are worthy of 
the most intense political analysis. Examine the spaces where speech happens; ex- 
amine the spaces where silence is enforced. In each case, speech is claimed by the 
oppressors: men, white people, middle- or upper-class people, hetersexuals, peo- 
ple. In each case, silence is left for the oppressed: women, people of colour, 
working-class/poor people, lesbians and gays, animals, Mother Earth. Many 
times those of us in oppressed groups have rejected this and created our own spaces 
for speech. Many times we have had no choice but to remain in the space of si- 
lence. 

My Uncle Pete had no choice but to remain in the space of silence. Who would 
have listened to him, an Arab born in poverty who died in poverty half a world 
away? Uncle Pete (really my great-uncle) was an important part of our extended 
family and yet I heard only one authentic story about him. My father told it several 
times, while Uncle Pete chuckled in the background. The story went like this: Un- 
cle Pete frequented pool halls in the large neighbouring city, urged well-dressed 
customers to bet large sums of money, and then took them to the cleaners with his 
non-flashy, excellent pool-playing. A funny story /A political story. About strate- 
gies, intelligence and survival. But Uncle Pete did not tell that story. Nor did he 
tell others. Racism and classism had taken many things from him, including his 
voice. And I wonder if the terrible weight of his unsaid words was released upon 
death. I had a dream in which Uncle Pete just stood there, with his badly-made 
glass eye, in clothes that bespoke poverty, in his less than five foot stature that be- 
spoke malnourishment. He is silent. He stands there. I am filled with an over- 
whelming sadness and a deep knowledge -- he should not have looked like that. 

He should not be wearing those clothes, he should not be shrunken. As if to cor- 
roborate this, my lover's grandmother enters the dream. She stands there. Evelyn 
is 83. Her hair is dyed and coiffed, her glasses are stylish, her clothes are tailored 
and expensive. She looks younger than Uncle Pete did when he died. But that was 
15 years ago, and he was in his early 70's. You might have guessed that Evelyn is 
not working-class. I look at them, my sadness grows, my knowledge deepens, 
and I cry. I cry for an eternity, I cry for Uncle Pete and his silence that can now 
never be broken, I cry for myself and the strength to break the silence. Then 
Iwake up. 
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_ If there is hesitation with which I speak, it is because I am surrounded by spaces 
ae with my silences. If you want to hear me, listen to my silences as well as my 
words. 

Listen. Every space has its message. Every space lets you know who is wel- 
come and who is not, every space lets you know whose words will be heard and 
whose will be swallowed up. Do you know this? The homes, the restaurants, the 
shops, the schools, the workplaces that you frequent all contain messages. If you 
feel comfortable and speak easily, it is because those spaces have been set up for 
and by your own particular group of people. If it is a white, middle-class space and 
you are a white, middle-class person, your words will be welcome. Mine will 
freeze before they leave my throat. I will be aware of this. You will not. 

Some feminists know this. Others do not. Often the ignorant ones -- the ones 
who have chosen to ignore these facts? -- are white, middle-class feminists. They 
have not had to understand. And that is one benefit of belonging to a privileged and 
powerful group. 

When a person is accustomed to being heard, and when talking in university lec- 
ture halls does not intimidate her, she will speak freely. She will not think about it. 
This will happen even at times you don't expect it. 

I have heard many talks given by women of colour from poor or working-class 
backgrounds who offer solid political analyses of racism, classism and sexism. 
Predictably, I am excited by these talks. Predictably, I am disgusted by the insen- 
sitive, lengthy and off-topic questions and comments raised by some of the white 
women in the audience. I have come to believe that these women are so secure in 
their privilege that they unthinkingly dominate the space where speech happens. 
When this happened (again) a few months ago, my lover Jan and I came up with an 
idea. Maybe only women of colour and/or working-class or poor women should 
be allowed to take part in the discussion after these speeches. 

The idea interests me more and more. I have attended events in which feminists 
refuse to take questions from men. I believe there are two compelling reasons for 
doing this. First, it provides a space for women, for members of an oppressed 
group, to speak. There is an assurance that the space where speech happens can 
not be once again taken over by members of an oppressor group. Second, it allows 
members of the oppressor group a chance to engage actively in a listening process 
that at its best is radical and transformative. I have seen this process work for 
women and men. I believe it would work for women of colour and white women, 
for women separated along class lines. I would like to try it. : 

Listen. I actually said this once, in the white, middle-class space that is graduate 
school. I was surrounded by white, middle-class women who took their presence 
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in this space as a fact unworthy of notice. One woman asked, with a slightly disbe- 
lieving tone, if it were true that some feminists refuse to take questions from men 
after they speak. I answered the question. I said it was true and that I thought it 
was a good idea. I explained why. Then I said quickly, because my shaking was 
becoming more pronounced, that I thought it would be valuable for us to apply this 
technique in a situation where working-class women of colour spoke and others lis- 
tened. The words went nowhere; or rather, they fell into a hole and disappeared. 

Of course, if anyone really wants to hear working-class women of colour, they 
will come to where we are. At Palestinian solidarity events, on picket lines, at wel- 
fare mothers’ meetings. They will leave their university meeting-rooms and stop 
discussing how to attract more women of colour to the group. 

[have a vision. There is a feminist event in the union hall. It is a speak-out on 
class oppression. Working-class women and poor women are speaking, and mid- 
dle- and upper-class women are listening. Other times it is a speak-out on race op- 
pression. Women of colour are speaking and white women are listening. 

There are many days when I cannot hold onto this vision. Some days I hold 
onto it grimly, some days excitedly. After all, feminists have been aware of issues 
of speech and silence. Speak-outs on rape and abortion occurred because we knew 
that women speaking the truth about our lives would profoundly affect this culture. 
We helped each other find our voices and heard each other into speech. We took 
each story seriously. We wrote them down and published them. This has been an 
incredible, radical act that has splintered patriarchal space and moved us into differ- 
ent planes of existence. 

I have a deep love of and passsion for the women's movement which not only 
saved my life but gave me something to live for. It helped me find my voice. I 
would be silent now if I had not connected with feminists and learned how to talk. 
And surely a movement which accomplishes this can ensure that other kinds of op- 
pression and pain are heard. I cannot believe that a numerical minority of women 
in the feminist movement -- for white middle-class women are a numerical minority 
when one considers feminist movements around the world -- want the silence 
around racism and classism to continue. 

And how to break silence around racism and classism? It must begin with stories 
of daily living. It is the (lack of) clothes, dreams, housing, schooling that I must 
discuss, not the abstract, "universal" theories of racism and classism. Do you re- 
member? Feminist work against male sexual violence did not begin with a theoreti- 
cal analysis of rape as a tool of patriarchal oppression used to keep women in terror 
and in fear, to restrict our movements and keep us bound to heterosexual relation- 
ships. Feminist work against male sexual violence began with stories of 
individual women. 
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Listen. When I was 27 I found myself in university again. This time in a wom- 
en's studies program. It was a dream come true. So why did I continue to feel in- 
adequate, stupid, and out of place? I had been a political activist for years and 
knew much of the analysis and theory presented. I had been in the workforce and 
had taken care of myself. But, I sat in the back of the class and said nothing. I 
never expected to finish the program and earn the degree. I was suspicious when 
one professor supported and encouraged me. 

_ It was a university/ It was a white, middle-class space. Designed to keep people 
like me out. Or at least silent. The space was not built to fit me. I was a round peg 
in a square hole. I was all elbows and knees, a jerky, awkward adolescent who 
constantly tripped and stumbled. 

Listen. Many of the white, middle-classs feminists in my classes were socialist- 
feminists. They discussed Marxist theory with words I did not understand while I 
remember being taunted over my clothes. They shook their heads over union cor- 
ruption while I longed to explain that the union had provided our dental care and 
eyeglasses. They pondered various graduate schools while I wondered gloomily to 
myself about work prospects and basic survival. 

If there is a hesitation with which I speak, it is because I am surrounded by spac- 
es filled with my silences. If you want to hear me, you must listen to my silences 
as well as my words. 

My stories of silence are of course political. One way in which they are political 
is that they help me decode the tactics of an oppressor group. If any group is going 
to oppress another, the speech of the subordinate group must be controlled. The 
subordinate group cannot reach each other and organize a revolt; they fall victim to 
the divide and conquer strategy. Further, when you are continually forced to swal- 
low words, it damages you psychologically, spiritually, emotionally and physical- 
ly. A weight accumulates. A burden hangs over you. You turn inward and be- 
come depressed. You swallow words, you swallow your own stories, and this is 
antithetical to what is meant to happen with words and stories. Words and stories 
are meant to be shared. Words and stories must be shared, or the person to whom 
they belong begins to wither. 

I have felt this withering process. I know that words and stories must be shared. 
I have felt the weight of decades of unspoken words and stories, piled up, turning 
into dead weight. Weight, as in a heavy burden pushing you down. Dead, as in 
the opposite of alive. Silence equals death, say the placards at every gay and lesbi- 
an pride march. And it does. 

I have also felt the weight of decades of my ancestors' words and stories, be- 
cause my stories of silence are of course historical. My people went to the grave 
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with an abundance of untold stories about racism and classism. I have only frag- 
ments. Some fragments came from bits of conversation, seeing photographs/not 
having photographs, piecing things together. Things like where they lived, when 
they dropped out of school, who could not read, and what kinds of illnesses they 
experienced. Other fragments came to me as gifts. One time the spirits of my two 
grandmothers hung over me excitedly as I wrote my statement of application to 
graduate school. One time Uncle Pete visited me in a dream and left a powerful 
message. And so, when I begin to speak, I am not only speaking for myself. 

Racism and classim and silence. When one group oppresses another, silence is 
always involved. Silence not only prohibits group action, it damages the psyches 
and souls and bodies of the oppressed. It turns into a dead weight. 

If members of an oppressor group are committed to solidarity work and to help- 
ing remove these dead weights, one facet of that work involves listening. Listening 
actively, in a way that involves the body. Listening for along time. If you want to 
know what racism and classism did to me, you will first have to listen through my 
silence and then help me move beyond it to stories of "wrong" clothes, lack of 
dreams for the future, feelings of inadequacy, racism and classist slurs. 

This has been a story of silence around racism and classism. It could just as eas- | 
ily have been a story around working-class people of colour breaking silence, about | 
a proud history of speech, action and organizing against all odds. Because it is not 
that, there is a danger that once again we will be seen only as victims. I see the 
danger but I must write anyway. Because Audre Lorde was right. "Your silence 
will not protect you."4 I trust this will be understood as part of my story, and only 
part. 

If there is a hesitation with which I speak, it is because I am surrounded by spac- 
es filled with my silences. If you want to hear me, listen to my silences as well as 
my words.Q 
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NOTES 
1. This essay was written in spring 1990, while attending graduate school. 


2. Marilyn Frye brought this point to my attention. See Frye, Marilyn. "On Being 


White." The Politics of Reality. The Crossing Press. Trumansburg, NY. 1983. 
Pages 118-121. 


3. Nelle Morton, feminist theologian, coined this phrase. 


4. Lorde, Audre. "The Transformation of Silence into Language and Action." 
Sister Outsider. The Crossing Press. Trumansburg, NY 1984. Page 41. 


This article has been accepted for publication in The Third Wave: Feminist Writ- 


ings on Racism, edited by Alexander, Albrecht, Day and Segrest, and to be pub- 
lished by Kitchen Table: Women of Color Press, 1994. 
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RESOURCES 


American Friends Service Committee 
Nationwide Women's Program 
Saralee Hamilton 

1501 Cherry Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19102 

215-241-7160 


Women, Poverty and Economic Power is a popular education approach to work- 
shops on housing or work. The Women and Global Corporations Project offers 
action alerts and ideas for program development to assist women in confronting 
corporate power in the U.S. and abroad. 


Center for Ethics and Economic Policy 
2512 9th Street, #3 

Berkeley, CA 94710 

510-549-993 1 


The Center helps leaders and organization members understand the economic sys- 
tem and to articulate and advocate values-based economic policies. Culturally di- 
verse teams of trainers lead participatory workshops on the U.S. economy and 
standard of living, tax and budget policy, international economy, and world debt. 
Participants have included teachers, unions, youth, urban organizers, and religious 
and women's groups. Sessions are tailored to organizations’ needs. 


Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
Graduate Theological Union 

2400 Ridge Road 

Berkeley, CA 94709 

510-649-2560 


Inaugurated in 1974, CESP emerged within the GTU in response to injustices in 
society and "to develop public policy positions that will enhance the quality of hu- 
man life; and to promote research through active engagement in society and through 
the translation of learning into action." It models a process that creatively links ed- 
ucation and advocacy, praxis and theory, academics and social change. Publication: 
Ethics and Policy. 
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Center for Women and Religion 
Graduate Theological Union 

2400 Ridge Road 

Berkeley, CA 94709 

(510) 649-2490 


CWR, a non-denominational and interfaith center of the GTU in Berkeley, was 
founded in 1970 to end sexism and promote justice for women in religious institu- 
tions. CWR is committed to promoting feminist resoures (curriculum, publica- 
tions, programs) on issues of justice for women and women's spirituality, experi- 
ence and culture. Publications: monthly CWR Membership Newsletter; annual 
Journal of Women and Religion. Copies of the Winter, 1987 issue of the Journal 
of Women and Religion (Vol. 6), edited by Clare B. Fischer, entitled "Women, 
Work and Theology/Religion," are still available. 


Diversity Works, Inc. 
Felice Yeskel 

55 High Street 
Amherst, MA 01002 


Diversity Works is a collective of social justice educators. Felice Yeskel is available 
to give workshops on a wide range of social justice concerns, including issues of 
classism. (Felice's essay appears in this issue.) 


General Board of Global Ministries 
The United Methodist Church 
Pamela Sparr 

475 Riverside Drive, Room 1502 
New York, NY 10115 

212-870-3733 


The General Board publishes A Directory of Economic Literacy Providers. 
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National Assembly of Religious Women 
529 S. Wabash, Room 404 

Chicago, IL 60605 

312-663-1980 


NARW publishes a resource packet entitled Creating Inclusive Community: Women 
Talk Race, Gender, Class and Sexuality. This seven-session workshop helps mul- 
ticultural groups of women confront racism, classism, and sexism in order to work 
effectively for change. 


Northern California Interfaith Council on Economic Justice and Work 
Sydney Brown 

464-19th Street 

Oakland, CA 94612 

510-835-9631 


The Interfaith Council on Economic Justice and Work works for economic justice 
for low-income working women through educational workshops, exposure tours, | 
legislative action. "Our goal is to develop active solidarity networks between the re- | 
ligious community and community activists working for justice for women." Syd- | 
ney and Robert McAfee Brown co-edited Cry for Justice, a vol ume of critical es- 
says on economic justice (Paulist Press). 


Religious Network for Equality for Women (RNEW) 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 812A 

New York, NY 10115 

212-870-2995 


RNEW is an interreligious coalition of over 40 Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and 
other faith groups committeed to legal equality and economic justice for women and 
people of color. RNEW publishes Learning Economins: Empowering women for 
Action, a six-week session program designed to give local community and action 
groups a method for understanding how the economic issues they personally expe- 
rience are affected by the U.S. and global economies. 
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Southerners for Economic Justice 

The Working Women's Organizing Project (WWOP) 
P.O. Box 240 

Durham, NC 27702 

919-683-1361 


The WWOP consists of working-class women from North Carolina who have suf- 
fered workplace abuse, harassment, unjust firing, layoffs, poverty wages, discrimi- 
nation and political injustice. The WWOP sponsors discussion groups, work- 
shops, meetings and conferences to provide information and teach skills necessary 


to handle problems of discrimination and other types of injustice. The project also 
produces educational materials. 


Women's Economic Agenda Project (WEAP) 
Ethel Long-Scott 

477-15th Street 

Oakland, CA 94612 

(510) 451-7379 


A statewide, multi-racial non-profit organization whose mission is to "demand eco- 
nomic justice for poor women and their children, by affecting societal and govern- 
mental policies that relegate women to the bottom of the economic pyramid, with 
the full understanding that any policy that affects the poorest of our sisters affects 
all women." : 


Women's Theological Center 
555 Amory Street 

Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 
(617) 522-6111 


WTC was founded in 1982 in affiliation with Emmanuel College and the Episcopal 
Divinity School to provide community-based alternatives to traditional theological 

education. Programs include" alternative theological education, community educa- 
tion, Black women organizing, anti-racism trainings, retreats that give new energy 

and empower the spirit." The Study/Action Program brings women together at 

field sites including shelters, prisons, transitional housing, advocacy and ESL pro- 
grams. Publishes quarterly newsletter. 
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World Council of Churches 

Sub-Unit on Women in Church and Society 
P.O. Box 66 - 150, route de Ferney 

1211 Geneva 2 

SWITZERLAND 

tel. 98 94 00; cable OIKOUMENE 


Publication Women in a Changing World. WCC also publishes Decade Link, an- 
nual newsletter on the Ecumenical Decade in Solidarity with Women. 


Q 
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PUBLISHER'S AFTERWORD 


Pamela Cooper-White 


This issue of the Journal of Women and Religion is part of a larger commitment 
on the part of CWR to address issues of class and economic justice in relation to 
women, from a theological-ethical perspective. These last two years, "class and ec- 
onomic justice for women" has been one of the three programmatic priority areas 
chosen by the CWR board, staff and student issues committee. We will also offer 
a course in our Feminist Curriculum Project in the Spring of 1995 entitled "Women 
and Class." It has been our working observation that issues of class are often sub- 
sumed under other justice issues, or simply ignored. While there is no question 
that class is intertwined with--many would say the underpinning for -- all other 
ae of oppression, it is important and and instructive to examine class in its own 
right. 


Class is problematic for everyone in the United States, given the myth of a 
"classless society" in which Americans are indoctrinated. Discussions about class 
in the U.S. are often characterized by confusion, denial, defensiveness, and shame. 
Because nominally class if a non-issue in U.S. society, few people have the tools 
to name critically their own class situations, or to comprehend how (often hidden) 
realities of privilege have worked for and/or against them. Class is perhaps even 
more problematic for women, because, as Marxist feminists have pointed out !, a 
woman's class and social standing is frequently dependent upon the men in her im- 
mediate life (father, husband, brothers). A woman living as a wife and mother in a 
wealthy home may, in fact, have no resources of her own, and in the face of do- 
mestic violence, divorce, or the death of her spouse, may discover that she is poor. 
Violence against women serves to maintain the lower economic status of women, 
and vice versa. To the extent that class is analyzable in terms of property, what 
does it mean that women themselves are treated as property? 


Because class is personal, and highly variable according to the particular con- 
texts both past and present from which women come, so, too, the entries in this 
Journal are highly personal and particular. This integration of the personal has 
been key to many of CWR's efforts, from programs to courses modeling feminist 
pedagogy. These stories are revelatory, important precisely because they name so 
much that has been hidden and unnameable in our society. The personal becomes 
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political, critical, and brings new ethical challenges as women's stories are re- 
claimed from silence and shadow. This issue of the Journal affirms, as bell hooks 
has written 2, that from the margins can come new perspectives which are clear and 


prophetic. Q 


NOTES 


1. e.g., Alexandra Kollontai, Sexual Relations and the Class Struggle: Love and 
the New Morality. Trans. A. Holt. (Bristol, England: Falling Wall Press, 1972.) 
For a helpful overview of both Marxist-Leninist and socialist feminisms, see Carol 
Robb, "A Framework for Feminist Ethics," in Women's Consciousness, Women ‘g 
Conscience: A Reader in Feminist Ethics, ed. B. H. Andolsen, C.E. Gudorf, and 
M.D. Pellauer (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1985), pp. 211ff. These theories of 
feminism are also contrasted with what Robb terms "radical feminism" and "sex- 
rolism." 


2. bell hooks, Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center, (Boston: South End 
Press, 1984). 
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retreat center, offering women's healing and spirituality groups through the use of 
the arts and ritual. 
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